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A VISIT TO RUGBY. 


“ There is a little town, withia short space 
Of England's central point, of various brick 
Irregularly built, nor much adorned 
By architectural craft—save thai indeed, 

As you approach it from the south, a pile 
Of questionable Gothic lifts its head 
With somewhat of a grave collegiate air, 
Not unbefitting what in truth it is,— 

A seat of academic discipline 


And classic education. 


But for this 


The place might pass unnoticed—to speak truth, 
As insignificant a market-town 
As may be seen in England.” * 


“Rua-sy!”—With a prolonged 
intonation of the last syllable, such 
as railway porters affect for the sake 
of additional indistinctness, we are 
warned of our arrival as the train 
pulls up. But middle-aged gentle- 
men, to whom that “ pile of ques- 
tionable Gothic’—not visible trom 
the station—was well known in 
their school-days, might as well be 
landed at Melbourne or New York, 
for any knowledge of the localities 
which can -serve them in finding 
their way now to the school-gates. 
~Not Laurence Sheriff himself, the 
founder, if he could come down 
again from London on tbat “grey 
ambling nag” of his, riding along 
the old London road, and look at 


the approach to his native town, 
could feel more hopelessly bewil- 
dered. The last five-and-twenty 
years have changed this aspect of 
Rugby almost as much as the two 
previous centuries. It still remains, 
indeed, as its own poet has described 
it in his younger days, “as insigni- 
ficant a market-town” as well may 
be; but “architectural craft,” though 
it has not much adorned it, has 
added to it very considerably. That 
the Newbold road, which we get a 
glimpse of from the omnibus? The 
driver insists upon the fact, and is 
probably right. Let us ask no more 
questions. Already, when we have 
merely to answer one of the simplest 
kind, we find ourselves regarded as 
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some species of pre-Adamite. For, 
as we rumble into the old High 
Street, and catch at last a glance at 
something which reminds us of old 
days, he asks where he shall set us 
down. ‘“ The Eagle,” we reply, 
joyfally recognising the old familiar 
sign—* the Eagle, of course.” And 
lo! the Eagle has become a tem- 
perance eating-house! Baffled and 
humiliated as we feel, we are not re- 
duced to that point yet; so we allow 
ourselves to be driven to the George 
—formerly despised, as the resort of 
mere “ commercials ;” and there, over 
a solitary chop, we meditate on the 
fortunes of Ragby. 

Not all the curious research of an 
antiquarian friend, who hospitably 
takes compassion there upon our 
loneliness, and opens his stores of 
local and historical knowledge for 
our entertainment, can rake up very 
much tbat is interesting as to the 
old town itself. For an old town itis 
—Rorhebttie of Domesday Book ; 
which name might imply that it was 
founded on a rock, if there had been 
any possible rock to build iton, A 
prettier name was Rokeby, which it 
had afterwards; but the Lords “ De 
Rokeby,” whose manor it was, have 
left little mark behind them for 
good or evil. We listen reverently 
to our friend’s ingenious theories as 
to what might have been in those 
earlier days ; but, zealous as he is 
for the traditional honour of his 
native town, he feels that the pious 
fraud which would localise anything 
heroic there, antecedent to the in- 
vention of football, would be too 
transparent. Our obdurate Tory 
feelings are unmoved by the remem- 
brance that Lieut.-General Crom- 
well was quartered here before the 
battle of Naseby with fifteen hun- 
dred horse; or that the Dutch King 
William, passing through the town 
on his way to Ireland, and taking a 
local guide, one Gill Morris, to con- 
duct him over the marshes of Duns- 
more, was left in the lurch by that 
worthy Rugbeian (no doubt a stanch 
loyalist), whom he therefore cursed 
lustily in his native gutturals., One 
great and good name, however, is 
linked with the little town—Mar- 
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garet Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond—the munificent “ Lady Mar- 
garet,” whom Oxford and Cambridge 
both gratefully acknowledge —“ is 
said to have held this manor in 
dower, as widow of Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, knight, from 1482 to 1484.” For 
the rest, the fame of Rugby must be 
content to rest on the undoubted 
fact which Dr. Arnold satirically 
claims for it—it has fourteen cattle- 
fairs, 

But it was the school, not the 
town, we came to see. Here also 
early history and even tradition is 
somewhat curt and scanty. Rugby, 
it is well known, can boast no royal 
foundation, or even subsequent bene- 
faction. No wonder that there has 
always been a jealousy against ad- 
mitting it into the sacred band of 
public schools. It had originally no 
claim whatever to the title. It was 
a mere local charity, the bequest of — 
a grateful citizen to his native town; 
of one who wished to impart to the 
future boys of Rugby something of 
that liberal training to which he 
perhaps consciously owed his own 
rise in life. It has benefited the 
town, if not exactly in the way which 
the founder wished or expected, yet 
not less directly or decidedly. The 
class of children of Rugby and 
Brownsover, fur which he intended 
to provide education — especially 
those of the latter place — dérive 
little benefit from his pious bequest. 
Here and there one, of especial 
promise, may have been enabled to 
rise from the ranks by its aid; but 
it has become almost impossible, 
within present memory, for a 
“ foundationer” of humble parent- 
age and narrow means to maintain 
his place, without a superhuman 
indifference or endurance of humilia- 
tion, in what has become a school 
for the sons of “gentlemen.” In 
this respect at least we have made 
no advance upon the wisdom or 
liberality of our ancestors, that in 
modern times the “ poor scholar” 
has become a class almost extinct. 
Even Christ’s Hospital is crowded 
with scholgrs who protest against 
wearing the peculiar dress the rules 
enjoin; and with some justice, since 
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it is the badge of a charity to which 
they have no legitimate claim. But 
the disgrace lies not in the dress, 
but in its appropriation. Such mal- 
versations of founders’ bequests are 
among the sins for which, if there 
be any limbo for bodies corporate, 
our schools and universities have 
a heavy account to render. Still, 
Rugby does offer a gratuitous edu- 
cation to the sons of Laurence 
Sheriff’s townsmen; but a higher 
education, and therefore to a higher 
class, than he could have contem- 
plated. It is too curious a specula- 
tion, and not very profitable, to con- 
jecture whether, if he could have 
foreseen that the third part of his 
“Conduit Close,’ which he made 
over to his trustees for his educa- 
tional project, and whose cost price 
was but £106, 13s. 4d., would pro- 
duce a rental in 1860 of £4500 per 
annum, he would rejoice to find it 
employed in maintaining one of 
those great Public Schools which 
are the pride of England, or be 
vexed at having alienated so valuable 
an inheritance from his own family. 
Of the early life and education of 
this Laurence Sheriff simply nothing 
is known beyond the fact that he 
was a native of the town, and that 
the somewhat superior rank of his 
parents is proved to some extent 
by their burial within the parish 
charch, In 1551—during the short 
reign of Edward VI.—we find him 
settled in London as a citizen and 
grocer (the French epicier would 
perhaps better express his line of 
trade), living somewhere near New- 
gate Market, and connected (pro- 
bably only, as a privileged trades- 
man) with the household of the 
Princess Elizabeth; supplying her 
with spices to a considerable amount. 
That he was a stanch and loyal 
servant to his royal patroness, is 
apparent from an anecdote recorded 
of Jim in ‘Fox’s Martyrs.’ As 
Sheriff, after all, was no martyr, 
the story is perhaps more to be de- 
pended upon in its details than some 
which are to be found in that not 
very scrupulous chronicle. He had 
a friend named Robert Farrer, a 
baberdasher, who, “ being on a cer- 
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tain morning at the Rose Tavern 
(from whence he was seldom ab- 
sent), and falling to his common 
drink,” did, in the hearing of 
Sheriff, call the princess by an 
uncivil name, and accuse her of 
complicity:in Wyatt's late rebellion. 
For which disloyal words, “ the 
aforesaid Laurence Sheriffe, grocer, 
being then servant to the Lady Eli- 
zabeth, and sworne unto her Grace,” 
delated him forthwith to the Royal 
Commissioners, then sitting “ at 
Bonner the Bishop of London’s 
house beside Paul’s,” and of whom 
that terrible prelate was the chief. 
It was “not to be suffered,” said 
the loyal grocer, in his complaint 
against Farrer, “ that such a varlet 
as he is should call so honourable a 
princess by the name of a Jill,” -or 
should “wish them to hop headless 
that shall wish her Grace to enjoy 
the possession of the crown when 
God shall send it to her.” But 
Bonner contented himself with a 
pious hope that such a dispensation 
of Providence might not be looked 
for just at present—for he and his 
fellow-commissioners had little more 
affection for the Protestant prin- 
cess than the haberdasher had—and 
Sheriff’s complaint was civilly pooh- 
poohed. In due time, however, the 
Lady Elizabeth came to the throne, 
and Sheriff arrived at the dignity of 
an esquire, and obtained a grant of 
arms; but he always seems to have 
retained an honest pride in his sta- 
tus of citizen and grocer, for by 
that title he prefers to describe 
himself in his last will and intent. 
He still continued his connection 
with the Court; for in 1562 his 
name is recorded amongst those 
who, after the fashion of the day, 
made presents to the Queen upon 
New-Year’s Day; “a sugar-loaf, a 
box of ginger, a box of nutmegs, 
and a pound of cynomon,” were his 
offering; still a grocer, and, a few 
years afterwards, Second Warden of 
that honourable company. 

So much is known of him histo- 
rically; what follows is gathered 
from his will and its 
from a document called his “ Intent.” 
He had, he says, “intended, by 
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God’s grace, to erect and build” a 
grammar-school in his native town 
during his life-time; bnt sickness 
and death came upon him perhaps 
somewhat suddenly. In July, 1567, 
be made his will, bequeathing to 
two trustees—George JHarrison of 
London, gent., and Bernard Field 
of London, grocer—£50 for the 
building of a school and certain 
almshouses, the glebe and parsonage 
of Brownsover (lately purchased by 
him on the suppression of the Ab- 
bey of St. Mary at Leicester), for 
their endowment, and a_ further 
sum of £100 to be laid out by his 
trustees in lands for the same pur- 
pose. He also left his family 
““messuage ” or mansion-house as a 
residence for his schoolmaster. The 
school was to be “chiefly for the 
children of Ragby and Brownsover 
aforesaid, and next for such as be 
of other places thereunto adjoining.” 
It was to be taught, if it might “ con- 
veniently be,” by a Master of Arts, 
and to be “called for ever the Free 
School of Laurence Sheriffe of Lon- 
don, grocer.” 

But as the pith of a letter is said 
to lie so often in the postscript, so 
in this case the existence of Rugby 
School in its present form depended 
entirely not on the will, but on a 
codicil. Sheriff, having probably 
recovered from immediate danger, 
paid a visit to Rugby; perhaps he 
saw that his bequest, as it stood, 
was in danger of proving insuffi- 
cient for its purpose; for some 
reason or other, he revoked, by a 
codicil dated at his native town 
about a month later, the £100 left 
for the purchase of lands, and sub- 
stituted one-third of his property 
in Middlesex, then known as the 
“Conduit Close” — twenty - four 
acres (in the whole) of open pas- 
ture-land, lying about half a mile 
outside the city of London, and at 
that time little likely to be built 
upon, since a royal order had been 
issued prohibiting all persons from 
erecting new houses within three 
miles of the city gates. The third 
part vested in the trustees of the 
school was at that time let for 
£8 per annum; it now includes 
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Lamb’s Conduit Street, Milman, 
New and Great Ormond Streets, 
and produces, as has been said, 
a rental of about £4500. Sheriff 
died some two months afterwards ; 
and though his wish was to have 
been buried at Rugby, his remains 
probably lie in the quadrangle of 
Christ’s Hospital in London, for- 
merly the burial-garth of the Grey 
Friars. 

For some time the founder’s be- 
quest seems to have been quietly 
ignored. The property was probably 
enjoyed by the relatives; one trus- : 
tee died soon after Sheriff, and the 
other was either dishonest or care- 
less. It may be doubted whether 
there was any school at al! actually 
in operation much before 1600, 
more than thirty years after the 
founder's death. A decree of Chan- 
cery (44th Eliz., 1602) gives the 
first intimation of its existence. 
Twelve gentlemen of the county of 
Warwick—including one of Rugby 
and one of Brownsover, to repre- 
sent those interests—were now 
appointed trustees; thus setting 
aside, and no doubt for good and 
sufficient reasons, the succession to 
that office which the founder’s will 
had vested in the heirs of Harrison 
and Field. The vacancies in the 
trust have been from time to time 
filled up by noblemen and gentle- 
men of Warwickshire and the ad- 
joining counties, and the number 
remains the same. The first Master 
of whom there is any record what- 
ever is one Richard Seele, who ap- 
pears to have been in possession, 
though not legally appointed, in 
the year 1600. For, two years after 
that date, we find certain “articles 
objected before the Lords of her 
Majesty’s Privy Oouncil” against 
Edward Boughton Esquire of Caw- 
ston, in the county of Warwick—a 
person who had some influence with 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and pos- 
sibly presumed upon it—in which, 
amongst other charges, he is accused 
of being “a favourer of notorious 
Papists, and namely with one Ber- 
nard Field ”—the survivor of Lau- 
rence Sheriff’s two trustees; and 
that, aided by Field and others, ‘he, 
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“ riotously and contrarily to jastice, 
hath made a forcible entry into the 
scoole of Rugby in the county of 
Warwick, and from thence hath re- 
moved by strong hand and displaced 
one Richard Seele, being quietly 
possessed of the same for the space 
of sixteen months before;” and 
that he had placed there instead, 
to be schoolmaster, a “ notorious 
wicked” liver (the original is even 
stronger), one Nicholas Greenhill. 
But plainly, Field, as trustee, had 
the right of appointment, and Mas- 
ter Richard Seele must have been 
the real intruder; and when we 
find it objected against Mr. Bough- 
ton, towards the close of this list of 
articles, that he was “an obstinate 
Puritane, and dispiseth the Book of 
Common Prayer”’—he who was de- 
scribed at starting as a favourer of 
notorious Papists—we see pretty 
plainly that the policy of the ob- 
jectors was at all hazards to throw 
as much dirt as possible, in the 
hope that “some of it would stick.” 
So let us trust, for the honour of 
Rugby, that the first of her masters 
officially recorded in the school re- 
gister, Nicholas Greenhill, A.M. of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, settled 
in his office ander Field’s autho- 
rity and by Mr. Boughton’s help 
A.D. 1602, by no means deserved 
the scandalous acensation brought 
against him by the disappointed 
faction. How long he held the 
office is not known; but he retired, 
long before his death in 1650, to 
his rectory at Whitnash, near Leam- 
ington, where his epitaph may still 
be seen on the north wall of the 
church, with the following quaint 
verses underneath :— 


“This Green Hill periwigd with snow 
Was levild in the spring: 
This Hill the Nine and Three did know 
Was Sacred to his King: 
But he must Downe although so much 
divine, 
. Before he rise never to set, but shine.” 


There is no“hint whatever of 
his connection with the grocer’s 
school at Rugby, unless that mys- 
terious reference to “The Nine” 
be so considered; plainly, in those, 
early days, the Rector of Whitnash 
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was a much greater personage than 
the Master of Ragby. . 

To him succeeded Augustine 
Rolfe, and again Wiligent Greene, 
of whose appointments not even 
the dates are known; and then 
came on a second dispute about 
the mastership. The inhabitants 
seem to have claimed, as before, the 
right of election. A memorial pre- 
sented by several of the most influ- 
ential of them, headed by the rec- 
tor of the parish, to Francis (Leigh) 
Lord Dunsmore, sets forth that they 
had “chosen and placed as school+ 
master”—speaking of this as their 
“accustomed right”—one Edward 
Clerke, Master of Arts, whom they 
contend to be the fit and proper 
person; but that the trustees had 
preferred to him one Raphael 
Pearce. 
memorialists weaken their cause 
by putting too much upon the re- 
cord. Not feeling sufficiently con- 
fident of their “accustomed right,” 
they proceed to argue (quite in 
opposition to the great Bumble 
principle) that the said Raphael 
Pearce “was poor, and had many 
children, who might charge the 
town ;” and again, “that he had a 
benefice with cure of souls far re- 
mote,” which must needs divide 
his attentions. At the first hear- 
ing before the Lord Keeper, the 
point was decided in favour of 
Clerke; but upon appeal, Mr. Ra- 
phael Pearce—it is comfortable to 
know, for the sake of the small 
children—was duly installed, and 
remained in quiet possession pro- 
bably until his death in 1651; but, 
except his cluims as a family man, 
we know nothing of his merits or 
demerits. Of the three next mas- 
ters—Peter Whitehead, Jobn Allen, 
Knightley Harrison (M.A. of Queen’s 
College, Oxford)—we know even 
less. In fact, during the whole of 
these fenerations the school was 
still a mere local charity; it is not 
even mentioned by name in Dag- 
dale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ as first pub- 
lished in 1656. There were ob- 
scure disputes and lawsuits about 
Sheriff's estates between his repre- 
sentatives and the trustees of the 
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schoo], which had never yet de- 
rived from them the full benefit to 
which it was entitled. At last, 
by an inquisition held in 1653 be- 
fore the Commissioners for Oha- 
ritable Uses, the freehold of the 
Brownsover property was declared 
to be not in the heirs of the founder 
(who claimed it, subject to an an- 
nual rentcharge of £16, 13s. 4d.), 
but ia the present trustees of his 
school; all arrears were ordered to 
be paid up, and hence came the 
first increase to the Master’s origi- 
nal salary of £12: and when, a 
few years afterwards, the Conduit 
Close was let for £20 instead of 
£8, it seems to have been raised to 
about £40. This is nearly coinci- 
dent in point of date with the com- 
mencement of that record so dear 
to all Rugbeians, the ‘Rugby Regis- 
ter,’ begun by Robert Ashbridge, 
M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
who was elected to the master- 
ship in 1674. Still, beyond the 
Mere names, and in some cases the 
residence and parantage of the boys, 
we can learn nothing of the school 
—probably there was but little to 
be learnt—under his government 
or that of his successor, Mr. Leon- 
ard Jeacocks, M.A. of New Inn 
Hall. They admitted between them 
110 boys in thirteen years, and of 
these three-fifths were ‘“ founda- 
tioners” of Rugby and Browns- 
over. 

But now comes the man who was 
to make a reputation for Rugby. 
In the year 1687, Henry Holyoake, 
M.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford 
—Henricus de Sacréd Quereu, as he 
loved rather to designate himself— 
entered upon the mastership in the 
fall vigour of his powers, being 
then twenty-nine. For forty-four 
years he presided there; and con- 
sidering the disadvantages under 
which he worked, the high posi- 
tion to which he raised & small 
‘ country school entitled him to take 
rank not below the later and 
more renowned names of Rugby. 
Be it remembered that there was 
no magnificent rental, in his days 
of rule, which could give to the 
head-master a stipend bearing 
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some proportion to the work re- 
quired, could provide him liberally 
with assistants of high academical 
distinction, and attract and reward 
ability amongst his pupils by valu- 
able “exhibitions” to the univer- 
sities ; he had little more than the 
humble salary which had satisfied 
his predecessors; for even twenty 
years after his death, when the 
estates had become more valuable, 
it had only reached £63, 63. 8d.; and 
he had to provide himself with 
assistance in teaching as best he 
might. One large school-room, too, 
the original building, was all the 
accommodation as yet provided. It 
is described as having been “ a long 
and rather lofty room,” substanti- 
ally built in the usual style of the 
domestic architecture of Sheriff’s 
days, a timber framework filled in 
with brick or plaster, standing be- 
hind and at right angles with the 
ancient mansion-house of Laurence 
Sheriff’s family, which he had be- 
queathed a residence for the 
masters, and which, with the alms- 
houses of his foundation, occupied 
the frontage opposite the parish 
church. It had an entrance at the 
north end for the boys, and pro- 
bably some private «communication 
with the master’s house. Such was 
the common room in which Holy- 
oake taught for so many years, not 
only the foundationers of Rugby 
and Brownsover, but the sons of 
the best families of Warwickshire 
and Northamptonshire, who were 
received as boarders into his own 
family, and must have been con- 
tent there with rather scanty ac- 
commodation. The fourth earl of 
Peterborough, the third and fourth 
Lords Craven, the fourth Earl of 
Stamford, and many cadets of other 
noble families, with half the bar- 
onets of the neighbouring counties, 
were amongst his pupils. .No doubt, 
in some cases, their education may 
have been only preparatory. Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, for instance 
—whose unhappy death has become 
matter of provinefal history—en- 
tered Rugby at seven years old, 
but was afterwards at Eton; and 
this may have been the case with 
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others. No visions of a ‘“ School- 
close,” with its ample cricket- 
grounds and _ racket-courts, must 


delude the fancy of those who 
would try to picture to themselves 
these old school-days of Rugby. 
There was not even a playground 
at all. In spite of the scandalised 
remonstrances of some enthusiastic 
Ragheians, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the fature Earls of 
Craven and Peterborough played 
leap-frog and hide-and-seek amongst 
the tombstones in the churchyard, 
which lay so temptingly convenient, 
whenever, in their out-of-school 
hours, they were not engaged at 
ball or marbles in the street. The 
habits and feeling of past genera- 
tions must not be measured by our 
own. I[t would be held as highly 
indecorous in a modern public- 
school boy to “ knuckle-down” up- 
on the pavement, or practise hand- 
fives against any convenient gable- 
end, as it would be shocking to his 
feelings of reverence to make a 
playground of the graveyard; but 
the esthetics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not those of the seven- 
teenth; and we should be slow to 
assume irreverence where none was 
felt or intended. It is at least a cer- 
tain fact, that in another provincial 
grammar school of some repute, the 
churchyard was the regular cricket- 
ground within the memory of those 
now living; and that we knew one 
of the players who broke his arm 
there over a tombstone. We anti- 
cipate the verdict from the lips of 
scrupulous readers, but we are only 
responsible for the correctness of 
the fact; and though we may not 
be inclined to admit that those par- 
ticular schoolboys were more natu- 
rally sacrilegious than any others, 
we are far from maintaining that a 
churchyard forms a desirable cricket- 
ground, for many reasons. Certainly 
it must give rise to some puzzling 
variations in the game. There was 
a vacant piece of ground, we are told 
by one who was at the school soon 
after, “beyond the churchyard, 
which was sometimes used-by the 
boys;” and one champion of Rug- 
beian propriety argues that, inas- 
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much as the houses of respectable 
inhabitants overlooked the church- 
yard, such a scandal would in no- 
wise have been permitted; and 
fondly hopes that it could only be 
an occasional -loiterer on his way 
thither— some of the smaller boys” 
—who thus abused the sacred pre- 
cincts, and attracted the notice of 
“some sour and jaundiced passer-by, 
who out of it trumped up this idle 
story.” Those who understand the 
nature of schoolboys under all kings 
that reign, and the especially rever- 
ent Church feeling under Dutch 
William and his good sister Anne, 
are quite competent to decide on the 
probabilities, 

Of the kindly nature and paternal 
discipline of Mr. Holyoake we have 
some pleasant glimpses in his will, 
which makes us long to know more 
than we are ever likely to recover 
of his life and labours. His estab- 
lishment—for he appears to have 
been a bachelor—was under the 
domestic management of his cou- 
sin, Judith Holyoake, to whom he 
leaves a legacy on the express ground 
of her having been “very service- 
able and seemingly kind’ to the 
boys. One charitably hopes that 
the kindness was something better 
than seeming. At any rate, the 
good man’s evident desire was that 
his people should be well looked 
after and kindly treated. Another 
relative, Elizabeth Story, also suc- 
ceeded or assisted in the same use- 
ful capacity, and has her services 
similarly acknowledged by a legacy. 
There is a third small cousin—one 
Tommy Durnford—who also ap- 
pears in the will, supplying another 
proof of Mr. Holyoake’s kindness and 
liberality. He was entered at the 
school in 1723, and was boarded 
and edacated in his kinsman’s house. 
His parents seem to have been of 
that type of affectionate relatives 
which most families have belonging 
to them, who disdain to submit the 
claims of blood to the rules of arith- 
metic. Nobody ever paid for Master 
Tommy’s schooling; and Mr. Holy- 
oake, in his will—partly, perhaps, as 
a good-natured satire upon those who 
had promised to do so==“ freely 
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- gives” to his “ cousin Tommy Darn- 
ford the board and schooling of six 
years, and the expenses in that 
time’—money paid for clothes, 
books, &&c.—" which amount to about 
ten pounds.” Even after making 
every allowance for the higher value 
of money, we may imagine how 
astounded the testator would have 
been at the sight of a modern Rug- 
beian Dill for “ extras.” Plainly 
the head-master of Rugby was a 
man whose good-nature was found 
very convenient by the less success- 
ful or less industrious members of 
his family; and there is something 
amusing in the device by which he 
pays himself, as it were, by means 
of legacies; not allowing to himself 
or bis heirs that he was weak enough 
to be cheated; ‘ forgiving” to the 
Rev. Mr. Pinley (one of his assistant- 
masters) certain notes of hand, 
which were probably about as mar- 
ketable as poor Tom’s school deben- 
tures. He bequeathed to the school 
the portraits of his father and grand- 
father (who had some reputation 
as lexicographers), and his library. 
Neither are now to be seen. If the 
books exist, they are not distinguish- 
able; yet surely a separate niche 
might have been found, even in the 
“ Arnold” Library, for the bequest 
of one of his earliest predecessors ; 
such heirlooms have a value above 
the bookseller’s. There is one be- 
quest in his will which we must 
notice, as throwing some light upon 
the cuisine of the school-house in 
those days, even at the risk of 
shocking the sensibilities of its 
modern occupants, who are rather 
Juxurious livers, if ‘Tom Brown’ is 
to be trusted. Wevery much fear 
that the Honourable Masters Cecil 
and Craven and Greville dined 
occasionally upon tripe. Unless that 
had formed an important article 
of consumption, on what possible 
ground could the worthy head- 
master have bequeathed so large 
a sum as £30 to the daughter of 
Widow Harris, “his tripe-woman ?” 
The only consolatory reflection is, 
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that it must evidently have been 
tripe of a very superior quality. 

The first mention of any assistant- 
masters, then, is under Mr. Holy- 
oake. One, Mr. Pinley, has been 
already mentioned; another, Mr. 
Joseph Hodgkinson, who had been 
educated under Holyoake, had the 
charge of the school during a short 
interregnum between his death and 
the appointment of his successor; 
and a third was that successor him- 
self, John Plomer, M.A. of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, who had also 
been a Rugbeian. The repute into 
which the school had now risen, and 
the increased value of the appoint- 
ment in consequence of the influx 
of non-foundationers, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that Mr. Plomer 
resigned a valuable rectory—Cal- 
worth in Northamptonshire—to 
enter upon his mastership of Rugby. 
But under him the school declined ; 
we have no clue to the cause, buat 
the entrances in whe register sensi- 
bly diminish, and he resigned in 
1742. 

Then came the second, and per- 
haps the more remarkable, of those 
men who formed the steps between 
Laurence Sheriff and Thomas Ar- 
nold, but of whom posterity knows 
too little. Thomas Crossfield, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was the 
Marcellus of Rugby—scarcely shown 
to the school before he was taken 
away.* Already he had made his 
reputation as a scholar, not only at 
his college, but as master of the 
small provincial schools of Daventry 
and Preston Capes. The trustees 
invited him to Rugby, and his ap- 
pointment was hailed as an era in 
the school’s history. He came there, 
says his epitaph (the eloquent tri- 
bute of his successor, Dr. Knail)— 

“ Fama preeunte et commendante, 

Splendide dux colonia, 

Summis omniam vyotis, summa omnium ex- 


pectatione, 
Quam morte sola fefellit.” 


It was indeed “a splendid colony” 
which he brought with him to fill 
the waste places of Rugby School. 





* “ Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent.”—Vire., n. vi_ 870. 
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Fifty-three boys—fifty-one of them 
non-foundationers, implying boys 
from a distance, whose parents had 
independent means—-were entered 
on the roll during the first year of 
his mastership. Many of them were 
sons of clergymen .and gentlemen 
in Northamptonshire, who had fol- 
lowed him from Daventry or Pres- 
ton. Fifteen additional scholars— 
amongst whom was the young Earl 
of Kincardine (afterwards of Elgin) 
—were enrolled in the year follow- 
ing, and the whole number on the 
school-list could not have been 
under a hundred, which was a much 
higher point than seems to have been 
reached before, or for some gene- 
rations after. At the end of the 
second year Orossfield died—only 
thirty-six years old. It is idle to 
draw a fancy picture; but possibly 
some minds, to whom these little 
glimpses*of the past are even the 
more attractive because of the 
“eternal mist ” that we cannot pene- 
trate, will find it irresistible to com- 
pare his death with Arnold’s, and to 
believe that if he, too, had found some 
grateful pupil for his biographer, we 
might have had an earlier Rugby 
memoir of scarcely less affecting in- 
terest. 

Mr. Knail succeeded. Very little 
do we know of him, except that he 
became a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and that his Latin scholar- 
ship is abandantly proved by the 
epitaph which has been only par- 
tially quoted above. Oue of his old 
pupils has left a very meagre sketch 
of him, which he would doubtless 
have made fuller if he had known 
how much we are interested about 
his old master. Mr. Knail was a 
bachelor, a Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and used occasionally 
to hear some of the beys (probably 
the higher forms) in his study—* 
small room in which he smoked 
many a pipe, the fragrance of which 
was abundantly retained in the blue 
cloth hangings with which it was 
fitted up.” He resigned in 1751, 


and went back to smoke his pipe 
more at leisure in the,common-room 
of Queen’s, till he was presented to 
the college living of Carisbrook, in 
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the Isle of Wight, when he pro- 
ceeded to the Doctor’s degree, some- 
times erroneously bestowed upon 
him as head-master of Ragby. Two 
heroes from amongst his pupils 
made themselves afterwards a name 
in history, and still hold their place 
even in the light of the more recent 
glories of Balaclava and Lucknow. 
One was John Mansel, who, as bri- 
gadier of cavalry under the Duke 
of York in 1794, charged and took, 
at the cost of his life, a French 
battery of fourteen guns near Cam- 
bray; the other was Ralph Aber- 
crombie, the hero of Egypt. In 
this latter instance, if tradition be 
true, the military taste had not 
developed itself in the schoolboy; 
for when the Duke of Oumberland’s 
troops, on their march after quell- 
ing the Rebellion in “the °45,” 
passed along the Danchurch road, 
scarce two miles from Rugby, all 
the boys are said to have played 
truant to see the sight, with the 
exception only of young Abercrom- 
bie. Whether it was indifference 
to the spectacle, or an unusual reve- 
rence for school bounds, which kept 
him from making one of the party— 
or whether, as is most probable, his 
national sympathies were with Prince 
Charlie—tradition does not under- 
tuke to certify. But it is a remark- 
able proof of the isolation of the 
Warwickshire villages in those days, 
that the good people of Cosford, 
which lay only two miles out of the 
Dake’s line of march, not only never 
heard a word about it, but knew 
nothing of any rebellion until it was 
all over. 

Knail was the last master who 
taught in Sheriff’s original school- 
room. He had been assisted lat- 
terly by the Rev. Juseph Richmond, 
M.A., “ Taberdar” and afterwards 
Fellow of the same college, and who 
succeeded him in the head-master- 
ship. Meanwhile, in 1748, the first 
Act of Parliament was passed felat- 
ing to the school. The old build- 
ings had fallen out of repair, and it 
was feared, as the applicants to Par- 
liament represented, “that the Free 
School, which had for many years 
been in great repute, and not only 
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a benefit to the neighbourhood, but 


of public utility, might be lost an! 


become useless.” The want of any- 
thing like a playground, too, was 
now beginning to be felt, and was 
set forth in the application as an 
additional reason for a change of 
site. The income of the school- 
estates at this time, taking one year 
with another, was £116, 17s. 6d., 
of which £31, 13s. 4d. was paid to 
the almsmen, and £21, 17s. 6d. ex- 
pended in clothing them, and in 
keeping the buildings at Rugby 
und Brownsover in repair. The 
Middlesex estate was now let on 
lease to Sir William Milman, which 
would expire in 1779, and under 
which part of Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, Red Lion Street, and Mil- 
man Street had already sprung up 
upon Sheriff’s pasture-close. This 
promised a valuable revenue to the 
school within a reasonable period. 
The trustees were empowered, un- 
der the Act, either to sell a portion 
of the property, or to borrow on 
mortgage a sum not exceeding 
£1800 for the purchase of a new 
site and the erection of suitable 
buildings. They had first in view 
a substantial brick-built residence 
adjoining the original property, and 
facing the marketplace ;* but some 
obstacle fortunately intervened, and 
they finally purchased of a Mrs. 
Pennington, a site which was in 
every respect much more suitable 
for their purpose. It was the 


~ manor-house of Rugby, built about 


the time of Charles I., standing 
clear of the town on all sides but 
one, where its two wings abutted 
on the street, and formed, with 
their connecting palisades and en- 
trance-gate, a square court within. 
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It had four fields attached to it, of 
which the two upper were at once 
thrown together, and formed the 
original ‘ School-close.” There a 
new school-room was built adjoin- 
ing the west side of the mansion- 
house, which was retained as the 
residence of the head-master, and 
thither, in 1755, the school was trans- 
planted under Mr. Richmond. The 
new building, which was of brick, 
stood as nearly as -pessible on the 
site of the present school-house hall, 
and if the drawings of it which 
have been preserved are a fair repre- 
sentation of it, was as ugly an 
erection as might well be: and in 
spite of its having on the west side 
(facing the present chapel) “ a hand- 
some porch according to the rules 
of the Doric order,” and a wooden 
cupola with a clock and a vane, did 
very little credit to its Warwick- 
shire architect.t The lower storey 
formed one large room, in which all 
the classes were taught: it. was 
wainscotted with oak, like the 
present schools, up to the windows, 
with fixed seats and desks for the 
boys; and at the southern end 
(looking into the school-close), 
which was built in a semicircular 
form, was a seat of authority in 
which the head-master presided. 
The upper storey was divided: the 
portion over the semicircular apse 
forming the main dormitory—dis- 
tinguished from the smaller ones, 
and well remembered as “ Paradise,” 
from its pleasant look-out, but which 
nevertheless, we are told, *“‘ was not 
the most peaceable lodging in the 
house”? — and the northern and 
sinaller apartment, serving as a kind 
of common sitting-room, called 
“ Over-School,” { where the boys’ 





* Now in the occupation of E. Harris, Esq. 


‘ 


+ There is a careful drawing of the School as it stood in 1809, made by Mr. E. 


Pretty, then drawing-master. 


The prints are now scarce, 


A poor and less accu- 


rate sketch may be seen in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for March 1809 (vol. 79). 

¢ Inu this room it was that, in the latter half of the last century, the punishment 
' of “ Ash-planting” used to take place. It was inflicted by order and in the presence 
of a judicial committee of the preepostors (Sixth form) for some few grave offences 
against the recognised internal discipline of the school; e. g., a personal assault 
upon one of their body by a mutinous fag (an offence which would still be severely 
punished by the masters if not by the Sixth themselves). “Three ash-saplings were 
used ; in theory, at least, the two first were to ke broken upon the person of the 
culprit. It was severe—perhaps unjustifiably so; but it had the character of being 


ot 
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boxes were kept, and which the 
elders soon appropriated to them- 
selves for much the same purposes 
as the present “fifth-form room.” 
In the wings of the manor-house 
itself was a writing-school, and 
above some smaller bedrooms for 
boarders, with two sick-rooms. 

Such was the second local em- 
bodiment of Ragby School. There 
is considerable doubt whether its 
progress as a place of education was 
at all in proportion to these archi- 
tectural developments. It seems 
to have become something like an 
appanage to Queen’s College. Mr. 
Knail, as we have seen, handed it 
over to Mr. Richmond. How the 
school prospered under him, we 
have even less than the previous 
data for ascertaining. Either he 
admitted no new boys at all in his 
four years of office, Which is highly 
improbable, or he omitted to enter 
their names in the register, which 
does not leave an impression favour- 
able to his regularity. He soon 
grew tired of Rugby, or Rugby 
grew tired of him, for he retained 
the appointment only four years, 
when he also resigned in favour of 
his fellow-collegian and assistant- 
master, Mr. Stanley Barrough. This 
gentleman held it for twenty-two 
years, but there was no great ad- 
vance made either in number or in 
repute under bis government. Yet 
he left behind him the character of 
a kindly man and a good master 
—blessed with a most happy com- 
mand of temper. 

Few are the glimpses which can 
now be recovered of the inner life 
of the school even at his date; but 
there was one of his pupils whose 
case occupied the law courts of 
England and Scotland for many 
years, and which gave rise to a 
scene at Ragby long remembered 
by those who were present. Archi- 
bald Stewart Douglas, who was 
entered there in 1758 “to be fitted 
for the army,” was the son of Sir 
John Stewart of Grandtully Castle 
in Perthshire (the Tully-veolan. of 
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‘ Waverley’), by Lady Jane Douglas, 
only sister of the last Duke of 
Douglas. The lady was forty-seven 
when she married; and Archibald 
was born (with a twin-brother who 
died young) at Paris in the year 
following. Altogether the circum- 
stances were suspicious; the Hamil- 
ton family, who were the Duke’s 
next collateral heirs, and who saw 
their succession to his vast estates 
imperilled by these unexpected in- 
truders, endeavoured, and for some 
time with success, to persuade him 
that the birth was supposititious. 
Amongst other steps taken by the 
Duke to satisfy his scruples, he 
sent down to Rugby a gentleman 
named M‘Glashan. At his request 
Mr. Burrough assembled the boys 
in the school, and he was enabled 
to single out young Archibald Doug- 
las (whom he had never seen) from 
the rest of his schoolfellows by his 
remarkable likeness to his mother’s 
family. From this and other in- 
quiries, the Duke became convinced 
of his nephew's legitimacy, and 
entailed his estates accordingly; 
but on his death, in 1761, an action 
was commenced on behalf of the 
Duke of Hamilton (then a minor) 
for their recovery. The “great 
Douglas cause,” after much litiga- 
tion, was decided by the fifteen 
Judges of Session, by a single cast- 
ing vote, in favour of the Hamilton 
claim; but this judgment was re- 
versed on appeal to the House of 
Lords in 1769; and so popular was 
young Douglas’s cause in Edinburgh, 
that the city was illuminated for 
three nights ‘after the decision was 
known there. He was afterwards 
created Baron Douglas of Douglas 
Castle. 

Up to the close of Mr. Burrough’s 
administration, the common costume 
of Rugbeians was cocked-hats end 
queues, and boys of higher position 
were conspicuous in scarlet coats. 
Those who were sent to the school, 
from whatever distance, came on 
horseback. It took William Hey- 
rich, coming from Leicester (which 





only inflicted in extreme cases, and with strict justice, and was not regarded as a 


cruelty in the school. 
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the train does now in forty minutes), 
the whole day, carried on a pillow 
before a man who was chosen for his 
knowledge of the quagmires on Dun- 
ton Heath, between Leicester and 
Lutterworth. Great was the excite- 
ment when two boys arrived in a 
post-chaise in 1774: they were sons 
of an innkeeper at Daventry, to 
whom such a luxury came cheap. 
Even at a later date, the north- 
country boys, to the number of 
thirty or forty, remained at Rugby 
during the winter holidays. 

It was towards the close of Mr. 
Barrough’s mastership, in 1777, 
that the Act of Parliament was 
passed which may be called the 
Second Charter of the School. The 
lease to Sir William Milman of the 
London estate was just expiring, 
and a valuable house-property was 
coming into the possession of the 
trustees. By the new Act they 
were legally constituted ‘as “The 
Trustees of the Rugby Charity 
founded by Laurence Sheriff,” and 
empowered to use a common seal, 
The salary of the head-master was 
raised to its present amount, £113, 
6s. 8d., with the addition of a capi- 
tation-fee of £3 for each foundation- 
boy instructed in Greek and Latin. 
Provision was for the first time 
made for an “usher or ushers,” at 
a salary not exceeding £80. A writ- 
ing-master was appointed, that office 
having been previously discharged 
by the master of the Free-school 
founded at Rugby by Mr. Elborow 
in 1707, who was specially directed 
to be “serviceable in teaching in 
the Latin school as well as” in his 
own. The limits of the foundation 
were extended to five miles round 
Rugby; and the first exhibitions to 
the universities, of £10 per annum 
each for seven years, were founded 
out of the increased revenues, It 
was with reference to these, no 
doubt, that the trustees were 
directed to meet quarterly and hear 
the foundationers examined; and 
although an attempt to limit the 
elections to such boys, in the event 
of fit candidates presenting them- 
selves, was defeated in the Court of 
Chancery some years ago, thete 
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must remain grave doubts of the 
justice of extending Laurence Sher- 
riff’s “Rugby charity” to the sons 
of esquires and baronets from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. But 
such, in all cases, is the modern 
liberal interpretation of founders’ 
bequests, Another recommendation 
in the Act has been distinctly disre- 
garded in the. election of the head- 
master, and, in more than one in- 
stance, with very questionable ad- 
vantage to the school. It was 
directed that preference should be 
given “to such as had been edu- 
cated there,” if found duly quali- 
fied; but it is somewhat remark- 
able that, although some of the 
previous masters had been origi- 
nally Laurence Sherift’s scholars, 
no Rugbeian has been elected since 
the passing of this Act. 

These extensive developments 
were perhaps rather more than 
good Mr. Burrough could keep pace 
with. They improved his position, 
but at the same time added to his 
responsibilities. He had now been 
master for twenty-two years, and 
was past seventy. The Act, while 
making future provision for the 
removal of inefficient head-masters 
by declaring the tenure ouly “dur- 
ante bene placito,” had speciully 
maintained his freehold of the office 
“quamdiu bene se gesserit.” But he 
resigned the next year, before the 
new regulations could have come 
into operation, and was presented 
by a relative to the rectory of Sap- 
cote in Leicestershire, where he 
died. The improved position of 
the school now offered attractions 
to a man of higher mark. Thomas 
James, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge, already ‘twice 
distinguished there as ‘Members’ 
Prizeman,” was elected to the 
vacancy. He brought to Rugby 
Eton scholarship and probably Eton 
discipline—both the most efficient 
of that day. Another Fellow of his 
college accompanied him as second 
master; and other assistant-masters, 
graduates of both universities, were 
added in rapid succession, as the 
trustees came into possession of 
their increased rental, and the school 
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rose in numbers and repute. Dr. 
James found there 52 boys: in five 
years he had raised them to 165.* 
The one large school-room was no 
longer sufficient; a new building 
was added on to its west side (com- 
municating with it by the folding- 
doors of its original entrance) con- 
taining two additional schools, oc- 
cupying as nearly as possible the 
site of the present “ Fifth-form” 
and “Twenty” schools. In _ the 
first of these were four long tables, 
at one of which the boarders dined, 
and the three others were occupied 
by the first, second, and lower third 
forms. The upper storey was divided 
by wooden partitions into “ studies” 
for the boys, leaving a broad pas- 
sage in the middle, A three-storeyed 
erection on the north front of the 
mansion-house was also appropriated 
to the same purpose. But even the 
new schools overflowed, for the 
numbers rose in time to near 800; 
and the head-master was obliged to 
migrate into a barn adjoining the 
Dunchurch road—somewhat lower 
down than the present chapel— 
which, with an addition at one end, 
formed a commodious school-room. 
There, for more than twenty years, 
successive head-masters taught the 
two senior forms, and it was even 
used as a chapel on Sunday, when 
the numbers of the boys grew too 
large for all to be accommodated in 
their gallery in the parish church. 
The far end of this “ Barn-schooi” 
(as it was called) was cut off to 
form a room for the French master 
and his class; and there was a 
smal] lean-to at one end which had 
very painful memories attached to 
it, being a sort of execution-dock, 
so often resorted to by a subsequent 
head-master of moderate stature 
for the punishment of delinquents, 
that a witty Rugbeian suggested as 
a motto for it, “Great cry and little 
Woot.” Connecting these build- 
ings with the three schools adjoin- 
ing the old manor-house, was a line” 
of cow-sheds, which served as a 

shelter in rainy weather, where the 
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Fifth and Sixth congregated, as now 
in the cloisters, before lesson-hour, 
and in which the fags of that day, 
many of whom are now living to 
record it (eredite posteri)—played . 
marbles! Such was the Rugby of 
1809, for it was not until then that 
barn and cow-sheds disappeared, 
and the present school buildings 
were begun. Marbles, we fear, sur- 
vived longer, for even hoops had 
their season down to a later date. 

We have tolerably accurate de- 
scriptions of Dr. James’s days; for 
in his time Ragby began to take a 
public rank, and Rugbeians thought 
their experience worth recording. 


“Good school, Rugby,” George 
III. is reported to have said— 
“Good scholar, Dr. James—very 


good scholar.” His Majesty might 
not have been the most competent 
judge, but he had a knack of enun- 
ciating facts. In 1789, one of Dr. 
James's pupils was Charles Apper- 
ley, better known as “ Nimrod.” 
In his garrulous old age he took 
to writing some rambling recollec- 
tions which he called his ‘ Life and 
Times;’ they were published in 
‘Fraser,’ and might have gone on till 


-now (for they never seemed to get 


any nearer the end), if he had 
lived, and if the editor had not 
grown tired of him—which he did. 
He jots down amongst them notes 
of his school-days, which are not 
without interest, and when correct- 
ed and illustrated by contemporary 
recollections, give a tolerable notion 
of what those school-days were. 
There were then six assistant-mas- 
ters. The head-master taught the 
Sixth (not numbering more than 
twelve or fourteen) and the Fifth 
forms. The upper fourth was under 
Innes, the second Master (after- 
wards master of Warwick school), 
“a gentleman,” says Nimrod, “in 
thought, ‘word, and deed;” and 
moreover, an admirable player of 
single-stick, which he much encour- 
aged amongst the boys. The Lower 
Fourth and Upper Third—under 
William Sleath (afterwards master of 





* Dr. James a 


lived in the town. 


ppears not to have included in his liste such foundationers as 
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Repton School), and Philip Homer 
respectively—ocecupied the original 
“Qld School;” while the centre 
school held the Lower Third, Second, 
and First, under John Sleath (after- 
wards High Master of St. Paul’s), 
William Birch, and Richard Rouse 
Bloxam. There was a terrible 
amount of flogging; but that was 
not peculiar to Rugby, being a 
remedy much in vogue at all 
schools at that date; and there 
was also the unnecessary addition 
of canings—always more objection- 
able, as liable to be inflicted accord- 
ing to the master’s temper at the 
moment—even “double” canings 
—three blows on each hand. The 
boarding-house system was then in 
full operation. When it was first in- 
troduced seems now beyond dis- 
covery; but in all probability many 
boys must have lodged out in Mr. 
Crossfield’s time; though it has 
been stated that Mr. Burrough, in 
his later days, refused many boys 
for want of room, from which 
it would appear that the “school- 
house” (in which he had at one 
time as many as fifty) was then 
the only available accommodation. 
The earliest boarding-house. of 
which there seems to be any cer- 
tain record, is that kept by the 
Rev. Christopher Moor, at the Rec- 
tory. The recognition of “private 
tutors”—a great blot in our pub- 
lic school and university system, 
amounting to a confession that the 
public tedching, expensive as it is, 
proves insufficient—was beginning 
to creep in, probably from Eton. It 
has been found too convenient a 
means of increasing the masters’ 
emoluments not to have made good 
its footing both at Rugby and else- 
where. After long figuring in the 
lists as one of the “optional” items, 
private tutors and private studies 
are now charged among ‘“neces- 
saries.”* In Apperley’s time the 
tutor was really optional; but this 
gave the boys who availed them- 
selves of his aid a very unfair 
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advantage; for then it was the 
custom for the private tutor to 
“construe” over the lesson to his 
pupils previous to their going up 
with it to the master of their form; 
and young Apperley, whose father 
considered all necessary instruction 
fairly included in the regular school 
fees, took advantage of William 
Sleath’s nearsightedness to slip in, 
and enjoy a little private tuition 


unperceived. Fagging—a more 
venerable but less popular insti- 
tution—existed then at Rugby 


in a form which few even of its 
most zealous defenders would wish 
to see restored. Instances of great 
cruelty were rare, bat not un- 
known. The case of half-roasting 
before the hall fire, at which readers 
of ‘Tom Brown’ may have shud- 
dered, and which is by many sup- 
posed to be a myth common to 
many public schools, certainly took 
place in Dr. James’s days at Rugby, 
and the names of the tormentor and 
his victim are well known to many 
of their contemporaries now living. 
Bat even the common daily life of 
a fag had its hardships. Warming 
two or three cold beds by one’s 
own natural caloric was not a plea- 
sant process; neither was running 
two miles and back, at four o'clock 
in the morning, to take up the 
night-lines which ‘the prepostor 
had set in the Avon, the best pre- 
parative for first lesson at seven. 
Blacking shoes, cleaning knives and 
forks, and carrying up the water 
from the pump to the dormitory— 
even to “ Paradise” itself—would be 
thought hard measure by a school- 
house fag of the present day; when 
even “fagging-out” at cricket— 
that most wholesome practice—is 
all but superseded by the use of 
nets. Yet these things do not seem 
to have broken the hearts of the 
Rugbeians of the past, or to have 
interfered with their pleasant re- 
miniscences of “Queen Treen,” the 


“popular pastry-cook of those days, 


or of the great jack that was snared 





* We are not advocating a reduction of charges; good masters should be 
liberally paid. But we object to “optional” and “private” tuition in a public 
school : let a!l necessary education be included in one single charge. 
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in Caldecott’s pond, in face of all 
perils—perils from Caldecott, perils 
from prepostors (who always claimed 
a monopoly of poaching), perils 
from the masters, and even from 
jack himself, who snapped his 
teeth within an inch of Butler’s 
nose, and nearly spoilt a future 
head-master of Shrewsbury. For 
a great fisherman was Sam Butler, 
in all modes, lawful and unlawfal— 
“an idler fellow could scarce be 
found at Rugby,;” solitary and un- 
popular; always reading novels and 
plays, and yet knowing the most 
crabbed bits of Demosthenes, and 
the toughest Greek chorus, by some 
sort of intuition, and dictating 
Latin verses as fast as others could 
write them down, “Play for But- 
ler,”* sounded in the school on the 
“given” half-holidays as commonly 
as have other well-known names 
in modern remembrance. “ How 
do you take it, Butler?” was a not 
uncommon appeal from Dr, James, 
when one of those hopelessly cor- 
rupt jumbles of Greek words, whose 
translation can be only happy guess- 
work at the best, came on in the 
course of the Sixth-form lesson; 
and [utler’s solution, if not always 
certainly correct, was sure to be 
“ben trovato." Very pleasant is 
this condescension of the elder scho- 
lar to the bright young pupil; too 
really learned to profess infalli- 
bility, too generous not to give 
full scope to vigorous youthful 
genius, too liberal not to recognise, 
through the external relations of 
master and pupil, the equal plat- 
form upon which mind meets mind. 
It will not fail to remind Sixth-form 
Rugbeians of a later date, how 
Arnold used in such cases almost 
to repeat his predecessor’s phrase, 
turning with that smile of his that 
was always half a frown, to some 
young student of hardly less pro- 
mise than Butler—“ What do you 
make of it, ?” when readings 
and commentators were all at vari- 
ance, and he was quite conscious 
that his own limited scholarship 
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made him an unsteady holder of the 
critical balance. Those were the 
days, too, in which Walter Savage 
Landor astonished masters, boys, 
and neighbouring rustics, by the 
use and abuse of those remarkable 
powers which should have made him 
a pride to Rugbeians—beating But- 
ler himself in Latin versification, and 
without a rival in boxing, leaping, 
and all sports allowed or forbidden ; 
now seen on _ borseback out of 
bounds, galloping beyond the reach 
of pedestrian authorities, and now, 
after the fashion of a Roman reti- 
arius, throwing his casting-net over 
the head of the miller who had 
ventured to demand possession of 
that illegal implement, and reduc- 
ing his enemy to abject submission 
under those helpless circumstances ; 
and when good Dr. James (on whom - 
he was always writing squibs, Latin 
and English), with the intention 
of offering serious remonstrance, 
knocks for admission at his study- 
door—that recognised castle of 
every Rugbeian, which no master 
dreams of entering without leave— 
affecting to discredit the reality of 
the visit or the voice, and devoutly 
ejaculating from within his bolted 
fortress, “ Avaunt, Satan !” 

Dr. James’s epitaph in the school 
chapel probably does him less than 
justice when it records of him, “ Frat 
lepore condita gravitas.” He is said 
by his old pupils to have been as 
fond of a joke as he was of flogging; 
and he certainly seems to have 
borne with much from really clever 
boys. The late Lord Lyttelton by 
times delighted and provoked him. 
He—at that time Mr. Lyttelton— 
was the ringleader in a good deal of 
mischief at the school in his day; 
but so clever and so amiable that 
he met with considerable indal- 
gence. He and others tied up a 
young donkey one morning in the 
Doctor’s desk at school; and Dr. 
James, on proceeding to lesson, 
found the post of honour already 
occupied by this strange represen- 
tative. He must have either. been 





* One half-holiday in each week is supposed to be given for some specially 
good exercise in the Sixth. 
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too much amused to preserve his 
gravity, or have had remarkable 
forbearance. “Take the young 
doctor down, but don’t hurt him,” 
was all he said; and the culprits 
seem to have heard no more of it. 
Lyttelton grew rather too much for 
the Doctor at last, and received one 
of those notices to quit which save 
the pain of expulsion.* He carried 
himself and his jokes to Christ- 
church, where Dean Jackson found 
him as pleasant and as troublesome 
as Dr. James had. He dressed up 
the then existing “Mercury” in 
the basin of Tom Quadrangle in a 
cast-off wig and gown of the Dean’s; 
to him, at least, the credit of it was 
given by Jackson himself, on the 
ground that “no man in college 
would have dared to have done it.” 
His insuperable love of fun some- 
what interfered, in later years, with 
the due appreciation of his real 
abilities in the House of Commons. 

The annual “ Speeches,” at which 
the prize poems and essays are re- 
cited, and occasionally dramatic dia- 
logues and orations selected at the 
speakers’ option, date from a very 
early period in the history of the 
school. They used at first to be 
held at the beginning of the summer 
holidays, when (in Mr. Knail’s time) 
the original school used to be 
strewed with rushes in honour of 
the visit of the trastees. For this 
primitive festal decoration was in 
after days substituted the dressing 
the masters’ desks, in the school 
where the speeches were held, with 
oak-boughs and flowers; and this 
again was given up, when (in 1814) 
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the time was changed from Mid- 
summer to Easter, when flowers and 
green boughs were scarce, and when 
the increasing numbers of the com- 
pany led to the erection of galleries, 
and the converting the whole area 
into an amphitheatre, so that such 
decorations were no longer practi- 
cable. They were then transferred 
to the “Island,” which, with much 
labour and groaning of fags, was 
made to assume for the Easter week 
(and for that week only) the ap- 
pearance of a highly-kept garden, 
which the ladies were expected to 
visit, and which sent many an ad- 
miring mother home charmed with 


the Arcadian recreations of her 
much-maligned schoolboys. That 


island is, alas! no more an island. 
Very many have been its vicissi- 
tudes: originally (my antiquarian 
friend thinks) a British tumulus; 
then possibly one of the fish-ponds 
of the monks of Pipewell—they 
certainly had others close by; then 
a shady grove in which prapostors 
of every ancient date sat apart like 
gods, and conned their lessons; then 
a garden useful only to keep fags 
from being idle, or Jiving in un- 
natural enjoyment (as at present) of 
half-holidays, where they were fag- 
ged to make really pretty flower- 
beds with the strangest garden- 
tools—half a pewter spoon, or a 
whole dinner-fork; then a gymnas- 
tic ground with swing and poles, 
and the moat drained dry, but only 
half filled up. A more wretched 
sight than it now presents is not to 
be imagined. Who can believe that 
in that dry ditch William Heyrick 





* On the Dunchurch road there was a stile long known as “ Bags’ Stile ;” for 
here a certain set of boys, of whom Lyttelton was one, used to sit and “ chaff” 
the passing “ bagsmen”—for the commercial travellers to Rugby then rode with 
actual saddle-bags ; and this practice led to terrible fights occasionally with the 


aggrieved riders. 
verses are as follows :— 


When Lyttelton departed he left an elegy, of which the first 


“ Farewell, ye bagsmen, sons of Grease! 
Ye men of bags, farewell ! 
To Rugby now jog on in peace, 
In peace at Lambley’s t dwell. 


“No more the odious ery of ‘ Bags !’ 
Shall haunt you through the town, 
In safety mount your lanky nags, 
For Lyttelton is gone!” 





+ The landlord of the “ Eagle.” 
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in 1776, was tempted to bathe five 
times in one day, and caught cold 
therefrom ? 

Dr. James had done much to make 
the Speech-day attractive by prac- 
tising the boys in elocution, with 
which he took very great pains— 
a point to which Dr. Wooll, in his 
mastership, also paid much atten- 
tion; but Dr. Arnold—himself no 
elocutionist — rather discouraged 
any display of the kind, and cer- 
tainly diminished the interest of 
this annual festival, by making the 
recitation of prize compositions, 
often very badly delivered, and 
the distribation of the prizes, the 
sole attractions in the programme. 
Under the present management, 
Shakespeare and Sheridan have 
been very judiciously restored, and 
portions only of the prize essays 
ure now recited, much to the delight 
of the ladies, and somewhat to the 
relief of the boys, by whom the 
whole proceeding has usually been 
voted a bore; though those who 
remember poor Bob Thorpe as Fal- 
staff will make exceptions. But 
even Dr. James was unable to train 
orators at Rugby. Nimrod can 
only remember one of his school- 
fellows who obtained any notice as 
a speaker in Parliament; and he 
was a noble lord who rose when he 
was very tipsy, and had to be pulled 
down by the skirts of his coat. 
The vice of Rugby in those days 
was drinking; it had been its vice 
from time to time in later days,— 
even in the rose-coloured period of 
‘Tom Brown,’ when there was less 
excuse for it in the general habits 
of society ; but Mr. Apperley records 
that there was “an excellent feeling 
throughout the school as to what 
may be called gentlemanlike and 
honourable conduct.” 

For sixteen years Dr. James con- 
tinned at the head of the school, 
which never lost the high position 
it had gained under his govern- 
ment, though in the last few years 
the numbers had slightly decreased. 
He resigned from failing health; 
and the trustees, as a mark of their 
appreciation of his services, applied 
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for and obtained his appointment 
to a prebendal stall at Worcester. 
He was succeeded by another late 
Fellow of King’s—Dr. Henry Ingles, 
master of Macclesfield school. It 
is probable that he found the disei- 
pline somewhat relaxed; at any 
rate, he had the credit, as new 
authorities commonly have, even 
without deserving it, of drawing 
the reins unpalatably tight. One 
very honest measure of reform he 
certainly attempted to carry ont. 
The expenses of Ragby had risen. 
considerably under Dr. James. They 
had amounted, in Mr. Burrough’s 
day, toa sum which seems absurdly 
small to those who have to pa 

modern school-bilis. The little Lord 
Douglas that was to be only cost 
his friends, for one year’s total ex- 
penses, “extras” inclusive, the sum. 
of £26, 163. 24d. And there were 
remonstrances from careful fathers, 
when Dr. James raised the charge 
for board from £12 per annum to 
£14. Yet at the same time, if 
Nimrod’s recollections are to be 
trusted, the private personal ex- 
penses of some of the boys, were 
very consiilerable—exceeding, it is 
to be hoped, any amount that would 
be possible even in our extravagant 
times, when London “ profession-- 
als” are engaged as bowlers, and 


fags would think it an indignity to . 


roll their own cricket ground, and 
the “Eleven” cannot put on their 
shoes except in a “pavilion,” and: 
Volanteer uniforms and _foot-ball 
costumes make a severe inroad 
upon the privy purse; for he 
speaks of one schoolfellow, a noble- 
man’s son, who spent a hundred 
pounds a-year in pocket-money.. 
Sach abuses probably led to a cir- 
cular which was issued by the new 
head-master, on his appointment, 
announcing his intention to carry 
out the design of his predecessor in 
reducing the expenses of the school, 
“to meet the wants of persons with 
moderate incomes and large fami- 


lies;” and calling upon parents 
themselves to check unnecessary 
extravagance. 


Dr. Ingles appears to have shown 


38 








a severity of manner, if not of per- 
sonal disposition, which contrasted 
unfavourably with the amenity of 
the late hexd-master. He was very 
unpopular at first; and this led to 
what must be considered the chief 
event of his reign—the Great Re- 
bellion of 1797. There had, indeed, 
been an outbreak before this, which 
Nimrod (whose sensibilities could 
not have been very easily shocked) 
characterises as ‘“awful”—a word 
of more meaning in his schoolboy 
days than now; but it was before 
his time; and as, with unusual reti- 
cence, be professes himself unwill- 
ing to revive the subject, we may 
conclude he knew very little about 
it. A lady’s letter,* lately pub- 
lished, places the tact and the date 
(1786) beyond all doubt; but we 
are able now to recover nothing of 
the details. But many actors in 
the later rebellion survive. It has 
assumed so many forms in the 
school traditions, that it may be as 
well to give the points in which 
the narratives of eyewitnesses a- 
gree. It arose out of the surrepti- 
tious purchase of gunpowder for 
firing a pistol. Dr. Ingles required 
from the culprit the name of the 
person who had sold the forbidden 
article; but the cautious tradesman 
had entered the purchase as tea, 
and the boy was flogged for a false- 
hood—of course, so far, unjustly. 
The school, in righteous indigna- 
tion, broke the cowardly trades- 
man’s windows. The Doctor in- 
sisted they should be paid for. The 
bolder spirits in the Sixth and Fifth 
—a future Marquess and a Bishop 
amongst the number—protested by 
a round-robin that they would do 
no such thing. Severe measures were 
threatened by the master. A petard 
fixed to the door of his school that 
evening, which blew it off its hinges, 
was the reply on the part of the 
boys. On the following morning 
—the Saturday of the great Novem- 
ber horse-fair—the school-bell rang 
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out, after first lesson, violently and 
irregularly, what was soon known 
to be the tocsin of war. The 
benches, desks, and wainscoting, 
were torn down from the several 
schools, and piled in one large bon- 
fire in the middle of the Close, to 
the great enjoyment of the farmers 
and horse-jockeys, who lined the 
railings by the Dunchureh road. 
The school-room windows, protect- 
ed by lattice-work, were broken 
with pointed sticks by small boys, 
hoisted for that purpose on their 
companions’ shoulders. Personal 
violence was threatened against 
Ingles himself—the ‘ Black Tiger,” 
as he was irreverently called. He 
wus obliged to shut himself up in 
his house; and as, unfortunately, 
most of the other masters seem to 
have taken advantage of a three- 
quarters holiday to be out of the 
way, matters became so alarming, 
that assistance was claimed from a 
sergeant’s party who happened to 
be recruiting at the fair. For some 
time the sergeant was to be seen, 
with his sword drawn, keeping 
guard at the door of the Doctor's 
house, but looking very much, as 
one of the rebels described it, as if 
he were going to lead him to execu- 
tion. At last the constitutional 
party were reinforced by masters, 
special constables, and volunteer 
farmers with horsewhips—who pro- 
bably embraced the opportunity of 
vengeance for stoned pigeons and 
poultry—and the confederates re- 
treated to the island; where, how- 
ever, though they had an embryo 
general among their leaders,t they 
seem to have attempted no further 
defence than fastening the door of 
the old drawbridge, or, according 
to some authorities, raising the 
bridge entirely. In either case, the 
recruiting sergeant gallantly forced 
the passage, sword in hand, his men 
followed, and the rebels capitu- 
lated. They were not allowed any 
honours of war. Some were ex- 





* Mrs. Delany's Autobiography, vol. vi. p. 422. 


Letter from Miss Clayton to 


Miss Port, Dec. 8, 1786: “1 hope that your brother behaved as you wished him 
at Rugby, where I was quite sorry to hear there had been a rebellion,” 
+ Sir William Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., K.C.H. 
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pelled, others flogged; some of the 
Sixth form had their choice; and 
one of the trustees of the school, 
whose son had declined the personal 
punishment, and been sent home 
in consequence, is said to have 
brought the recusant back forth- 
with, and to have , himself ‘super- 
intended the infliction with the stern 
- virtue of Brutus. A worthy clergy- 
man who was a fag in those years, 
and had little personal share in the 
glories or sufferings of the war, 
chuckles to this day at the just retri- 
bution which then overtook a certain 
preepostor, who was in the habit of 
sorely persecuting him. This youth- 
ful tyrant was engaged that very 
evening in making our informant, 
and another small victim, jump a 
stile, “coaching” them with a 
four-in-hand whip to stimulate their 
exertions, when there came a mes- 
senger from the school-house — 
* Mr. O——, the Doctor wants you.” 
(C had signed the fatal round- 
robin.) There was no doubt as to 
the nature of the communication; 
he tossed his whip to one of the fags 
to carry home, with a very crest- 
fallen air, and repaired to that 
torture - chamber before alluded 
to, where some one else was 
prepared to act as 
man.” 

Those were the days, it must be 
remembered, of the Four-in-Hand 
Clab; and the passion for hand- 
ling the ribbons extended itself to 
the boys, who saw magnificent turn- 
outs passing continually along the 
Dunchurch road. So Mr. Over, the 
school carpenter, was appointed 
coachmaker; and rival chariots, 
drawn by teams of from four 
to twelve fags in harness, and tooled 
by a prepostor, raced round the 
school - close. “ Bucknill’s” and 
“ Birch’s” were reputed the fastest 
teams. “I have travelled many a 
mile in rope harness,” says a hero of 
even a later date. ‘ Long” Parry of 
Lianrhaiadr, one of the best gentle- 
men-coachmen as well as one of the 


best scholars of his day, must have 
ractised at the chariot races at 
ugby. 
Ingles’s reign had something of 
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a warlike character altogether. 
About 1804 the Volunteer move- 
ment was at its height in England; 
and the school had its own corps 
then, as it has now. Our modern 
riflemen would think it a very 
quaint uniform; blue lapelled coats, 
with red cuffs and collars; still 
more would they smile at the wea- 
pons—heavy wooden swords in tin 
sheaths, with which these ancients 
practised, with a contempt of prac- 
tical usefulness which must have 
comne from the War Office itself, the 
cavalry broadsword exercise, But 
in warlike spirit they were not a 
whit behind their modern repre- 
sentatives. Their pugnacity appears 
to have been such that it would have 
been hardly safe to trust them with 
the regulation weapons which the 
present Rugby corps wear so inno- 
cently. They had not only parades, 
but sham-fights—if a fight could be 
called sham from which the com- 
batants retired with broken heads 
and bloody noses; attacking and de- 
fending the Doctor's farmyard on the 
“little island” between what were 
then the two closes; and it was for- 
tunate that the swords were wooden. 
But there were boys in that corps 
who handled other weapons almost 
before they were men: Miller, who 
led the Enniskillens at Waterloo; 
Holbeche and Biddulph, who charged 
in command of troops under their 
old schoolfellow; and many others 
of the twenty-five Ragbeians who 
might have been counted on that 
glorious field. 

Dr. Ingles was the first head- 
master who introduced two regular 
examiners—one from each university 
—for the exhibitions. Up to that 
date there had been one only, 
casually nominated by the master or 
trustees—a Dr. Clare, an old Ruag- 
beian, holding the office for many 
years in succession. Yet Ingles is 
said not to have shone as a 
scholar, and to have been re- 
buked for ignorance by one of 
his own examiners. He was very 
irregular in attendance at the early 
first lesson ; a remarkable contrast to 
the punctuality of both Wooll 
and Arnold. In his days the Bath 
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was built; finished, as says a diary 
kept by a boy then at the school, 
September 6, 1779; and amidst 
all the changes at Rugby, that un- 
pretending structure survives, un- 
changed in any material feature. 
From the same source—unfortunately 
scanty, as most schoolboy records 
are—we learn that the expenses at 
this time were sixteen guineas per 
annum for board, and four guineas 
for tuition ; and that “every boy was 
expected to bring a knife and fork, 
six towels, and a ¢rinking-horn.” 
A little farther on comes an amusing 
entry—“ No French this day, as Mr. 
Wratislaw is gone to Warwick 
races.” 

Upon the whole the state of 
affairs under Dr. Ingles does not 
appear to have been flourishing, 
for the numbers declined consider- 
ably as cofnpared with even the 
Jater years of Dr. James, who left 
198 names on the list. When Dr. 
Ingles resigned, after a ten years’ 
administration, there were only 150. 
The new head-master was Dr. John 
Wooll, sometime Fellow of New 
College, who, at the time of his elec- 
tion, was Master of Midhurst School. 
Amongst the unsuccessful competi- 
tors was a Rugbeian of high dis- 
tinetion, who had won nearly every 
classical honour at Cambridge, was 
then .head-master of Sbrewsbury 
School, and seemed to possess every 
claim to the preference enjoined 
under the Act of 1777; but the 
reputation for severity which marked 
Dr. Butler’s earlier years at Shrews- 
bury was possibly the reason of 
his being set aside. When, sub- 
sequently, the Shrewsbury scholars 
whom he sent up to the universi- 
ties carried away the highest 
distinctions, year after year, not 
only as against Rugby, but against 
“ ajl England,” some of the trus- 
tees must have cast a jealous eye 
towar’s the rival foundation, and 
confessed that they had possibly 
missed their man. Rugby prospered, 
nevertheless, under its new head- 
master, and the trustees lost no 
time in providing him with better 
accommodation than the old barn- 
school and cow-shed  cloisters, 


’ 
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which had been always intended 
as a temporary arrangement, though, 
like other. makeshifts, it had 
lasted so long. The school estates 
were still increasing in value; 
they were enabled to pay off 
their mortgage, and in 1808 they 
obtained a new Act of Parlia- 
ment, under the provisions of which 
the old manor-house, schools, and 
barns, were all pulled down toge- 
ther, and the present buildings took 
their place at a cost of £35,000. 
They succeeded, apparently, in solv- 
ing the very difficult problem of 
rebuilding on the same site, and yet 
making use of the old accommoda- 
tion unti] the new was ready; for 
the work of the school was carried 
on uninterruptedly during the four 
years which were occupied in the 
new building. All kinds of tempo- 
rary shifts were made, and as 
svon as the workmen were out 
of one new school the boys were in 
it, and the room which they had 
left became a pile of rubbish by 
the next morning. At last all was 
cleared away, and the new buildings 
—certainly very “questionable Go- 
thic’"—presented, nevertheless, that 
substantial and not unpleasing tout 
ensemble which every Rugbeian 
would protest against seeing dis- 
turbed in its main features by the 
best architect that ever handled 
pencil. The chapel was not built 
for some years later—in 1820, 
under another Act; and although it 
cost £8000 originally, and it is hard 
to say how much in alterations since, 
even with its modern transepts 
and painted glass, it fails to bea 
satisfactory object to an ecclesiologi- 
cal or architectural eye. Its interests 
are of a. higher kind; there lies 
Arnold, who died “in his harness” 
(we wish Crossfield lay there 
too); round him, not a few 
of those who fought the battle 
with him, masters and pupils 
—Grenfel], and Mayor, and Hatch; 
and others who followed later, not 


less loved or lamented. ‘here 
is the Crimean Window, “ The 
Good Centurion,’ commemorating 


twenty-five Rugbeians, of all ranks 
and ages, “from the whife-headed 
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veteran general* who entered our 
walls above half a century ago, to 
the dearly-remembered young boyt 
from whom we had parted but a 
few months when he fell so bravely 
—not in destroying men’s lives, but 
in saving them;”{ and the Indian 
Window, the memorial of the not 
less gallant soldiers who died in 
that last terrible struggle—foremost 
amongst whom was Hodson, of Hod- 
son’s Horse. We forget the “ Geor- 
gian Gothic” when we remember 
those English hearts. 

So much was necessary anticipa- 
tion; we have to return to Dr. 
Wooll—whose first arrival at Rugby, 
strange as it may now seem, was in 
a tandem—“ Thos.,”§ the well-re- 
membered old school-house servitor, 
being mounted on the leading horse. 
But the new master and the new 
schools did exceedingly well for Rug- 
by. He was not a remarkable scholar, 
but he made the most of what he did 
know, and scholarship was but mo- 
derately prevalent in his day. He 
succeeded, to a very remarkable de- 
gree, in winning the respect, and 
affection of his pupils. In this bis 
monumental inscription does not go 
beyond the truth: “ Amores omnium 
singulari quadam suavitate sibi con- 
ciliavit.” “He was a perfect gentle- 
man, and a good disciplinarian,” says 
one who knew him well, both as a 
pupil and a friend; indeed, the ex- 
a ae: of regard and kindly recol- 
ection which may be heard from his 
old scholars are unanimous, And 
this is a very high test of worth, and 
may suffice to cover many short- 
comings. Not less kindly are the 
reminiscences in ‘school-house” 
minds of “ Mother Wooli;” in that 
lady’s case no irreverent epithet, for 
it represented well the maternal in- 
terest of one, who had no family of 
her own, in those smaller boys who 
“had the happiness,” as one of them 
expresses it, ‘to be under her care.” 
The gatherings of Rugbeians in Dr. 
Wooll’s days on the evening of the 


Speeches never failed to bring to- . 
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gether a body of old schoolfellows, as 
enthusiastic and perhaps more jovial 
(for the “ Eagle” had not yet taken 
to teetotalism), as those who now 
gather in London; and who met 
their old master ‘there, and were met 
by him, with unfailing cordiality. 
There John Macaulay of Repton 
(too early lost) spoke as few could 
speak; there Sir George Crewe 
stood up and said, “ Show me an ‘ old 
Rugby boy’ in undeserved distress, 
and | will instantly relieve him, and 
do all in my power to restore him to 
his position”; and there Dr. Parr 
himself complimented the young 
speakers on their Greek enunciation. 
There had been some attempt at 
private theatricals in Ingles’s time, 
but not with his knowledge. “ Buck- 
nill’s,” then a dame’s boarding-house, 
was the first of these unlicensed 
theatres. Connected with these 
performances is one well-known 
name—Charles William Macready 
—whom Rugbeians hold ip just re- 
membrance as a gentleman, a scholar, 
and an actor. He was not, however, 
the originator of the taste; and it 
was not until he had been more than 
once a spectator that he made “his 
first appearance upon any stage,” in 
Bucknill’s hall, as Dame Ashfield, 
in ‘Speed the Plough.’ His next 
character was Mrs. Brulgraddery, 
in ‘John Ball. When Dr. Wooil 
succeeded to power, the company 
took more courage. They got up 
‘The Castle Spectre,’ which was 
acted in ‘“ Over-School,” Oct. 15, 
1807, with the following cast :— 


Earl Osmond. .T. Rosinson (afterwards 
Archd. of Madras), 


Earl Perey....G. Rickxerts (Sir G. W. 
Ricketts, afterwards 
Judge of the Supreme 
® Court at Madras). 


Kenrick. .... ..Hopxtns. . 

Father Philip..Witus (afterwards pre- 
bendary of Wells). 

Reginald .... * Doubled” by -C. W. 


Motley...... Maorzapy. 
Hassan........WatHovse (now Lord 
Hatherton). 





* Major-General H;-W. Adams, C.B., mortally wounded at Inkermann. 

+ J. W. J. Dawson, Lieutenant, Royal Artillery, died of injuriés received in 
removing live shells on the explosion of a French siege-train. 
§ Thomas Woolridge. 


¢ ‘The Book of Rugby School,’ p. 85. 
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Saib.........H. Rosson (aft. Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s, 


Camb.) 
Muley.......W. AyYLING. 
Allan. ..... . Hon, E. Fuvcn (late Brit. 
Chaplain at Ceylon). 
Evelina...... R, Tworenny. 
Angela...... W. Dicxkexs. 
.. ‘H. W. Wurnyrizvp. 


“ Dr. Wooll,” writes Mr. Macready, 
“winked at the performance, or ra- 
ther encouraged it; we being allowed 
not only to act the play ‘after 
three’ to the boys, but to give an 
evening representation to the people 
of the town and neighbourhood after 
locking-up. The last representation 
was in the ‘Doctor’s school,’ the 
upper part supplying its benches to 
the audience, the lower having been 
converted into a stage, &c., the 
French Master’s school-room, to 
which we had access by a ladder 
through a window” (the door being 
impracticable from its position with 
respect tg the audience), “serving 
us for a dressing-room. Mrs. Wooll 
and her friends, with a numerous 
assemblage from the neighbourhood 
and town, with all the masters and 
their families, except the Doctor and 
James Moor, were present.” 

Within twenty months of his 
leaving the Sixth form at Rugby, 
Mr. Macready made his public debut 
at Birmingham, June 7th, 1810, as 
Romeo; and it was not long before 
Dr. Wooll, having to pass through 
that town, made it his special re- 
quest that Mr. Macready, sen., would 
allow his son to act ‘Hamlet’ on 
that evening, which he did. Two 
or three of the other masters came 
from Rugby to be present, and the 
whole party dined together before 


’ the play. Such a recognition was 
honourable alike to the young actor, 


and his graver friends, 

There were no rebellions in 
Wooll’s days. There were attempts. 
Once the fags threatened a servile 
war for some alleged grievance; but 
one or two expulsions, and some 
minor punishments, checked it at 
the outset. There was another occa- 
sion, when the walls were chalked 
with very terrible manifestoes, call- 
ing on the boys to “rise as one 
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man,” and demanding “Blood!” 
in large letters. But this time as 
no military were perhaps at hand, 
an astute under-master had recourse 
to stratagem. While all the mnu- 
tineers were safe in chapel on Sun- 
day, he had the pockets of their 
week-day clothes searched. In one 
was found a lump of chalk; the 
owner was sent for, and, believing 
that all was discovered, confessed— 
and disappeared. 

Reform at Rugby, as in larger 
societies, was gradual, The cruel- 
ties of the old fagging system were 
much modified under Dr. Wooll, as 
they have been since from time to 
time under his successors. Not 
that it is fair to attribute the sole 
credit of these, or other steps in 
civilisation, entirely to any head- 
master in whose reign they are 
adopted; much is due to the im- 
provement in the tone of society, 
both amongst men and boys. Up 
to this time, the privilege of 
fagging belonged not only to the 
Sixth, but to the “six first” of the 
Fifth form; and the unfortunate 
First and Second forms were subject 
to the whole Fifth indiscriminately. 
An act of cruelty exercised by one of 
these led to the confining the privi- 
lege in future entirely to the Sixth; 
and very few have been the in- 
stances since in which it has been 
seriously abused. There was an- 
other custom, a relic of those bar- 
barous times when they skinned 
freshmen’s noses at Oxford, which 
Dr. Wooll put down. It was called 
“clodding,” and was a ceremony 
of initiation performed upon those 
who were promoted into the Fifth. 
They had to run along the course 
of a small gutter, which flowed from 
the cow-sheds before mentioned, 
through a double line of boys, who 
pelted them with clods of clay 
moistened in that not very deli- 
cate stream. But fortunate was 
he for whom the clods were 
moist; for an unpopular victim had 
them specially hardened for his 
benefit—it was even said with stones 
inside. 

Twenty years was Dr. Wooll 
head-master; be had raised the 
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school to the highest point of num- 
bers hitherto reached—881; but it 
fell off rapidly in subsequent years. 
He resigned in 1827; and then suc- 
ceeded Thomas Arnold —a man 
hitherto comparatively unknown in 
public, engaged with private pupils 
at Laleham, but of whom it was 
prophesied, not antruly, that “he 
would change the face of public 
education throughout England.” 
The Ragby of his day we shall not 
discuss; there can be few who are 
unacquainted with its general fea- 
tures. His own character and daily 
life—and that of the school was never 
separated from it—are eloquently 
told by Dr. Stanley; the feelings 
and fortunes of a school-house bey 
have been graphically described 
by Mr. Hughes; and Mr. Melly’s 
‘Experiences of a Fag’ (a book less 
generally known, bat scarcely less 
interesting) gives an accurate pic- 
ture of what life was in those days 
in the house of an under-master. 
That the entlusiastic admiration 
felt—and justly felt—for Arnold ‘by 
many of his pupils, has led them 
sometimes to do less than justice to 
other masters, has been already 
shown in these pages.* The great 
work which he did at Rugby stands 
in no need of exaggerated colouring. 
On one point of school discipline 
especially there has always been a 
great misapprehension in the public 
mind. It is not uncommon to see 
ascribed to him the whole system— 
with its evil as well as its good—of 
governing the school by an aristo- 
cracy of its own members, the pras- 
postors of the Sixth form. We have 
even seen some unfortunate occur- 
rences in another public school 
ascribed entirely to the importation 
there of “‘Arnold’s system” by one 
of his pupils. The prespostorial or 
monitorial form of government was 
no more Arnolds invention than 
Rugby school was. He found it 
existing there, certainly ever since 


- Dr. James's avcession, almost cer- 


tainly long befere. He strengthened 
and encouraged it; he inspired into 


his own Sixth form much of his own 
manly principle and love of trath; 
and he upheld, throagh evil report 
and good report, the institution of 
fagging, as the only possible protec- 
tion, in a large public sehool, against 
“the evils of anarchy, or, in other 
words, the lawless tyranny of physi- 
cal strength.” In the same spirit, 
and with the same disregard of po- 
pular squeamishness, he maintained 
corporal punishment as a stern ne- 
cessity; protesting against “that 
prond notion of personal independ- 
ence which is neither reasonable 
nor Christian,” which “ encourages 
a fantastic sense of the degradation 
of personal correction.” f ae 

Though Dr. Arnold would himself 
have shrunk from claiming to be, 
as a Quarterly Reviewer calls him, 
“the second and moral founiler of 
Rugby,” yet the school unquestion~ 
ably took a decided colour from his 
honest and manly character, and its 
tene underwent a marked improve~ 
ment under his strong government. 
He raised also the standard of work, 
and he especially encouraged the 
study of history and modern lan- 
guages; though, on this point again, 
more modest than his eulogists, 
he thought that persons “were apt 
to attach undue importance to the 
fact” of their introdection at Rugby.. 
Yet when he obtained one of the in- 
nocent ambitions of his heart—some. 
“mark of reyal recognition for the- 
school”—he devoted the Queen's 
medal to a historical essay. 

To Dr. Arnold succeeded Dr. Tait: 
(now Bishop of London) for eight 
years; and Dr. Goulbgarn for seven 
and a half, when he also resigned ;- 
and in 1858 the present head-master,, 
Dr. Temple, was elected, Their- 
governments are too modern for our: 
veracious history, Even “de: mor-- 
tuis,” we have tried to speak * nil 
nisi bonum ;” still more, let us pre- 
serve a disereet silenge as. to living 
bishops and dignitaries, Qnly let 
us not forget Rugby's annus mira- 
bélis under Goulbourn; when the 
school carried off, in 1857, nearly 





* “Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Feb. 1861, 
+ See an Article by Dr, Arnold, in the ‘ 


p. 133, &e. 
Journal of Edugation,” vol. ix, p, 281, dc, 
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every open university scholarship 
both at Oxford and Cambridge; or 
that Dr. Tait raised the numbers to 
their highest point—493 ;* or that 
Dr. Temple, to his great credit, 
has abolished the “ goal-keeping” 
at football, which ‘made a cold win- 
ter half-holiday a misery to the small 
boys who are now men. The time 
may come when their own pupils 
‘will speak of their days as the golden 
age of Rugby, even as the scholars 
-of Arnold do now: all honour to 
the generous and scholar-like spirit 
which will see no failing in the old 
master of the old school! 

The present constitutional govern- 
ment of Rugby consists of the 
head-master and eighteen assistant 
masters, who are university gradu- 
ates. .Of these, thirteen are speci- 
ally classical; three are for mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy—a 
study which has been introduced 
of late years; and two for mo- 
dern jlanguages,—one an Oxford 
‘M.A., who has resided some years 
in France, and the other a foreign 
graduate at Berlin. Seven of these 
masters are on the foundation; 7.:e. 
they receive certain allowances from 
the Sheriff estates; the others are 
paid chiefly by capitation-fees. But 
‘nine of the classical masters have 
an important additional source of 
income from their private pupils, 
averaging about forty each, who 
pay £10,10s. annually for such 
assistance; three others have a dis- 
tinct salary for assisting the head- 
master; and one as the master of 
‘the Lower ‘School. The privilege 
of keeping a loarding house is also 
‘now confined exclusively to masters 
‘(the “dames” having been gradu- 
ally extinguished by Dr. Arnold), 
and this, of course, implies a certain 
amount of profit; not so consider- 
able, however, as might be sup- 
posed; the high price of provisions, 
the better style of living, and the 
increased accommodation provided 
for the boys, diminish the gains 
wery materially from their propor- 
tion in the good old times. Not to 
‘mention that it is a kind of respon- 
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sibility which many masters would 
rather be without; and Dr. Arnold, 
it is well known, found a difficulty 
in persuading some of his best men 
to undertake it. There are now 
eight of these boarding-houses (ex- 
clusive of the school-house), accom- 
modating each from forty to fifty 
boys. Several ‘important improve- 
ments have been ‘introduced of late 
years into the domestic regulations. 
Dr. Arnold took the first step in 
that direction, by the abolition of 
the “spending houses’ — pastry- 
cooks’ shops, very pointedly so call- 
ed—where the boys had to go night 
and morning in order to get their 
breakfast and tea in any comfort; 
the custom having been, from time 
immemorial, to give out from the 
buttery merely a certain dole of 
bread and milk:(cold), which had to 
be ‘converted into a civilised meal 
by the said pastry-cooks—tea, coffee, 
and butter being extras provided at 
the boys’ private charge. The com- 
fortable spread whith may now be 
seen in the -school-hall was one of 
his earliest introductions. But the 
most desirable innovation of later 
times—and one of which the value 
will be apparent from many points 
of view—is, that in-some of the 
present houses the master and the 
ladies of his family dfne in hali 
with the boys, instead of his merely 
presiding there officially to say 
grace, and taking his own dinner at 
a late hour, as was formerly the 
custom. More than this, in some of 
the houses he spends a certain part 
of the evening in the boys’ hall, at 
his own work, effectually preventing 
those undesirable congregations of 
bigger and idler boys round the 
fires (which, as old’ Rugbeians may 
remember, the most zealous pre- 
postor, far off in the quiet of his 
study, could not always prevent), 
and being at hand to give any 
reasonable help or advice in prepar- 
ing for the next morning’s work. 
Nor does his presence seem to in- 
terfere in the least with the cook- 
ing of the sausages or other deli- 
cacies which were Tom Brown’s de- 





* Dr, Arnold wished to limit the school as nearly as possible to 300. 
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light at Rugby, and at which Miss 
Martineau assured us “the dissen- 
ters generally are amazed and shock- 
ed,” as “a disclosure of the sensual 
cast of mind of the boys in a great 
public school.”* ‘These iniquities 
are still perpetrated, both at break- 
fast and tea, under the very nose 
(without any metaphor) of a clergy- 
man of the Chureh of England, 
and with at least his tacit conniv- 
ance. The old bread-and-cheese- 
and-beer supper at eight o’clock 
has been slightly modified by the 
substitution of butter, or the old- 
fashioned hot bread-and-milk, ac- 
cording to fancy; to obtain which 
latter delicacy, in “ dame’s” houses 
of an older generation, required 
strong personal influence with the 
matron. The comforts of the sick 
were always perfectly well attended 
to in earlier times, and indeed the 
sick-room, in bad weather or literary 
difficulties, was supposed to possess 
rather too much attraction; but the 
new Sanatorium, built about three 
years ago, has great advantages in 
cases of serioas illness or infection. 
It is a pleasant quiet house, stand- 
ing apart in its own grounds, but with- 
in easy reach of the boarding-houses, 
and has a first-rate resident nurse. 

™ Rugby begins to stir about 6.30 
in summer; that is to say, prayers 
begin at 7 to a second; and half 
an hour is not too much to 
dress and get into school.t In 
winter, first lesson is at 8; and 
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for a month before and a month 
after the Christmas holidays, break- 
fast is taken before going into 
school, 7. ¢. at 7.80. This has been 
found not only an effectual remedy 
for the old excuse of “staying-out” 
(going on the sick-list) on a cold 
wet morning, but a really useful 
sanitary precaution. Fortified with 
hot tea and rolls (and possible saus- 
ages), a boy is found to brave snow 
and sleet, and even the chance of a 
“floorer” at lesson, with compara- 
tive indifference. So, at least, say 
Rugby doctors, medical and scholas- 
tic; but some of the boys contend 
that it involves a hurried and unsa- 
tisfactory breakfast; that they scald 
their throats, upset their digestions, 
and are, in consequence, unable to 
construe when called up. Second 
lesson is from 9.15 to 11.15; an- 
other from 12.30 to 1.30; then comes 
dinner; then third lesson and fourth 
(with no real interval) from 2 30 to 
6. This is the work for whole 
school-days,—Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; the three alternate days 
are nominally half-bolidays, when 
there is no Jesson after 11.15. But 
the only real half-holiday is the 
Saturday; for the Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are cut up by the finish- 
ing and correcting the composition 
for the Middle and Lower Schools— 
occupying from half an hour to two 
and a half, according to proficiency ; 
and upon both Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days there is a composition lesson 





es Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft, p. 20. : . 
t There is indeed a terrible bell which begins ten minutes only before school, 
and to this last moment a sleepy lower boy (who is not an elaborate dresser) too 


often defers his getting “P. 
in the following parody th 


‘lhe horrors of such a practice are so well set forth 
at we here quote it as a warning :— 


THE SONG OF THE BELL, 


With hair dishevelled and waste, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A fellow rises at early morn 
From his warm and cosy bed. 
Splash ! splash! splash ! 
Through dirt and cows and mud, 
And still he hears the dismal crash, 
The bell’s far distant thud. 


Dress | Dress! Dress! 
While I listen to the chime, 
Dress! Dress! Dress! 
Four minutes to the time. 
Vest and collar and coat, 
Coat and collar and vest, 
The stomach is faint, the hand is numbed, 
But we cannot stay to rest. 


New Rugbeian (School Magazine), vol. 1. p. 85. 
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from 12 to 1.30. These hours only 
apply with accuracy to the upper 
forms, who prepare their work out 
of school, and therefore go up to 
lessons an hour later; and besides 
these public lessons, every boy has 
to find three hours a-week ont of 
his play-time for his private tutor. 
Every third Monday is also a half- 
holiday, called ‘ Middle-Week” — 
modern Rugbeians say, ‘“ because it 
never was the middle of anything.” 
Altogether, the school-work claims 
about five or six hours per diem, on 
an average, from a boy below “the 
Twenty ;” in the higher forms, of 
course, the amount varies accord- 
ing to individual industry. 
Still, young Rugby finds plenty 
of time for play. Cricket, though it 
has been a Rugby game from the 
earliest records, was late in assuming 
there its present scientific character, 
The “Public Schools” would only 
play matches with each other; 
and while they were distinguishing 
themselves at Lord's, Rugby was 
content with occasional victories 
over “the Town,” or a Warwick- 
shire Club. Dr Wooll brought 
with him some boys from Kent, 
and they seem to have been the 
first to raise the game to something 
of a science. True, we hear from 
Nimrod that in his day “ cricket 
was in high repute;” and Rug- 
beians may cherish, if they will, 
the glorious names of Joseph Port, 
Harry Wise, and Ned Tomkinson, 
whom he hands down to fame, but 
it is only as “hard hitters.” Wil- 
liam Ayling, afterwards one of the 
best gentleman-players in England, 
astonished, and at first disgusted, 
his new schoolfellows by his new- 
fangled notions of batting; he 
made clever “ draws” and obtained 
runs faster than the established 
champions, whose only use of the 
bat was to “swipe.” Loud were 
the protests against such “sneak- 
ing,” as it was called; but in course 
of time science, as usual, carried 
the day, and Ayling was voted 
what would now be called “ Cap- 
tain of the Eleven.” But it is only 
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in very modern times that such 
names as Wynch and Sandford have 
made a cricket reputation for Rugby. 

The Rugby game par excellence is 
the old English game of football, 
popular in this country for imme- 
morial centuries, threatening to 
rival even archery in the days of 
Edward the Third, and still holding 
its place more or less in villages 
from which other sports have died 
out, but having its special temple 
and most imposing mysteries at 
Rugby. Less scientific and more 
energetically active than cricket, it 
is especially adapted to English 
schoolboy taste. King James, in- 
deed, debarred it from his court as 
“meeter for lameing than making 
able the users thereof;” but he 
was neither an Englishman nor an 
athlete. It has certainly served 
both purposes in a high degree at 
Rugby. The only complaint we 
hear is, that it is scarcely played so 
“viciously” as in the generation 
just gone by; that it is assuming a 
somewhat more delicate and dilet- 
tanti character. But it is a noble 
game still, and has more of the 
fierce and thrilling excitement ot 
battle than any other national sport. 
For two months, or thereabouts, it 
continues to be the one absorbing 
subject of outdoor interest in the 
school. It is played, or rather 
fought, under somewhat different 
laws from those of other public 
schools, and the rival principles 
have formed of late important sub- 
jects of discussion. It would be 
utterly hopeless to explain its points 
to any one who does not know the 
game, and quite unnecessary for 
those who do. To drive a ball * in 
one direction against all the efforts 
ofithe opposite party who are driv- 
ing it in the other, is the players’ 
object, and to effect this, pretty 
nearly every species of bodily force 
is in turn called into requisition ; 
kicking is’ the main _principle— 
whether your adversary’s shins, or 
the ball in preference, depends en- 
tirely upon circumstances. ‘ Maul- 
ing”’—which is also allowable in 





* Those who do not know what a real football is, should see Mr Gilbert’s speci- 
mens in the Exhibition of 1862. 
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certain defined cases—is so expres- 
sive a word as to explain itself; but 
for the consolation of any tender- 
hearted reader (especially for horri- 
fied mammas, who see the death's 
head and cross-bones on the school- 
house jerseys) who may consider foot- 
ball a very dangerous game, it is pleas- 
ing to be able to quote the follow- 
ing provisos from the last amended 
Rugby rules :—1st, Though it is law- 
fal to hold any player in a maul, this 
holding does not include attempts to 
throttle or strangle, which are totally 
opposed to all the principles of the 
game, 2d, No one wearing project- 
ing nails or iron plates on the soles 
or heels of his boots or shoes shall be 
allowed to play.” 

There are few more lively sights 
than the schovl-close on the day 
of one of the great matches — the 
“‘ Sixth” against the rest of the school, 
or the “Old” against the “ Present 
Rogbeians.” Each side plays in jer- 
seys and flannels, with velvet caps of 
distinctive colours, which old Rug- 
beians are disposed to regard as 
modern vanities, but which cer- 
tainly add very much to the pic- 
turesque of the game, and no doubt 
inadalie its interest in the eyes of 
the ladies, who, since the late 
Queen Dowager set the example, 
crowd the ground on bright winter 
afternoons whenever a match of 
any special interest is to be played; 
sometimes, in their enthusiasm, 
venturing outside those mysterious 
posts which mark out the “ line 
of touch,” and thus occasionally get- 
ting mixed up with the combatants, 
to their own detriment and the 
general confusion. The scene has 
been already so well described by 
more than one enthusiastic writer 
—by Tom Brown, by William Ar- 
nold, in his ‘ Sixth-Form Match,’ 
and by George Melly, in his ‘ Ex- 
periences of a Fag,’—that it would 
be mere repetition to do more than 
refer to those trathful pages any 
curious readers who may not prefer 
to halt a few hours at Rugby, some 
winter Saturday afternoon, and see 
a match played with their own eyes. 
_For scientific play, for magnificent 
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“drops” and gallant “rons in,” we 
might recommend the Old Rugbeian 
match, usually played about Octo- 
ber 1st, where the heroes of two or 
three generations of players meet 
in the field, and “maul” and “hack” 
each other for very love—vowing, like 
Arthur’s knights, that “it doth them 
good to feel each other’s might ;” but 
for “vicious” play, perhaps the 
contest between the Sixth — thirty 
only in number, but a host in size 
and plock— against the remaining 
450 of the school—or the match in 
which the two champion houses are 
pitted against all the rest, had 
better be selected. Yet probably 
no struggle now is so fierce as that 
which used to take place when, in 
earlier times, the Upper Bench (the 
first twelve) of the Sixth used to 
challenge the whole school, and 
beat them. That match had to be 
stopped by royal proclamation of 
King Wooll, so little like “ play” 
was it. Those were the days of the 
giants, when William Adey drove 
all foes before him like an Ajax; 
terrible in his strength and size, 
though not so great at “drops,” it 
may be, as the more modern 
“ White of Ansteys.” But all this 
is caviare to the multitude. 

“ Hare and Hounds” has also 
had its sacred bard,* and needs not 
our weaker celebration. Only that 
—dealing as we have been more 
largely with the past than with the 
present—we may remark that there 
was a time when it was very dif- 
ferently conducted; when fags were 
hounds and preepostors huntsmen, 
and carried hunting-whips, as the 
hounds could testify ; may, that 
some enterprising spirits hired 
horses for the ran, and the game 
was stopped for that reason for 
many years at the close of Dr. 
Wooll’s mastership, and during the 
early part of Dr. Arnold’s. At pre- 
sent it has become a mere foot 
steeplechase, a good test of wind 
and pluck; and the great object in, 
life for an enthusiastic “* hound” is 
to do the “great Crick run” (thir- 
teen miles) in something less than 
eighty-four minutes; that, we, be- 





* Vide ‘Experiences of a Fag. 
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lieve, being the shortest time at pre- 
sent on record. 

An enthusiastic young friend, 
who reads what we have written, 
insists upon it that we have _ not 
said half enough. We feel relieved 
by his criticism,—we thought we 
had been terribly prosy. He re- 
minds us that in the earliest class- 
list ever issued at Oxford, when 
there were bit two Firsts, one was 
a Rugby man; that a ’ Rugbeian 
first ascended ‘Monte Rosa, and 
stood on Mont Blane without a 
guide; and that their rifle marks- 
men beat Eton and Harrow for 
the Wimbledon Shield.* We offer 
to add, that in the three centuries 
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which have passed since the school’s 
foundation, only one Rugbeian has 
ever been committed for highway 
robbery, and he was a_ baronet, 
and it was a very gentlemanly 
offence in his time; only one, so 
far as we are aware, was ever hung, 
and that was for high treason, which 
is always, to say the least, respect- 
able ; that of the many exhibitioners 
sent to both universities, one only was 
transported (only fur seven years) ; and 
that no head-master has ever come 
upon the parish, though at one time 
such a result was very much feared, 
Still he does not seem satisfied.—We 
can say no more. So, Fioreat —ct 
valeat—Rugbeia ! 
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TEN years ago the world in gene- 
ral had come to a singular crisis in 
its existence. The age was lost in 
self-admiration. We had done so 
many things that nobody could have 
expected a century before—we were 
on the way to do so many more, if 
common report was to be trusted. 
We were about inaugurating. the 
reign of universal peace in a world 
too deeply connected by links of 
universal interest ever to commit 
the folly of war again—we had in- 
vented everything that was most 
unlikely, and had nothing before us 
but to go on perfecting our inven- 
tions, and, securing all the powers 
of nature in harness, to do all man- 
ner of peaceable work for us like the 
giants in the children’s story. What 
a wonderful difference in ten years! 
Instead of linking peaceful hands, 
and vowing to study war no more, 
we have turned Industry away 
from her vaunted work of putting a 
girdle round the world, and set her 
to forge thunderbolts in volcanic 
din and passion. In that moment- 
ous interval great wars have begun 
and endec, and fighting has come 
into fashion throughout the palpi- 
tating earth, We who once did, 


and made, and declared ourselves 
masters of all things, have relapsed 
into the natural size of humanity 
before the great events which have 
given a new character to the age. 
Though we return with cliaracter- 
istic obstinacy and iteration to the 
grand display of wealth and skill 
which in 1851 was a FestiVal of 
Peace, we repeat the celebration 
with very different thougbts. It 
is a changed world in which we are 
now standing. If no -distant sound 
of guns echoes across seas and conti- 
nents upon our ears as we wander 
under the South Kensington domes, 
the lack of the familiar sound will 
be rather disappointing than satis- 
factory. That distant roar has come 
to form a thrilling accompaniment 
to the safe life we lead at home. 
On the other side of the Atlantic 
a race blasée and lost in universal 
ennui has bethonght itself of the 
grandest expedient for procuring a 
new sensation; and albeit we fol- 
low at a humble distance, we too 
begin to feel the need of a supply 
of new shocks and wonders. Those 
fell Merritnacs and Monitors, steal- 
ing forth with a certain devilish 
invulnerability and composure upon , 





* He will not believe in “Mrs. Harris” and her type; he protests that there 
was “never any such pezson.” 
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the human ships and men to be 
made fire and carnage of, are excite- 
ment too high pitched for comfort ; 
but it is only natural that art and 
literature should, in an age which 
has tarned to be one of events, 
attempt a kindred depth of effect 
and shock of incident. In the little 
reflected worlds of the novel and 
the drama the stimdlant has acted 
strongly, and the result in both 
has been a significant and remark- 
able quickening of public interest. 
Shakespeare, even in the excitement 
of a new interpretation, bas not 
crowded the waning playhouse, as 
has the sensation drama with its 
mock catastrophes; and Sir Walter 
himself never deprived his readers 
of their lawful rest to a greater ex- 
tent with one novel than Mr. Wilkie 
Collins has succeeded in doing with 
his ‘Woman in White” We will 
not attempt to decide whether the 
distance. between the two novelists 
is Jess than that which separates 
the skirts of Shakespeare’s regal 
mantle from the loftiest stretch of 
Mr. Bourcicault. But it is a fact 
that the well-known old stories of 
readers sitting up all night over a 
novel had begun to grow faint in 
the public recollection. Domestic 
histories, however virtuous and 
charming, do not often attain that 
result—nor, indeed, would an oc- 
currence so irregular and destructive 
of all domestic proprieties be at 
all a fitting homage to the virtuous 
chronicles which have lately fur- 
nished the larger part of our light 
literature. Now a new fashion has 
been set to English novel-writers. 
Whether it can be followed ex- 
tensively, or whether it would be 
well if that were possible, are very 
distinct questions; but it cannot be 
denied that a most striking and ori- 
ginal effort, sufficiently individual 
té be capable of originating a new 
school in fiction, has been made, 
and that the universal verdict has 
crowned it with success, , 

Mr. Wilkie Collins is not the first 
man who has produced a sensation 
novel. By fierce expedients of crime 
and violence, by diablerie of divers 
kinds, and by the wild devices of a 
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romance which smiled at probabili- 
ties, the thing has been done before 
now. The higher class of Ameri- 
can fiction, as represented by Haw- 
thorne, attempts little else. In that 
strange hybrid between French ex- 
citement and New England homeli- 
ness, we recognise the influence of a 
social system which has paralysed all 
the wholesome wonders and nobler 
mysteries of human existence. Hee- 
tic rebellion against nature—frantic 
attempts by any kind of black art 
or mad psychology to get some 
grandeur and sacredness restored 
to life—or if not sacredness and 
grandeur, at least horror and mys- 
tery, there being nothing better in 
earth or heaven; Mesmerism pos- 
sibly for a make-shift, or Socialism, 
if perhaps it might be more worth 
while to turn ploughmen and milk- 
maids than ladies and gentlemen; 
or, if none of these would do, best to 
undermine life altogether, and find 
what creeping honours might be 
underground: here a Scarlet Letter 
and impish child of shame, there a 
snake-girl, horrible junction of rep- 
tile and woman. ‘The result is no 
doubt a class of books abounding 
in sensation; but the effect is in- 
variably attained by violent and 
illegitimate means, as fantastic in 
themselves as they are contradic- 
tory to actual life. The Master of 
English fiction, Sir E. B. Lytton, 
has accomplished the same end, by 
magic and supernaturalism, as in 
the wild and beautiful romance of 
‘Zanoni.? We will not attempt to 
discuss his last wonderful effort of 
this class, which is a species by itself, 
and to be judged only by special 
rules, which space debars us from 
considering. Of all the produc- 
tions of the supernatural school, 
there is none more perfect in its 
power of sensation, or more entirely 
effective in its working out, than 
the short story of the ‘ Haunted 
House,’ znost thrilling of ghostly 
tales; but we cannot enter upon 
this school of fiction, which is dis- 
tinct from our present subject. Mr. 
Dickens rarely writes a book with- 
out an attempt at a similar effect 
by means of some utterly fantas- 
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tic creation, set before his readers 
with all that detail of circumstance 
in which he is so successful. Amid 
all these predecessors in the field, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins takes up an 
entirely original position. Not so 
much as a single occult agency 
is employed in the structure of 
his tale. Its power arises from 
no overstraining of nature:— 
the artist shows no love of mys- 
tery for mystery’s sake; he wastes 
neither wickedness nor passion, 
His plot is astute and deeply-laid, 
bat never weird or ghastly; he 
shows no desire to tinge the day- 
light with any morbid shadows. 
His effects are produced by com- 
mon human acts performed by 
recognisable human agents, whose 
motives are never inscrutable, and 
whose lire of conduct ‘is always 
more or less consistent. The mo- 
deration and reserve which he ex- 
hibits; his avoidance of extremes; 
his determination, in conducting 
the mysterious struggle, to trust 
to the reasonable resources of the 
combatants, who have consciously 
set all upon the stake for which 
they play, but whom he assists 
with no weapons save those of 
quick wit, craft, courage, patience, 
and villany—tools common to all 
men—make the lights and shadows 
of the picture doubly effective. 
The more we perceive the perfectly 
legitimate nature of the means 
used to produce the sensation, the 
more striking does that sensation 
become. The machinery of miracle, 
on the contrary, is troublesome and 
expensive, and never satisfactory; a 
miraculous issue ought to come out 
of it to justify the miraculous 
means; and miraculous issues are 
at war with all the economy of 
nature, not to say that they are 
difficult of invention and hard to 
get credit for. A writer who boldly 
takes in hand the common me- 
chanism of life, and by means of 
persons who might all be living in 
society for anything we can tell 
to the contrary, thrills us into 
wonder, terror, and breathless in- 
terest, with positive personal shocks 
of surprise and excitement, has ac- 
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complished a far . greater success 
than he who effects the same result 
through supernatural agencies, or 
by means of the fantastic creations 
of lawless genius or violent horrors 
of crime. When we are to see a 
murder visibly done before our 
eyes, the performers must be feeble 
indeed if some shudder of natural 
feeling does not give force to their 
exertions; and the same thing is 
still more emphatically the case 
when the spiritual and invisible 
powers, to which we all more or 
less do secret and unwilling homage, 
are actors in the drama. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ success is, that he ignores 
all these arbitrary sensations, and 
has boldly undertaken to produce 
effects as startling by the simplest 
expedients of life. It is this which 
gives to his book the qualities of 
a new beginning in fiction. There 
is neither murder, nor seduction, 
nor despair—neither startling ec- 
centrics nor fantastic monsters in 
this remarkable story. A much 
more delicate and subtle power 
inspires its action. We cannot ob- 
ject to the means by which he 
startles and thrills his readers; 
everything is legitimate, natural, 
and possible; all the exaggerations 
of excitement,are carefully eschewed, 
and there is almost as little that is 
objectionable in this highly-wrought 
sensation-novel, as if it had been a 
domestic history of the most gentle 
and unexciting kind. 

Except, indeed, in one point. The 
sympathies of the reader on whom 
the ‘Woman in White’ lays her spell, 
are, it is impossible to deny, de- 
voted to the arch-villain of the 
story. The charm of the book, so 
far as character counts in its effect, 
is Fosco, He is a new type of the 
perennial enemy of goodness. But 
there is no resisting the charm of 
his good-nature, his wit, his foibles, 
his personal individuality. To put 
such a man so diabolically in the 
wrong seems a mistake somehow— 
though it is evident that an inno- 
cent man could never have been 
invested with such a combination 
of gifts, No villain of the cen- 
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tury, so far as we are aware, comes 
within a hundred miles of him: 
he is more real, more genuine, more 
Italian even, in his fatness and 
size, in his love of pets and pastry, 
than the whole array of conven- 
tional Italian villains, elegant and 
subtle, whom we are accustomed to 
meet in literature. Fosco from his 
first entrance is master of the scene 
—his noiseless movements, his vil- 
lanous bland philosophies, his en- 
joyment of life, his fine waistcoats 
—every detail about him is neces- 
sary to bis perfection. Not Ricca- 
bocca himself, noble impersonation 
of national character as he is, is 
more complete or individual. The 
manner in which he despises and 
overawes and controls the violent 
and weak Sir Percival—the abso- 
lute but flattering sway he exer- 
cises over his wife, the way in 
which he pervades the whole sur- 
rounding atmosphere with his deep 
“ringing voice,’ his snatches of 
song, his caresses to his pets—is 
quite masterly. The reader shares 
in the unwilling liking to which, 
at his first appearance, be beguiles 
Marian Halcombe; but the reader, 
notwithstanding the fullest proof 
of Fosco’s villany, does not give 
him up, and take to hating him, as 
Marian does. The fact is, that he 
is by a very long way the most 
interesting personage in the book, 
and that it is with a certain sensa- 
tion of sympathetic triumph that 
we watch him drive away in safety 
at last, after the final scene with 
Hartright, in which his own vic- 
torious force and cleverness turn 
discomfiture and confession into a 
brilliant climax of self-disclosure. 
So far from any vindictive desire 
to punish his ill doing, we cannot 
understand how Hartright, or any 
other man, finds it in his heart 
to execute justice upon so hearty, 
genial, and exhilarating a com- 
panion. In short, when it turns 
out that Laura is not dead, and 
that the woman in white was not 
assisted to die, Count Fusco be- 
comes rather an ill-used personage 
than otherwise. He has not done 


a single superfluous bit of villany— 
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he has conducted himself throughout 
with a certain cheerful considera- 
tion for the feelings of his victims. 
He is so undaunted and undauntable 
save for a single moment—always 
master of the position, even when 
he retreats and gives in—that it 
is impossible to treat him as his 
crimes deserve. He is intended to 
be an impersonation of evil, a re- 
presentative of every diabolical 
wile: but Fosco is not detestable; 
on the contrary, he is more inte- 
resting, and seizes on our sympa- 
thies more warmly than any other 
character in the book. 

This, in the interests of art, it is 
necessary to protest against. The 
Foscos of ordinary life are not 
likely, we admit, to take encourage- 
ment from Mr. Wilkie Collins ; but 
if this gentleman has many follow- 
ers in fiction, it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that the disciples will ex- 
aggerate the faults of their leader, 
and choose his least pleasant pecu- 
liarities for special study. Already 
it is a not uncommon result of 
fictitious writings, to make the 
Worse appear the better cause. 
We have just laid down a clever 
novel, called ‘East Lynne,’ which 
some inscrutable breath of popular 
liking has blown into momentary 
celebrity. It is occupied with the 
story of a woman who permitted 
herself, in passion and folly, to be 
seduced from her husband. From 
first to last it is she alone in whom 
the reader feels any interest. Her 
virtuous rival we should like to 
bundle to the door and be rid of, 
anyhow. The Magdalen herself, 
who is only moderately interesting 
while she is good, becomes, as soon 
as she is a Magdalen, doubly a 
heroine. It is evident that nohow, 
except by her wickedness and suf- 
ferings, could she have gained so 
strong a hold upon our sympathies, 
This is dangerous and foolish work, 
as well as false, both to Art and 
Nature. Nothing can be more 
wrong and fatal than to represent 
the flames of vice as a purifying 
fiery ordeal, through which the 
penitent is to come elevated and 
sublimed. The error of Mr. Wilkie 
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Collins is of a different kind, but 
it is perhaps even more dangerous, 
Fosco in suffering would be Fosco 
in collapse, totally unmanned and 
uninteresting. It is the perfect 
ease, comfort, and light-heartedness 
of the man—what virtuous people 
would call bis “ simple tastes,” his 
thorough enjoyment of life, and all 
the pleasant things within reach— 
his charming vanity and amiable- 
ness, as well as his foree, strength, 
and promptitude, that recommend 
him to our regard. Whatever the 
reason may be, few good men are 
permitted in books to enjoy their 
existence as this fat villain is per- 
mitted to enjoy his. He spreads 
himself out in the sun with a per- 
fect pleasure and satisfaction, which 
it is exhilarating to behold. His 
crimes never give him an apparent 
twinge; his own complacent con- 
sciousness of the perfect cleverness 
with which they are carried out, 
confounds all compunctions. He 
is so smilingly aware of the success- 
ful evil he has done, and unaware 
of the guilt of it, that it seems 
heartless to take so innocent and 
genial a soul to task for his pecea- 
dilloes. Such is the great and radi- 
cal drawback of the most notable 
of sensation novels. Foseo is, un- 
questionably, destined to be repeat- 
ed to infinitude, as no successful 
work can apparently exist in this 
imitative age without creating a 
shoal of copyists; and with every 
fresh imitation the picture will take 
more and more objectionable shades. 
The violent stimulant of serial pub- 
lication —- of weekly publication, 
with its necessity for frequent and 
rapid recurrence of piquant situa- 
tion and startling incident—is the 
thing of all others most likely to 
develop the germ, and bring it to 
faller and darker bearing. What 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has done with 
delicate care and laborious reti- 
cence, his followers will attempt 
without any such discretion. We 
have already had specimens, as many 
as are desirable, of what the detec- 
‘tive policeman can co for the en- 
livenment of literature; and it is 
into the hands of the literary De- 
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tective that this school of story- 
telling must inevitably fall at last. 
He is not a collaborateur whom we 
welcome with any pleasure into the 
republic of letters. His appearance 
is neither favourable wo taste nor 
morals, It is only in rare cases, 
even in real life, that bystanders 
side with those conspirators of jus- 
tice; and in fiction it is almost a 
necessity that the criminal who is 
tracked through coil after coil of 
evidence should become _ interest- 
ing, as we see him thrust into a 
corner by his remorseless pursuers. 
The rise of a Sensation School of 
art in any department is a thing 
to be watchfal with jealous eyes ; 
but nowhere is it so dangerous as 
in fiction, where the artist cannot 
resort to a daring physical plunge, 
as on the stage, or to a blaze of 
palpable evlour, as in the picture- 
gallery, but must take the passions 
and emotions of life to make his 
effects withal. We will not deny 
that the principle may be used 
with high and pure results, or 
that we should have little fault to 
find with it were it always employ- 
ed with as much skill and self-con- 
trol as in the ‘Woman in White;’ 
but that is an unreasonable hope; 
and it seems bat too likely that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, in his remarkable 
novel, has given a new impulse to 
a-kind of literature which must, 
more or -less, find its inspiration in 
crime, and, more or less, make the 
criminal its hero. 

The ordinary belief of the public, 
backed by recent experience, seems 
to be that there are few trades 
more easy than the writing of 
novels. Any man who entertains 
this opinion, would do well to take 
a backward glance over the early 
works of Mr. Wilkie Collins. These 
productions, all of which have come 
into existence with elaborate pre- 
faces, and expositions of a “ pur- 
pose,” will prove to the reader that 
the ‘Woman in White’ is not a 
chance suecess or caprice of genius, 
but that the author has been long 
engaged in preparatory studies, and 
that the work in question is really 
the elaborate result of years of 
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labour. Academical sketches and 
studies from the life are not always 
interesting to the general spectator ; 
nor are painters apt to exhibit 
them, by way of showing how much 
pains. were necessary before the 
picture could be composed, and the 
figures duly set and draped; yet 
when the great work is complete, 
there is an unquestionable interest 
in the fragments of suggestion from 
which, one by one, the perfect 
composition grew. We will not 
inquire whether the ‘ Woman in 
White’ is a sufficiently great work 
to merit such an exposition; but 
every reader who thinks. so has 
it in his power to study the port- 
folio of sketches by which the 
author measured his strength. We 
confess that it has, up to a recent 
time, been a marvel to us what pos- 
sible interest any human creature 
could be supposed to take in the 
motives which induced a rational 
man and tolerable writer to weave 
such a dreary web as the ‘ Dead 
Secret,’ or to commit to print and 
publicity such a revolting story 
as ‘Basil.’ It appears, however, 
that the author knew what ue was 
about; his last successful work 
has thrown a gleam of intelligibility 
even upon his prefaces, and it is 
with the respect due to persever- 
ing labour and difficulties overcome 
that we approach the book which 
shows how much he has profited 
by his probation. Let us not ne- 
glect such an opportunity for a 
moral, To judge this author by 
the portfolio of imperfect sketches 
which he liberally confided to the 
world before uncovering the pic- 
ture for which they were made, 
nobody would have concluded him 
likely to open a new path for him- 
self, or to produce a ~remarkable 
and thrilling effect by the most 
modest and subtle means, The 
sketches are often diffuse and washy 
—sometimes coarsely horrible— 
scarcely at all betraying that fine 
faculty of perception which can 
divine and seize upon the critical 
instant, neither too early nor too 
late, in which lies the whole picto- 
rial force and interest of a length- 
VoL. XCI. 
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ened scene. Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
profited in the very highest degree 
by his preparatory labours. He has 
improved upon all his early works 
to an extent which proves in only 
too edifying and complete a way 
the benefits of perseverance and 
painstaking. The very excellence 
of the result tempts us to an un- 
gracious regret. Would that those 
memoranda by which future gen- 
erations may trace “the steps by 
which he did ascend,” had but been 
less confidingly intrasted to the 
public! Such a disclosure of all 
the beginnings and early essays of 
a successful career is possible only 
to literature. Other crafts keep 
their experiments out of sight. 
Authors alone have that ingenuous 
confidence in the world, and belief in 
its candour and kindness, which em- 
boldens them to submit the first 
utterances of the muse to its great 
ear, and confide to it all the particu- 
lars of their progress. Fortunately, 
the confidence is rarely misplaced. 
When the hour arrives, and the man 
becomes fainous, the indulgent world 
applauds his success without pausing 
to remind him of his failures. Let 
us follow the charitable example. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins has made many a 
stumble on the laborious ascent; his 
progress upward has been jolting and 
unharmonious by time; but now 
that he has reached a height upon 
which he can pause and receive the 
congratulations of his friends, let 
not ours be the hand to throw his 
earlier imperfections in his face, 
If he makes as much progress in 
time to come as he has done in the 
past, there is no predicting what 
future altitude may await the au- 
thor of the ‘ Woman in White.’ 

The novel itself is too well known 
to call for anything like a critical 
review at our hands. We need 
not discuss over again so familiar 
a tale, or dwell upon the charac- 
ters which are, all but Fosco, un- 
deniably subordinate to the story, 
and to the delicate succession of 
sensations by which that story is 
set forth. Mr. Wilkie Collins insists 
upon the fact that readers have writ- 
ten to him expressing their interest in 
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“Laura,” and “* Miss Halcombe,” and 
“Anne Catherick ;” a fact, indeed, 
which it is very easy to account for, 
seeing that there could be no story 
bat by means of these figures. But 
in reality the truth is, that one cares 
very little for these characters on 
their own ecconnt, and that Mr. 
Hartright and Sir Percival Glyde 
and the rest are persons whom we 
regard with but the mildest inte- 
rest so far as themselves are con- 
cerned. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the book (always except- 
ing Fosco) is the power and delicacy 
of its sensation incidents; the 
simple manner in which they are 
brought out; generally the perfect 
naturalness of the fact, and always 
the extremely effective manner in 
which the critical moment and 
event’ strike into the tale, giving 
it a precision and distinctness 
which no other expedient could 
supply so well. Nothing can better 
illustrate the skill and_ self-control 
with which these effects are pro- 
duced than the following scene, 
which is the first introduction of 
the “* Woman in White” to the pages 
which bear her name :— 


“The heat had been painfully op- 
pressive all day, and it was now a close 
and sultry night. My mother and sis- 
ter had spoken so many last words, and 
begged me to wait another five minutes 
80 many times, that it was nearly mid- 
night when the servant locked the gar- 
den-gate behind me. I walked forward 
a few paces on the nearést way back to 
London—then paused and hesitated. 

“The moon was full and broad in the 
dark-blue starless sky; and the broken 
ground of the heath looked wild enough 
in the mysterious light to be hundreds 
of miles away from the great city that 
lay beneath it. The idea of descending 
any sooner than I could help into the 
heat and gloom of London repelled me. 
The prospect of going to bed in my air- 
less chambers, and the prospect of gra- 
dual suffocation, seemed, in my present 
restless frame of body and mind, to be 
one and the same thing. I determined 


to stroll home in the purer air by the 
moet round-about way I could take, to 
follow the white winding paths across 
the lonely Heath, and to approach Lon- 
don through its most open suburb by 
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striking into the Finchley road, and so 
getting back .in the cool of the new 
morning by the western side of Regent's 
Park. 

“TI wound my way slowly down the 
Heath, enjoying the divine stillness of 
the scene, and admiring the soft alterna- 
tions of light and shade as they followed 
each other over the broken ground on 
every sideof me. So long as I was pro- 
ceeding through this first and prettiest 
part of my night-walk, my mind re- 
mained passively open to the impressions 
produced by the view; and I thought 
but little upon any subject—indeed, so 
far as my own sensations were concern- 
ed, I can hardly say that I thought at 
all. But when I had left the Heath, 
and had turned into the byroad, where 
there was less to see, the ideaz naturally 
engendered by the approaching change 
in my habits and occupations gradually 
drew more and more of my attention 
exclusively to themselves, By the time 
I had arrived at the end of the road, I 
had become completely absorbed in my 
own fanciful visions of Limmeridge 
House, of Mr. Fairlie, and of the two 
ladies whose practice in the art of water- 
colour painting I was so soon to super- 
intend. 

“T had now arrived at that particular 
point of my walk where four roads met 
—the road to Hampstead, along which 
I had returned; the road to Finchley; 
the road to West-end; and the road 
back to London. I had mechanically 
returned in this Jatter direction, and 
was strolling along the lonely highroad, 
idly wondering, 1 remember, what the 
Cumberland young ladies would look 
like—when in one moment every drop 
of blood in my body was brought to a 
en by the touch of a hand laid lightly 
and suddenly on my shoulder from be- 
hind me. 

“T turned on the instant, with my 
fingers tightening round the handle of 
my stick. 

“There, in the middle of the broad 
bright highroad—there, as if it had that 
moment sprung out of the earth, or 
dropped from the heavens—-stood the 
figure of a solitary woman dressed from 
head to foot in white garments; her face 
bent in grave a on mine, her hand 
pointing to the dark cloud over London 
as I faced her. I was far too seriously 
startled by the suddenness with which 
this extraordinary apparition stood be- 
fore me, in the dead of night, and in 
that lonely place, to ask what she 
wanted, The strange woman spoke first. 
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“*Ts that the road to London?’ she 
said. 

“T looked attentively at her as she 
put that singular question to me. It 
was then nearly one o’clock. AJ] I could 
discern distinetly by the moonlight was 
a colourless youthful face, meagre and 
sharp to look at about the cheeks and 
chin; large, grey, wistfully-attentive 
eyes, nervous uncertain lips, and light 
hair, of a pale brownish-yellow hue. 
There was nothing wild, nothing im- 
modest in her manner; it was quiet and 
self-controlled, a little melancholy, and 
a little touched by suspicion; not exactly 
the manner of a lady, and at the same 
time not the manner of a woman in the 
humblest rank of life. The voice, little 
as I had yet heard of it, had something 
curiously still and mechanical in its 
tones, and the utterance was remark- 
ably rapid. She held a small bag in 
her hand, and her dress—bonnet, shaw], 
and gown, all of white—was, so far as I 
could guess, certainly not composed of 
very delicate or very expensive mate- 
rials. Her figure was slight, and rather 
above the average height; her gait and 
actions free from the slightest approach 
to extravagance. This was all that I 
could observe of her in the dim light 
and under the perplexingly-strange cir- 
cumstances of our meeting. What sort 
of a woman she was, and how she came 
to be out alone in the highroad an hour 
after midnight, I altogether failed to 
guess. The one thing of which I felt 
certain was, that the grossest of man- 
kind could not have misconstrued her 
motive in speaking, even at that suspi- 
ciously late hour, and in that suspi- 
ciously lonely place.” 


Few readers will be able to resist 
the mysterious thrill of this sudden 
touch. The sensation is distinct and 
indisputable. The silent woman lays 
her hand upon our shoulder as well as 
upon that of Mr. Walter Hartright— 
yet nothing can be more simple and 
cleur than the farrative, or more free 
from exaggeration. There is nothing 
frightful or unnatural about her; one 
perceives how her shadow must fall 
on the white summer highway in the 
white moonlight, in the noiseless 
night. She is not a wandering ghost, 
bat a wistful, helpless human creature ; 
but the shock is as sudden, as start- 
ling, as unexpected and incompre- 
hensible to us as it is to the hero of 
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thetale. It is the first “ point” in the 
story ; it is accomplished by the sim- 
plest means, and is in itself a perfectly 
harmless occurrence; yet the mo- 
mentary thrill of that touch has an 
effect as powerful as the most startling 
event. It is, in fact, in its perfect 
simplicity, a sensation-scene of the 
most delicate and skilful kind. 

Not much farther on occurs the 
second effect in this singular picture. 
The whole plot of the story hinges 
upon the resemblance between the 
forlorn creature described above, and 
a beautiful girl, rich, fair, and happy, 
in whose prospects, at the moment 
the discovery is made, trouble or mis- 
hap seem to have no place. She is 
outside the drawing-room window of 
her home, walking upon a moonlit 
terrace, while Walter Hartright inside 
listens to sundry extracts from her 
mother’s letters, read to him by her 
half-sister, Miss Halcombe, by way of 
throwing some light upon the strange 
woman in white. The young man, 
listening beside Miss Halcombe and 
her candle, bas turned his eyes to the 
window, where he sees “ Miss Fair- 


. lie’s figure, bright and soft in its snowy 


muslin dress—her face prettily framed 
by the white folds of the handker- 
chief which she bad tied under her 
chin,” passing in the moonlight. 


“Miss Haleombe paused, and looked 
at me across the piano. 

“*Did the forlorn woman whom you 
met in the highroad seem young?’ she 
asked—‘ young enough to be two or 
three and twenty ?’ 

“*Yes, Miss Haleombe, as young as 
that.’ 

“* And she was strangely dressed— 
from head to foot all in white?’ 

“* Allin white.’ 

“While the answer was passing my 
lips, Miss Fairlie glided into view on 
the terrace for the third time. Instead 
of proceeding on her walk, she stopped 
with her back turned towards us, and, 
leaning on the balustrade of the terrace, 
looked down into the garden beyond. 
My eyes fixed upon the white gleam of 
her muslin gown and headdress in the 
moonlight, and a sensation for which I 
ean find no name—a sensation that 
quickened my pulse and raised a flutter- 
ing at my heart—began to steal over 
me. 
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“¢ All in white,’ Miss Haleomb:; re- 
eated. ‘The most important sentences 
in the letter, Mr. Hartright, are those at 
the end, which I will read to you imme- 
diately. But I can’t help dwelling a 
little upon the coincidence of the white 
costume of the woman you met, and the 
white frocks’ which produced that 
strange answer from my mother’s little 
scholar. The doctor may have been 
wrong when he discovered the child’s 
defects of intellect, and predicted that 
she would ‘grow out of them,’ She 
may never have grown out of them ; and 
the old grateful fancy about dressing in 
white which was a serious ‘feeling to 
the girl, may be a serious feeling to the 
woman still.’ 

“TI said a few words in answer—I 
hardly know what. All my attention 
was concentrated on the white gleam of 
Miss Fairlie’s muslin dress. 

“ «Listen to the last sentences of the 
letter,’ said Miss Halcombe; ‘I think 
they wil] surprise you.’ 

“ As she raised the letter to the light 
of the candle, Miss Fairlie turned from 
the balustrade, looked doubtfully up 
and down the terrace, advanced a step 
toward the glass doors, and then stop- 
ped, facing us. 

‘*Meanwhile Miss Haleombe read me 
the last sentences to which she had 
referred. 

“*And now, my love, seeing that I 
am at the end of my paper, now for the 
real reason, the surprising reason, for 
my fondness for little Anne Catherick. 
My dear Philip, though she is not half 
so pretty, she is nevertheless, by one of 
those extraordinary caprices of acciden- 
tal resemblance which one sometimes 
sees, the living likeness, in her hair, her 
complexion, the colour of her eyes, and 
the shape of her face : 

“T started up from the ottoman be- 
fore Miss Halcombe could pronounce the 
next words. A thrill of the same feel- 
ing which ran through me when the 
‘touch was laid upon my shoulder on the 
Jonely highroad, chilled me again. 

“There stood Miss Fairlie, a white 
figure, alone in the moonlight; in her 
attitude, in the turn of her head, in her 
complexion, in the shape of her face, 
‘the living image, at that distance, and 
under those circumstances, of the wo- 
man in white! The doubt which had 
troubled my mind for hours and hours 
past flashed into conviction in an in- 
stant. That ‘something wanting’ was 
my own recognition of the ominous like- 
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ness between the fugitive from the asy- 
lum and my pupil at Limmeridge House. 

“You see it!’ said Miss Halcombe. 
She dropped the useless letter, and her 
eyes flashed as they met mine. ‘ You 
see it now, as my mother saw it eleven 
years since |’ 

“«T see it—more unwillingly than I 
can say. To associate that forlorn, 
friendless, lost woman, even by an acci- 
dental likeness only, with Miss Fairlie, 
seems like casting a shadow on the fu- 
ture of the bright creature who stands 
looking at us now. Let me lose the 
impression again as soon as possible, 
Call her in out of the dreary moonlight 
—pray, call her in!’ 

“*Mr. Hartright, you surprise me. 
Whatever women may be, I thought 
that men in the nineteenth century 
were above superstition.’ 

“* Pray call her in!’” 


Nothing can be more delicately 
powerful than this second shock of 
surprise and alarm. It is a simple 
physical effect, if one may use such an 
expression, It is totally independent 
of character, and involves no particu- 
lar issue, so far as can be foreseen at 
this point of the story. The scene it- 
self is as tranquil as can be conceived 
—two young people indoors in a 
lighted room, with a pretty girl out- 
side passing and repassing the un- 
covered window—yet the sensation is 
again indisputable. The reader’s 
nerves are affected like the hero’s. 
He feels the thrill of the untoward. 
resemblance, an ominous painful 
mystery. He, too, is chilled by a con- 
fused and unexplainable alarm. 
Though the author anxiously explains 
that the elucidation of character has 
not been in his hands incompatible 
with the excitement of narrative, 
these two startling points of this story 
do not take their pgwer from charac- 
ter, or from passion, or any intellec- 
tual or emotional influence. The 
effect is pure sensation, neither more 
nor less; and so much reticence, re- 
serve, and delicacy is in the means 
employed, there is such an entire ab- 
sence of exaggeration or any meretri- 
cious auxiliaries, that the reader feels 
his own sensibilities flattered by the 
impression made upon him. 

It is unnecessary to enter into 
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further description of a story 80 
well known; nor will we quote the 
after sensation-scenes of a very 
closely-wrought plot, which nata- 
rally increases in excitement as it 
goes on, and perhaps affords no 
other touches, so emphatic and so 
entirely dependent upon the skill 
of the artist, as the above. When 
the very existence of the principal 
persons in the story is in question— 
when the strange country - house 
where Sir Percival carries his bride 
is mysteriously evacuated by one 
person after another, and the bright 
and resolute Marian becomes sud- 
denly visible as the prisoner of a hid- 
den sick-room—when Laura con- 
fronts Hartright by the grave where 
she is supposed to be buried—when 
Hartright and Fosco meet in the 
last struggle, which may end in 
death to both,—the excitement of 
the situation has a certain reality 
which makes’ the author’s task 
easier. The scenes we have quoted 
owe their startling force entirely 
to the elaborate skill and cunning 
of the workman, and are, in this 
point of view, more notable than 
anything that comes after-—demon- 
strations of successfal art, which 
the critical eye cannot look upon 
without the highest approval. At 
the same time, the conduct of the 
drama is far from being unexcep- 
tionable. Sir Percival Glyde, who 
conducted himself before his mar- 
riage as astutely as Fosco himself 
could have done, becomes a very 
poor, passionate, unsuccessful ras- 
cal after that event—-a miserable 
attempt at a villain, capable of de- 
ceiving nobody, such as novelists 
are fond of palming off upon us as 
impersonations of successful scoun- 
drelism, This was no doubt neces- 
sary in order to the full develop- 
ment of Fosco; but had the author 
been as careful of character as he 
has been of story, he could not 
possibly have~ permitted this un- 
lucky individual to conduct him- 
self so cleverly in the beginning of 
his career, and so absurdly in the 
end. Consistency, which in actual 
life is by no means necessary to ex- 
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istence, is a law and necessity in art. 
It is indispensable that we should 
be able to recognise every important 
figure in the picture, whensoever 
and howsoever he or she may 
reappear. There is another still 
more radical defect in the concep- 
tion of Laura. How a pure-minded 
and ingenuous young woman, put 
under no particular pressure—nei- 
ther driven to it by domestic per- 
secution, nor by the want of a 
home, nor even beguiled by the 
attractions of improved position— 
should, when nothing but an effort 
of will seemed necessary to deliver 
her from the engagement, voluntar- 
ily marry one man while conscious 
of preferring another, is a mystery 
which the clever mechanist who 
sets all in motion takes no trouble 
to solve. We are not even im- 
pressed with the idea that Laura’s 
dead father had set any special 
charge upon her on the subject, or 
given the prospective marriage any- 
thing more solemn than his ap- 
proval, Yet Mr. Wilkie Collins 
drives his sensitive and delicate 
heroine, without any reason in the 
world for the sacrifice, into a mar- 
riage which she regards with hor- 
ror; makes her drive away her 
lover, and half-kill herself in the 
effort to give him up, and rather 
holds her up as the victim of an 
elevated sense of duty, when, at 
the cost of all these agonies, she 
fulfils her engagement, and becomes 
the unhappy wife of Sir Percival 
Glyde. Bad morals under any ex- 
planation; but when no real reason 
exists, absolute folly as well, and 
an ineffaceble blot upon a char- 
acter meant to be everything that 
is womanly and tender and pure. 
It was necessary to marry the two 
for the exigencies of the story; bat 
the author of .the story has shown 
himself too much a master of the 
arts of fiction to be tolerated in 
such a slovenly piece “of work as. 
this. A little more care in the ar- 
rangements of the marriage—a little - 
less of voluntary action on the 

of Laura—nay, even the hackneyed ; 
expedient of a solemn deathbed. 
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charge from her father »r obliga- 
tion on his part to the undesirable 
bridegroom—would have given the 
heroine a much greater hold upon 
the sympathies of the reader, which, 
we are sorry to say, she loses en- 
tirely after the very first scenes. 
Neither is the secret which makes 
so much commotion in the begin- 
ning of the action, and proves at 
last so totally unimportant to the 
matter in hand, managed very skil- 
fully. Some futile efforts were un- 
deniably necessary to enhance the 
final success ; but this thread, which, 
after we have followed it so long, 
is snapped so summarily, wants 
more careful interweaving with the 
web to make it effective. Mrs. 
Catherick is a disagreeable appari- 
tion, and the bow extorted from 
her clergyman a false effect of the 
Dickens school. But these are 
lesser blemishes, which detract only 
momentarily from the value of a 
picture in which there is more 
genuine power of sensation, with 
less of the common arbitrary ex- 
pedients for exciting it, than in any 
other contemporary production. 
There can scarcely be a greater 
contrast between two works which 
aim in their different individu- 
alities at something of a similar 
effect, than there exists between Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s powerful story and 
the last work of his Master in Art. 
Mr. Dickens's successes in sensation 
are great. Even in ‘ Great Expecta- 
tions,’ which is far from being one 
of his best works, he manages to 
impress distinct images of horror, 
surprise, and pain upon the mind 
of his reader with vivid power and 
distinctness; but his performances 
go on an entirely different princi- 
ple, and use other agencies than 
those which, in the hands of his 
disciple, heighten the effect by the 
evident simplicity of the means. 
Mr. Dickens was one of the first 
popular writers who bronght pic- 
tures of what is called common 
life into fashion. It is he who has 


been mainly instrumental in leading 
the present generation of authors 
to disregard to a great extent the 
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pictorial advantages of life on the 
upper levels of society, and to find 
a counter-picturesqneness in the 
experiences of the poor. But while 
this is the case, it is equally certain 
that Mr. Dickens, for his own part, 
has never ventured to depend for 
his special effects upon the common 
incidents of life. He has shifted 
the fashionable ground, and songht 
his heroes among penniless clerks 
and adventurers, as little bebolden 
to their ancestors as to fortune. 
He has made washerwomen as in- 
teresting as duchesses, and found 
domestic angels among the vaga- 
bonds of a circus, on the very edge 
between lawlessness and crime; 
but wherever he has aimed at a 
scene, he has hurried aside into 
regions of exaggeration, and shown 
his own distrust of the common and 
usual by fantastic eccentricities, 
and accumulations of every descrip- 
tion of high-strained oddity. The 
characters upon which he depends 
are not individual only, with a due 
recognisable difference to distinguish 
them from their fellows, but always 
peculiar, and set forth with a 
quaintly exaggerated distortion, by 
which we identify in a moment, 
not the character described, but 
the author who has made it, and of 
whom these oddities are character- 
istic. If it were possible to quick- 
en these curious originals into life, 
what an odd crowd of ragamuffins 
and monsters would that be which 
shoull pursue this Frankenstein 
through the world! In the flush 
of fresh life and invention, when 
Sam Wellers and Mark Tapleys led 
the throng, we all awaited with 
impatience and received with de- 
light the new oddities with which 
the great novelist filled his pages; 
but it is impossible to deny that 
nowadays that fertile fulness has 
failed, and that the persistent devo- 
tion to the eecentrie which has dis- 
tinguished Mr. Dickens through all 
his literary life, does now no longer 
produce fruits such as earn him our 
forgiveness for all the daring steps 
he takes beyond tle modesty of 
nature. In his last work, symp- 
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toms of a dangerous adherence to, 
and departure from his old habitudes, 
will strike most of his faithfal read- 
ers. The oddity remains, but much 
of the character has evaporated. The 
personages in ‘Great Expectations’ 
are less out of the way, and the circum- 
stances more so. Strange situations 
and fantastic predicaments have very 


much taken the place of those quaint ° 


and overstrained but still lifelike 
phases of humanity in which the au- 
thor used to delight. He now carves 
his furniture grotesquely, and makes 
quaint masks upon his friezes; but he 
has no longer patience to keep up the 
strain so long as is necessary for the 
perfection of a character. After an 
indication of what he means this and 
that figure to be, he goes on with his 
story, too indifferent about it, one 
could suppose, to enter into the old 
elaboration. The book reminds us 
of a painter’s rapid memoranda of 
some picture, in which he uses his 
pencil to help his memory. After he 
has dashed in the outline and compo- 
sition, he scribbles a hasty “ carmine” 
or “ultramarine” where those co- 
lours come. So the reds and blues 
of Mr. Dickens’s picture are only 
written in. He means us to fill in 
the glow of the natural hue from the 
feeble symbol of the word which re- 
presents it, or perhaps to go back in 
our own memory to those forcible 
and abundant days when he wrought 
out his own odd conceptions minutely 
as if he loved them. Perhaps it was 
not at any time the wholesomest kind 
of art, but it was certainly much 
more satisfactory and piquant than 
now. 

So far as ‘Great Expectations’ is a 
sensation novel, it occupies itself with 
incidents all but impossible, and in 
themselves strange, dangerous, -and 
exciting; but so far as it is one of the 
series of Mr. Dickens’s works, it is 
feeble, fatigued, and colourless. One 
feels that he must have got tired of 
it as the work went on, and that the 
creatures he had called into being, 
but who are no longer the lively men 
and women they used to be, must 
have bored him unspeakably before 
it was time to cut short their career, 
and throw a hasty and impatient hint 


of their future to stop the tiresome 
public appetite. Joe Gargery the 
blacksmith alone represents the an- 
cient mood of the author. He is as 
good, as true, patient, and affection- 
ate, as ungrammatical and confused 
in his faculty of speech, as could be. 
desired; and shields the poor little 
Pip when he is a child on his hands, 
and forgives him when he is a man 
too grand for the blacksmith, with 
all that affecting tenderness and re- 
finement of affection with which Mr. 
Dickens has the faculty of making 
his poor blacksmiths and fishermen 
much more interesting than anything 
he has ever produced in the condition 
of gentleman. Near Joe’s abode, 
however, dwells a lady who is in- 
tended to have much more influence 
upon the fortunes of the hero than 
his humble protector. Here is the 
first sight of Miss Havisham and her 
surroundings, as they are disclosed to 
little Pip and to the reader: 


“T entered, and found myself in a 
pretty large room, well lighted with 
wax candles, No glimpse of daylight 
was to be seen in it. It was a dressing- 
room, as I supposed from the furniture, 
though much of it was of forms and 
uses then quite unknown to me. But 
prominent in it was a draped table, 
with a gilded looking-glass, and that I 
made out at first sight to be a fine lady’s 
dressing-table. Whether I should have 
made out this object so soon if there 
had been no fine lady sitting at it, I 
cannot say. In an arm-chair, with an 
elbow resting on the table, and her 
head leaning on that hand, sat the 
strangest lady I have ever seen, or shall 
ever see, 

“She was dressed in rich materials— 
satins and laces and silks—all of white. 
Her shoes were white, and she had a 
long white veil dependent from her hair, 
and she had bridal flowers in her hair; 
but her hair was white. Some bright 
jewels sparkled on her neck and on her 
bands, and some other jewels lay spark- 
ling on the table. Dresses less splen- 
did than the dress she wore, und half- 
packed trunks, were scattered about. 
She had not quite finished dressing, for 
she had but one shoe on—the other was 
on the table near her hand; her veil 
was but half arranged; her watch and 
chain were not put on, and some lace 
for her bosom lay with those trinkets, 
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and with her handkerchief and gloves 
and some fiowers, and a prayer-book, 
all confusedly heaped about the look- 


ing-glass, It was not in the first mo- . 


ment that I saw all these things, though 
I saw more of them in the first moments 
than might be supposed. But I saw 
that everything within my view which 
ought to be white, had been white long 
ago, and had.lost its lustre, and was 
faded and yellow. I saw that the bride 
within the bridal dress had withered 
like the dress and like the flowers, and 
had no brightness left but the bright- 
ness of her sunken eyes. I saw that the 
dress had been put upon the rounded 
figure of a young woman, and that the 
figure upon which it now hung loose 
had shrunk to skin and bone... . . It 
was when I stood before her, avoiding 
her eyes, that I took note of the sur- 
youuling objects in detail, and saw that 
her watch had stopped at twenty mi- 
nutes to nine, and that a clock in the 
room had stopped at twenty minutes 
to nine. 

“*«Look at me,’ said Miss Havisham ; 
‘you are not afraid of a woman who 
has never seen the sun since you were 
born !’ 

“TI regret to state that I was not 
afraid of telling the enormous lie com- 
prehended in the answer ‘ No.’ 

“*Do you know what I touch here?’ 
she said, laying her hands, one upon the 
other, on her left side. 

“* Yes, ma’am,’ 

“What do I touch?’ 

«¢ Your heart.’ 

“ ¢ Broken,’ 

“She uttered the word with an eager 
Jook and with strong emphasis, and with 
a weird smile that had a kind of boast 
in it. Afterwards she kept her hands 
there for a little while, and slowly took 
them away, as if they were heavy.” 


This is fancy run mad. As the 
story progresses, we learn that this 
poor lady, who is perfectly sane, 
much as appearances are against 
her, has lived in this miraculous 
condition for five-and-twenty years. 
Not very long ago we heard an 
eminent Scotch divine pause in the 
middle of his exposition to assure 
his hearers that it was not neces- 
sary to believe that the garments 
of the children of Israel were liter- 
ally preserved from the wear and 
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tear of the forty years in the wilder- 
ness, but simply that God provided 
them with clothing as well as 
food. We should like to know 
what the reverend gentleman would 
say to that wedding-dress of Miss 
Havisham’s, which, in five-and- 
twenty years, had only grown yel- 
low and faded, but was stili, it 
appears, extant in all its integrity, 
no tatters being so much as inferred, 
except on the shoeless foot, the silk 
stocking on which “ had been trod- 
den ragged.” In this ghastly com- 
ypany lived a pretty young girl 
called Estella, whom Miss Havi- 
sham had reared with the avowed 
intention of avenging her own 
wrongs against men in general by 
breaking as many hearts as possible. 
The unlucky little Pip is the first 
victim selected. He is brought 
there to be operated upon in the 
special hope that he may learn to 
love Estella, and by her means 
have his heart broken—though the 
unfortunate little individual in ques- 
tion has no connection whatever 
with the breaking of Miss Havi- 
sham’s heart, nor any other title to 
be considered as a representative of 
male humanity. If stariling effects 
were to be produced by any com- 
bination of circumstances or ar- 
rangement of still life, here, surely, 
was the very scene for a sensation. 
But somehow the sensation does 
not come. The wretched old hero- 
ine of this masquerade is, after all, 
notwithstanding her dire intentions 
of revenge upon the world, a very 
harmless and rather amiable old 
woman, totally incapable of any 
such determined folly. Estella 
grows up everything she ought not 
to grow up, but breaks nobody’s 
heart but Pip’s, so far as there is 
any evidence, and instead of carry- 
ing out the benevolent intentions 
of her benefactress, only fulfils a 
vulgar fate by marrying a man 
without any heart to be broken. 
and being miserable herself instead. 
Here there is the most perfect con- 
trast to the subtle successes of the 
‘Woman in White.’ Mr. Dickens’s 
indifference or languor has left the 
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field open to his disciple. With the most 
fantastic exaggeration of means, here 
is no result at all achieved, and no 
sensation produced upon the composed 
intelligence of the reader. The shut- 
up house does not deceive that wary 
and experienced observer: he waits 
to see what comes of the bridal dress 
of twenty-five years’ standing, and 
its poor old occupant; and as nothing 
in the least startling comes of either 
the one or the other, declines to be 
excited on the subject. The whole of 
this scene, and of the other scenes 
which follow in this house, and the 
entire connection between Miss Havis- 
ham, Pip, and Estella, is a failure. It 
is @ mere piece cf masquerading 
whieh deceives nobody, and carries 
to the utmost bounds of uninteresting 
extravagance that love of the odd and 
eccentric which has already brought 
Mr. Dickens to occasional misfortune 
in bis long and well-deserved round 
of success, 

Very different, however, is the 
darker side of the story. The ap- 
pearance of the escaped convict in the 
squalid and dismal solitude of the 
marsh —the melancholy landscape 
with that one wretched figure em- 
bodying the forlorn and desolate sen- 
timent of the scene—is perhaps as 
vivid and effective a sketch as Mr. 
Dickens ever drew. It is made in 
fewer words than usual, done at a 
breath, as if the author felt what he 
was saying this time, and saw the 
scene too vividly himself to think a 
full development of every detail ne- 
cessary to enable his reader to see it 
also. Here is the apparition and the 
scene :— 


“ A fearful man, all in coarse grey, 
with a great iron on his leg. A man 
with no hat, and with broken shoes, and 
with an old rag tied round his head. A 
man who had been soaked in water, and 
smothered in mud, and lamed by stones, 
and cut by flints, and stung by nettles, 
and torn by briars; who limped, and 
shivered, and glared, and growled, and 
whose teeth chattered in his head as he 
seized me by the chin. When 


he came to the low church-wall, he got 
over it like a man whose legs were numb 
and stiff, and then turned round to look 
When I saw him turning, I 


for me. 
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set my face towards home, and made the 
best use of my legs. But presently I 
looked over my shoulder, and saw him 
going on towards the river, still hugging 
himself in both arms, and picking his 
way with his sore feet among the great 
stones dropped into the marshes here 
and there Ir stepping-places when the 
rains were heavy or the tide was in. 

“The marshes were just a Jong, black, 
horizontal line there, as I stopped to look 
after him; and the river was just an- 
other horizontal line, not nearly so broad 
nor yet so black; and the sky was just 
a row of long angry lines and dense black 
lines intermixed. On the edge of the 
river I could faintly make out the only | 
two black things in all the prospect that 
seemed to be standing upright: one of 
them was the beacon by which the 
sailors steered, like an unhooped cask 
upon a pole—an ugly thing when you 
were near it; the other a gibbet with 
some chains hanging to it, which had 
once held a pirate. The man was 
limping on towards this latter, as if he 
were the pirate come to life and come 
down, and going back to hook himself 
up again. It gave mea terrible turn 
when I thought so; and as I saw the 
eattle lifting their heads to gaze after 
him, I wondered whether they thought 
so. I looked all around for the horrible 
young man, and could see no signs of 
ot But now I was frightened again, 
and ran home without stopping.” 


After another very vivid picture of 
the same marshes under the wild 
torchlight of a convict-hunt, this hor- 
rible figure disappears out of the 
book, and only comes to life again 
at the end of the second volume, 
when, as Pip’s unknown benefactor, 
the mysterious secret friend who 
has made the young blacksmith a 
gentleman, he re-emerges, humanized 
and horribly affectionate, out of the 
darkness. The young fellow’s utter 
despair when he finds himself held 
fast in the clutches of this man’s 
gratitude and bounty—compelled to 
be grateful in his turn while loath- 
ing the very thought of the obli- 
gation which he has been unwittin 
ly incurring—is very powerfully 
drawn, and the predicament per- 
haps as strange and frightful as 
could be conceived. The terrible 
benefactor appears without the slight- 
est warning in the young man’s 
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chambers, startling his harmless 
youthfal life into the rudest, yet 
most intense tragedy; for his con- 
vict patron is a “Lifer,” and the 


penalty of his return, if found ont, is 


death. The sudden change which 
thus clouds over a hitherto harmless 
and aimless existence; the pre- 
cautions necessary to keep the 
stranger safe; the gradual concen- 
tration of all interests into this 
one; the way in which, when 
hunted and in danger, the unfor- 
tunate ‘young hero grows first tole- 
rant, then anxious, and at last 
affectionate, to his strange and un- 
congenial friend,—is carefully done, 
and contains all that there is of 
interest and excitement in the 
book. It is a struggle against an 
unseen enemy—always an excit- 
ing. spectacle; and the fact that 
it is not the imperilled criminal 
himself for whom we are _princi- 
pally concerned, but the generous 
young men who have devoted them- 
selves to save him, refines the 
contest, and gives it an interest 
less coarsely tragical. Through the 
whole, he, the man specially in 
danger, is acquiescent, passive ; 
while the unlucky object of his 
bounty contrives and plots for him, 
accepting the bond between them 
with hearty youthful generosity as 
soon as his dreadful patron is in 
trouble. The narrative is close and 
rapid, and told without much unne- 
cessary detail ; but notwithstanding 
its undeniable effectiveness as a 
whole, it must be admitted that 
neither its successive incidents nor 
even its crisis strikes sharp upon 
the course of the story, or stands 
out with any distinctness from 
its general level. We watch the 
second boat stealing out upon the 
river without any sudden thrill 
of interest. We see the two con- 
victs go down together into the 
water churned by the agitating pas- 
sage of the great steamer which 
lowers over them like a castle in 
the water, but we draw our breath 
as calm as before. The means, in 
short, are superabundant, and full 
of all the natural elements of won- 


der, pity, and terror, but the effect is 
not produced. Perhaps most readers 
will make sure of what is going to 
happen to Abel Magwitch before 
they retire to their peaceful pillows, 
but once there, the returned convict 
will not haunt them. He will nei- 
ther interfere with their sleep, nor 
startle their leisure with any uncom- 
fortable consciousuess of his own 
lurking, clandestine figure. At first, 
when he was out on the marsh, there 
seemed some likelihood that he 
might—bat he bas died, so far as 
his faculty of exciting a sensation 
goes, for long before he dies in prison. 
By means almost as exciting as those 
which, in the case of Bill Sykes, 
made the reading world hold its 
breath, and invested with all* the 
dark grandeur of tragedy the vulgar 
fate of a brutal wretch, too debased 
for sympathy, Mr. Dickens has this 
time made nothing but a narrative, 
powerful, indeed, bnt not pictorial, 
and from which we cannot quote any 
one incident sufficiently vivid and 
distinct to concentrate the attention 
of the reader. The following death- 
bed sketch, however, is full of a sub- 
dued pathos and tenderness, without 
exaggeration or overdoing, ‘dismiss- 
ing in pity and charity, but with- 
out any attempt to make him a 
wonder either of remorse or reform- 
ation, the lawless soul who has been 
the overshadowing terror of the 
book :— 


“The kind of submission or resig- 
nation that he showed was that of 
a man who was tired out. I some- 
times derived an impression from his 
manner, or from a whispered word or 
two which escaped him, that he pon- 
dered over the question whether he 
might have been a better man under 
better circumstances. But he never 
justified himself by a hint tending that 
way, or tried to bend the past out of its 
eternal shape. . . . As the days went 


on, I noticed more and more that he 
would lie placidly looking at the white 
ceiling, with an absence of light in his 
face until some word of mine brightened 
it for an instant, and then it would sub- 
side again. Sometimes he was almost 
or quite unable to speak ; then he would 
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answer me with slight pressure on m 
hand, and I grew to understand his 
meaning very well. 

“ The number of the days had risen to 
ten, when I saw a greater change on 
him than I had yet seen. His eyes 
were turned towards the door and 
lighted up as I entered. 

«Dear boy,’ he said, as I sat down 
by his bed, ‘I thought you was late. 
But I knowed you couldn't be that.’ 

“¢Tt is just the time,’ said I; ‘I 
waited for it at the gate.’ 

“*«You always waits at the gate; 
don’t you, dear boy?’ 

“«Yes. Not to lose a minute of the 
time.’ 

“«Thank’ee, dear boy, thank’ee— 
God bless you! You've never deserted 
me, dear boy.’ 

“T pressed his hand in silence, for I 
could not forget that I had once meant 

*to desert him. 

“«* And what’s the best of all,’ he said, 
‘you've been more comfortable alonger 
me since I was under a dark cloud than 
when the sun shone, That’s best of 
all 

“ He lay on his back, breathing with 
great difficulty. Do what he would, 
and love me though he did, the light 
left his face ever and again, and a film 
came over the placid look at the white 
ceiling. 

“* Are you in much pain to-day? 

“«T don’t complain of none, dear 
boy.’ 

“ He had spoken his last words. He 
smiled, and I understood his touch to 
mean that he wished to lift my hand 
and lay it on his breast. I laid it there, 
and he smiled again, and laid both his 
hands upon it.” 


This picture is affecting in its 
simplicity and composure. The 
man has been a criminal, but he is 
not remorseful, or even affected by 
the solemn agitation and thrill of 
expectancy which we naturally as- 
sociate with the approach of death. 
He is only weary and worn out, as 
most people are when they come to 
that inevitable hour, unsusceptible 
of impression. A wonderful mys- 
tery among all the mysteries of this 
life is the quietness with which 
most people die. Guilty as they 
may happen to be, going to sleep 
like innocent creatures, with sub- 
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dued demonstrations of childlike 
simple emotion, tearfal pleasure, 
grateful affection—a wonder as 
great as anything in life, and only 
coming to be acknowledged as ex- 
perience of what is, takes the place, 
in all true representations of our 
various and strange existence, of 
theories and imaginations of what 
ought to be. The convict dies with 
a certain subdued halo of patience 
and gentleness about him; yet he has 
been a troublesome ruffian enough 
as long as he had any opportunities 
that way, and very shortly before 
the end of his life has exhibited 
towards his persecutor sentiments 
which were anything but Christian. 
But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, Abel Magwitch makes, on 
the whole, an edifying end; and Mr. 
Dickens seizes the opportunity to 
note with delicate skill that pathetic 
gratification in the affection shown 
them, which is common to the old and 
weak of all classes. The tender pride 
with which the dying man dwells on 
the fact that his “dear boy” always 
waits at the gate for the hour of en- 
trance is a touch as true to nature as 
it is affecting in itself. 

The secondary persons of this 
book, however—almost entirely se- 
parated as they are from the main 
action, which is connected only in 
the very slightest way with the rest 
of the story—are, so far as they 
possess any individual character at 
all, specimens of oddity run mad. 
The incredible ghost, in the wedding- 
dress which has lasted for five-and- 
twenty years, is scarcely more outré 
than the ridiculous Mrs. Pocket, 
whom the hero finds seated in her 
garden, oblivious of everything that 
is going on around her, absorbed in 
a book which it is natural to sup- 
pose must be a novel—for popular 
superstition still believes in the 
existence of individuals capable of 
abandoning all the duties of life for 
the superior charms of fiction. But 
it is not a novel, but a Red book, 
which wraps the lady in an ideal 
world. Of the same description is 
the ingenious Mr. Wemmick, the 
lawyer’s clerk, who lives in a little 
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castle at Walworth, and calls his 
old father the Aged, and exclaims, 
“Hulloa! here's a church—let’s go 
in!” when he is going to be mar- 
ried. Is this fan? Mr. Dickens 
onght to be an authority in that re- 
spect, seeing he has made more 
honest laughter in his day than any 
man living, and called forth as many 
honest tears; but we confess it 
looks exceedingly dull pleasantry 
to us, and that we are slow to 
accept Mr. Wemmick’s carpentry 
as a substitute for all the home-+ 
ly wit and wisdom in which Mr. 
Dickens's privileged humorists used 
to abound. Besides all this heavy 
sport, there is a sensation episode 
of a still heavier description, for 
the introduction of which we are 
totally unable to discover any mo- 
tive, except that of filling a few 
additional pages-~unless, perhaps, it 
might be a desperate expedient on 
the part of the author to rouse his 
own languid interest in the conduct 
of the piece. Otherwise, why Pip 
should be seduced into the clutches 
of the senseless brute Orlick, and 
made to endure all the agonies of 
death for nothing, is a mystery 
quite beyond our powers of guess- 
ing. And again Mr. Dickens misses 
fire--he rouses himself up, indeed, 
and bethinks himself of his old arts 
of word and composition, and does 
his best to galvanise his figures into 
momentary life. But it is plain to 
see all along that he means nothing 
by it; we are as sure that help will 
come at the right moment, as if we 
saw it approaching all the time; and 
the whole affair is the most arbi- 
trary and causeless stoppage in the 
story—perhaps acceptable to weekly 
readers, as a prick of meretricious 
excitement on the languid road, 
perhaps a little stimulant to the 
mind of the writer, who was bored 
with his own production—but as a 
part of a narrative totally uncalled 
for, an interruption and encum- 
brance, interfering with the legiti- 
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mate interest of the story, which is 
never so strong as to bear much 
trifling with. In every way, Mr. 
Dickens’s performance must yield 
precedence to the companion work 
of his disciple and assistant.. The 
elder writer, rich in genius and na- 
tural power, has, from indolence or 
caprice, or the confidence of estab- 
lished popularity, produced, with 
all his unquestionable advantages, 
and with a subject admirably quali- 
fied to afford the most striking and 
picturesque effects, a very ineffective 
and colourless work; the younger, 
with no such gifts, has employed 
the common action of life so as to 
call forth the most original and 
startling impressions upon the mind 
of the reader. The lesson to be 
read therefrom is one so profoundly . 
improving that it might form the 
moral of any Good-child story. Mr. 
Dickens is the careless, clever boy 
who could do it twice as well, but 
won't take pains. Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins is the steady fellow, who pegs 
at his lesson like a hero, and wins 
the prize over the other's head. Let 
the big children and the little per- 
pend and profit by the lesson. The 
most popular of writers would do 
well to pause before he yawns and 
flings his careless essay at the public, 
and to consider that the reputation 
which makes everything he produces 
externally successful is itself mortal, 
and requires a sustenance more sub- 
stantial than a lafiguid owner can be 
expected to give. 

It is a bold proceeding to place 
the name of a comparatively recent 
writer, who has scarcely yet won 
his spurs, beside that of one of the 
masters of fiction; and we wil] not 
attempt to claim for ‘Owen’* any 
such place as that held even by the 
most unsatisfactory of Mr. Dickens’s 
works. The book, however, has 
high qualities of its own, and be- 
longs to a class which possibly never 
might have come into existence but 
for the labours of Mr. Dickens. 





* ‘Owen; a Waif.’ 


By the Author of ‘ No Church. 
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How far it is wise,or how far it is 
expedient, for art to forsake the edu- 
cated world, and betake itself in 
search of fresh nature and unsophis- 
ticated character to the lowest levels 
of society, and there to the farthest 
fringe which divides social guiltless- 
ness (for we cannot say innocence) 
from crime, is, to our own thinking, 
a very doubtful question. Nature is 
no more unsophisticated down below 
there than it is upon the haughtiest 
levels. We do not perceive the con- 
ventionalities only because they are 
of a kind unknown to us—or, when 
we do perceive them, their simple 
absurdity strikes us so, that in the 
amusement with which we regard 
them, we forget to think that the 
conventionalities which are real and 
cruel restraints to ourselves, would 
look quite as absurd to anybody as 
superior to us in training and educa- 
tion, as we are to the costermongers 
and vagrantsof London. The author 
of ‘No Church’ has, with apparently 
a serious inspiration more consistent 
than that of most of the writers who 
elucidate the noisy utterances of 
Whitechapel and the Borough, and 
convey the story‘of these heathen 
places to the distant ear, taken his 
stand in that confused and obscure 
world. He takes us there, not to in- 
troduce us to quaint wits or darkiing 
Villains, but to show us how the course 
of life flows on—how goodness may 
exist without religion, but how religion 
alone can confirm,and perfect good- 
ness. His hero, Owen, is a bright, 
fearless, quick-witted, famishing Lon- 
don Jad, desolate and self-sustaining, 
deserted by a worthless mother, and 
charmed by the motherly looks and 
words of a poor costermonger’s wife to 
the paths of honesty and virtue. This 
poor woman has been, as poor women 
will, increasing the population of 
Whitechapel, when the _ wistful 
boy, alarmed for the safety of 
his patroness, appears, in the fol- 
lowing effecjive and simple sketch, 
watching the humble, anxious 
house :-— 


“ All was quiet at Tarby’s shed, where 
the gas burned low, and where Tarby 
walked about on tiptoe enjoying his 
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after-supper pipe, and looking as sober 
as ajudge. Tarby had his hands in his 
pockets, and his cap tilted on his fore- 
head, and was promenading thought- 
fully to and fro, holding a committee of 
ways and means with himself, and map- 
ping out the proceeds of last week, and 
calculating for the next, and disturbed 
in the operation by thoughts of a deep- 
er cast that troubled him, and with 
which we shall presently trouble the 
reader. .. . Tarby, deep in committee, 
and addressing the chair at the present 
moment on the probability of a rise in 
turnips, was unconscivus of a watcher 
who stood in the opposite doorway, and 
took stock of his proceedings. A youth- 
ful watcher, whose clothes were a trifle 
more worn and dilapidated than when 
the reader made his acquaintance, and 
whose face, if he had stopped under- 
neath the gas-lamp yonder, would have 
been found more thin and pinched and 
haggard than when attention was first 
drawn to it on the great London road 
some three months since. The eyes 
were very anxiously directed towards 
the shop at the corner, and the heart 
under the rags beat with an uncertainty 
and a sickening sense of fear very new 
to it. For the watcher had been at 
that post night after night for above a 
week, and no sign of Mrs. Chickney had 
presented itself, and he had wished to 
see and speak to her. But Tarby had 
been only there of an evening, and he 
had nothing to say to Tarby just then 
in which Tarby could take an interest 
or assist him; it was Tarby’s wife he 
wanted, and she never appeared; and 
he knew, by the drawn blind before 
the back-parlour glass-door, that she 
was ill inside there, and that it was 
better, however time pressed, not to 
trouble her... . 

“ Owen was watching him with great 
intentness, when the parlour-door open- 
ed, and the woman whom he had noticed 
serving occasionally in the shop came 
gee | forth, and flung up both arms 
in rather a stagey manner. Owen saw 
Tarby make two strides towards the 
street, then stop at the woman’s voice, 
hesitate, and, turning back, go into the 
parlour. Owen left his hiding-place, 
and ran to the opposite side of the way, 
and up the two steps into the shop in 
his excitement, then down again as the 
parlour-door opened, and Tarby re- 
emerged, He was in his old hiding- 


pee when Tarby went to the shop- 
oard, and proceeded to lug forth a 








rickety shutter that had not seen paint 
or varnish, or known a scrubbing-brush, 
since its first coat in ages remote. Owen 
looked perplexed, and turned a shade 
more pale, If he had been ever taught 
@ prayer, it might have escaped his lips 
then, hard and inured to the world as 
he was. For she had been his one 
friend—the only one whom he had 
known. She—but perhaps Tarby was 
only going to shut up early... . only 
going to shut up, to be sure. Why, 
here comes another shutter. 

“ And that was the last! Owen saw 
him turn back into the parlour, leaving 
his advertisement of a death in Hannah 
Street to the notice of his neighbours. 
Was it only an impulse that took Owen 
up the steps, and even into the shop, 
where he stood against the potato-bin, 
and waited some one’s attendance. Pre- 
sently the woman put her head out, and 
said, ‘ What do you want?’ in no very 
civil tones. 

“ *T want to see Tarby.’ 

“*Can’tI serve you?’ 

“*No!’ was the quick response. 

“ Tarby reappeared in the shop after 
this abrupt reply, and Owen and he 
looked each other in the face. 

“ « What ?—is that you?’ said Tarby. 

“ «Yes, it’s me;’ and there they stood 
looking at each other, till Owen broke 
the silence. ‘I see the shutters are up 
—I'm sorry.’ 

“ Tarby did not answer, but surveyed 
him with a little more surprise. 

“ *She—she,’ with a gulp, ‘gave me 
the first good word, and that’s more nor 
my own mother ever did. She pro- 
mised to tell me what was wrong if I 
ever thought I didn’t know it from the 
right ; and now she's dead, Tarby.’ 

“*Not the old woman—not Polly, 
boy. It aren't so bad as that.’ ” 


This little picture is touched with 
great delicacy and truth in its per- 
fect homeliness, no way etlerealised 
out of the poor, very ‘poor, green- 
grocer’s shop, which is a paradisai- 
cal home to the contemplation of 
the houseless vagrant outside, yet 
full of a real sentiment and wistful 


avxiety. This is the beginning of 


the poor boy’s good fortune. The 
mother, just bereaved of her baby, 
uses the power of her weakness and 
grief to melt her husband’s heart to 
the houseless lad, who is taken into 
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their home and hearts, and _ be- 
comes the stay of the family when 
Tarby himself, who has three peri- 
odical saturnalia every year, knocks 
down a policeman at last too vigor- 
ously, kills the man, and is trans- 
ported in consequence. The story 
is not successfully constructed, and 
has many weak points. Owen, out 
of the greengrocer’s shop, has to be 
made a gentleman and rich man, 
which is of course a rather trouble- 
some operation; and the aathor’s 
ingenuity is considerably tried by 
the effort of changing his ground 
with his whole group to a level of 
gentility, and indeed wealth. He 
manages the leap, it is true, but it 
is forced, and not over-successful ; 
and Owen, the costermonger’s boy, 
is a inch more natural and agree- 
able character than the Owen who, 
in six years, makes money enough 
to come back from Australia and 
become master, along with his 
partners, of a large London foundry. 
The mere fact of this necessity for 
raising the hero’s social position 
is a serious objection against the 
choice of a poor boy for this office. 
Poor boys rarely become comfort- 
able gentlemen, and it is a petty 
result enough of the research which 
goes down, enlightened and candid, 
to show us what noble lives and 
pure hearts are among the poorest 
poor, when the same hand which 
throws. that light upon the masses 
makes haste toe detach its special 
protégé from among them, and ele- 
vate him to a higher standing, that 
his virtues may have breathing 
room. Owen, unlike Pip, works 
his way up steadily, with some 
show of probability; but, like Pip, 
takes to being a gentleman with a 
facility and readiness not always 
characteristic of blacksmith or cos- 
termonger boys. When he comes 
to man’s estate, his pride and his 
affections are alike wounded, and 
he resolves upon leaying England. 
Just at the same critical moment, 
his wretched mother turns up sud- 
denly in the lowest depth of drunk- 
enness and wretchedness, and, 
touched by unexpected kindness, 
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resolves to reform, and consents 
to go abroad with him. All goes 
pretty well until the last evening, 
when the young man, proud, wound- 
ed, and embittered, as it is the special 
privilege of a plebeian hero to be, 
comes home to find that the wretched 
creature has been trifling with temp- 
tation, warns her sternly that she must 
give up either her favourite viee or him 
and leaves her, believing her penitent. 
The description that follows strikes 
us as being singularly powerful :— 


“She was thinking of the morrow, 
too, in that darkened room. She had 
not thought of a light until she had 
somewhat noisily closed the door behind 
her, and bumped herself on the floor, in 
@ position similar to that which she had 
adopted in the drawing-room, after the 
Jast reproaches of her son. He would 
be quiet now, and not come down to 
worry her till the morning—+til/ the 
morning ! She shuddered as she thought 
of it. It was an awful prospect that 
morning, when he would enter with his 
death's face, and those dark eyes which 
would go clean through her, and make 
her feel ready to sink through the floor. 
He would talk of her moral weakness 
and the last chance, and she would be 
sober then, and every word would stab 
like a dagger, and yet he would go on 
stabbing unmercifully. And, after all, 
for what? To make her live better, 
show a clean dress and face to the so- 
ciety she hated; render her a servant 
and a slave; take her to foreign parts, 
which she did not believe for a moment, 
would agree with hers What did it all 
amount to?—misery! She was to be 
sober, and think eternally of those many 
sins which had multiplied upon her since 
her first step from right, and thinking 
of them was horror! She had been all 
her life trying to forget them in drink, 
and now he took the drink away be- 
cause it was more respectable. She 
didn’t care to live respectable just to 
please him, who, now he was a fine gen- 
tleman, wanted a decent mother. He 
was only thinking of himself; he didn’t 
care much about that past lifé he was 
80 anxious she shou!d escape from, And 
it wasn’t such a miserable life, come to 
think of it. There was no one but her- 
self to please, and it was hard to please 
two. She had found that out soon 
enough. She couldn’t please two all her 
life, and the time would come when he 
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would throw her off in her weakness 
and then she should be in a foreign 
place, where there were no old pals to 
look up, no old haunts to seek refuge in. 
No, it hadn’t been so miserable a life; 
lots of fun and gin! A rare exciting 
life, with little to do but hang about 
‘the publics,’ and spend the money one 
had begged, borrowed, or stolen. He 
talk of casting her back to the streets! 
Why, the streets were her natural ele- 
ment, and she could exist there. She 
was a woman of the streets, and their 
darkness was congenial. She knew 
every turn of them, half the faces in 
them, and to think of it all made her 
yearn as for home. She had 
tried a change, and it had not agreed 
with her; let her be off. When the 
worst came to the worst—somehow that 
unfriendly meeting did occur with most 
of her pals at the last—she could drown 
herself. There might be a year, two, a 
dozen, between this time and that, and 
between whiles she should be having 
her own way. Let her be off, then, si- 
lently and cunningly, with her boots in 
her hand, lest the stairs should creak in 
the descent; and her breath bated for 
fear the quick ears of that proud young 
upstart should hear her ; he was awfully 
sharp, like his mother. * 

“She had unlaced her boots as thought 
suggested her plan of action: she had 
risen with them in her hands. An awful 
figure looming amidst the darknese— 
the angels who had had hope of her 
might have wept to see her! The old’ 
look, the old evil thoughts—the old fig- 
ure borne back by the irresistible attrae- 
tion which sweeps back to the sea so 
many like unto her. For the one who 
clings to the rock, and holds fast in the 
storm, how many godown! . _— 
She stepped into the streets, and left the 
door ajar behind her. It was raining 
heavily then, and she huddled her shawl 
round her, and pulled the bonnet over 
her eyes, and in an instant it was the 
same world-worn desolate figure we 
have seen on Markshire Downs, met in 
Hannah Street, when Tarby’s wife died. 

“ Plodding on in the shadow of the 
houses went the woman to her dark 
estate, back of her own free-will to the 
sin-haunted life, from which one upward 
spring had been fruitlessly made, In 
the rain and the wind, witb her head 4 
bent down, and the refractory grey hair 
already making its escape after the old 
fashion, she emerged into the Kenning- 
ton Road, and plunged into the perme. | 
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of courts and alleys that spring thence— 
dens of poverty, and sin, and ignorance, 
and all uncleanness, which there is no 
sweeping away.” 

We cannot call to our recollection 
any similar sketch so little exagger- 
ated, yet so effective, in recent fic- 
tion. Itis as sad as it is true, yet re- 
frains from all unnecessary horrors. 
A little more detail might have made 
the picture disgusting. As it is, it 
is almost solemn in its brooding si- 
lence, yet restless activity of thought, 
and in the stealthy resolution and si- 
lent guilty joy of the escape. We 
have had many pictures of reformed 
lives, but few of the terrible satisfac- 
tion with which such a poor sinner 
escapes out of the restraints of virtue, 
and has “her will” again. 

Mr. Dickens is more or less master 
in art—not to say of an infinite height 
of superiority in the gifts of nature— 
to both the writers whose works we 
have referred to, and to many others 
of as wide a diversity of gifts. It was 
he who brought us first to the crowd- 
ed London lanes to find wit, and 
worth, and quaint generosity and vir- 
tue, among the despised multitade ; 
and it is he who now bends his pow- 
ers to the popularising among us of 
that instrument of literary excitement, 
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the weekly Story-teller. Whether he 
or anybody else will be able to keep 
that restless agency going without 
descending to the expedients of the 
JSeuilletonists, remains yet to be prov- 
ed. Whether his own fantastic oddi- 
ties and tamed criminals will do it; 
or whether, in inferior hands to those 
which have wielded that equivocal 
weapon, diablerie can do it, without 
sinking into insanity, we will not ven- 
ture to prophesy. We can afford to 
be grateful, for once in a way, to any 
form of publication which has intro- 
duced into literature the example of 
skilful: workmanship and the delicate 
and startling thrills of sensation con- 
veyed by the ‘ Woman in White;’ 
but the Master of the School has not 
yet condescended to rouse himself 
for the illustration of his experiment. 
To combine the higher requirements 
of art with the lower ones of a popu- 
lar weekly periodical, and produce 
something which will be equally per- 
fect in snatches and as a book, is an 
operation too difficult and delicate for 
even genius to accomplish, without a 
bold adaptation of the canning of the 
mechanist and closest elaboration of 
workmanship. How far the result 
might be worth the labour, we will 
not attempt to decide. 
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CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of ‘ 


The Caxton Family.’ 


PART IV, 


NO, VIL.—ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MONEY, 


(Addressed chiefly to the Young.) 


In a work of fiction I once wrote 
this sentence, which perhaps may 
be found, if considered, suggestive of 
some practical truths,—‘ Money is 
character.” 

In the humbler grades of life, 
certainly character is money. The 
man who gives me his labour in re- 
turn for the wages which the labour 
is worth, pledges to me something 
more than his labour—he pledges to 
me certain qualities of his moral 
being—such as honesty, sobriety, 
and diligence. If, in these respects, 
he maintain his character, he will 
have my money as long as I want 
his labour; and, when I want his 
labour no longer, his character is 
money’s worth to him from some- 
body else. If, in addition to the 
moral qualities I have named, he 
establish a character for other attri- 
butes which have their own price in 
the money market—if he exhibit a 
superior intelligence, skill, energy, 
zeal—his labour rises in value. 
Thus, in the humblest class of life, 
character is money; and accord- 
ing as the’ man earns or spends 
the money, money in turn becomes 
character. 

As money is the most evident 
power in the world’s uses, so the use 
that he makes of money is often all 
that the world knows about a man. 
Is our money gained justly and spent 
prudently ? our character establishes 
a claim on respect. Is it gained 
nobly and spent beneficently ? our 
character commands more than re- 
spect—it wins a place in that higher 
sphere of opinion which comprises 
admiration, gratitude, love. Is 
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money, inherited without merit of 
ours, lavished recklessly away? our 
character disperses itself with the 
spray of the golden shower,—it is 
not the money alone of which we 
are spendthrifts. Is money, meanly 
acquired, selfishly hoarded? it is not 
the money alone of which we are 
misers; we are starving our own 
human hearts—depriving them of 
their natural aliment in the approval 
and affection of others. We invest 
the money which we fancy so safe 
out at compound interest, in the 
very worst possession a@ man can 
purchase—viz., an odious reputa- 
tion. In fact, the more we look 
round, the more we shall come to 
acknowledge that there is no test of 
a man’s character more generally 
adopted than the way in which his 
money is managed. Money is a 
terrible blab; she will betray the 
secrets of her owner whatever he do 
to gag her. His virtues will creep 
out in her whisper—his vices she will 
cry aloud at the top of her tongue. 

Bat the management of money is 
an art? True, but that which we 
call an art means an improvement, 
and not a deterioration, of a some- 
thing existent already in nature; 
and the artist can only succeed in 
improving his art in proportion as 
he improves himself in the qualities 
which the art demands in the artist. 
Now, the management of money is, 
in much, the management of self. 
If heaven allotted to each man seven 
guardian angels, five of them, at 
least, would be found night and day 
hovering over his pockets. 


On the first rule of the art of 
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managing money all preceptors must 
be agreed. It is told in three words 
—“ Horror of debt.” 

Nurse, cherish, never cavil away, 
the wholesome horror of Dest. Per- 
sonal liberty is the paramount essen- 
tial to human dignity and human 
happiness. Man hazards the con- 
.dition, and loses the virtues, of free- 
man, in proportion as he accustoms 
his thoughts to view, without an- 
guish and shame, his lapse into the 
bondage of debtor. Debt is to man 
what the serpent is to the bird; its 
eye fascinates, its breath poisons, 
its coil crushes sinew and bone, its 
jaw is the pitiless grave. If you 
mock my illustration, if you sneer 
at the truth it embodies, give your- 
self no further trouble to learn how 
to manage your money. Oonsider 
yourself doomed; pass on your way 
with a jaunty step; the path is fa- 
cile--paths to Avernus always are. 
But if, while I write, your heart, 
true to the instinct of manhood, re- 
sponds to my words—if you say, 
“ Agreed; that which you call the 
first rule for the management of 
money, I hold yet more imperative 
as the necessity to freedom and the 
lifespring of probity’—then  ad- 
vance on your way, assured that 
wherever it wind it must ascend. 
You see but the temple of Honour ; 
close behind it is the temple of For- 
tune. You will pass through the one 
to the other. 

“But,” sighs the irresolute youth 
whom the eye of the serpent has 
already charmed, “it is by no means 
so easy to keep out of debt as it is 
to write warnings against getting into 
it.” 

Easy to keep ont of debt! Cer- 
tainly not. Nothing in hfe worth 
an effort is easy. Do you expect to 
know the first six books of Euclid 
by inspiration? Could you get over 
that problem in the first book, pop- 
ularly called the Ass’s Bridge, with- 
out a sigh of fatigue? Can you look 
back to the rudimentary agonies of 
the Multiplication Table and the Rale 
of Three, or As in presenti, or even 
Propria que maribus, without a 
lively reminiscence of the moment 
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in which you fairly gave in, and 
said, “ This is too much for human 
powers’? Even in things the plea- 
santest, if we wish to succeed we 
must toil. We are all Adam’s chil- 
dren. Whatever we culture on earth, 
till we win back our way into 
Eden, we must earn by the sweat 
of our brow or the sweat of our 
brain. Not even the Sybarite was 
at ease on his rosebed—even for 
him some Jabour was needful. No 
hand save his own could uncrumple 
the rose-leaf that chafed him. Each 
object under the sun reflects a diffi- 
culty on the earth. ‘Every hair,” 
says that exquisite Publius Syrus, 
whose fragments of old verse are 
worth libraries of modern comedies 
—“ every hair casts its shadow.” 

But think, O young man! of the 
object I place before you, and then 
be ashamed of yourself if you still 
sigh, “Easy to preach, and not easy 
to practise.” I have no interest in 
the preaching; your interest is im- 
mense in the practice. That object 
not won, your heart has no peace, 
and your hearth no security. Your 
conscience itself Jeaves a door open 
night and day to the tempter ;— 
night and day, to the ear of a debtor, 
steal whispers that prompt to the 
deeds of a felon. Three years ago you 
admired the rising success of some 
—most respectable man. Where is 
he now? In the dock,—in the jail, 
—in the hulks? What! that opu- 
lent banker, whose plate dazzled 
princes? or that flourishing clerk, 
who drove the high-stepping horse 
to his office? The same. And his 
crime? Fraud and swindling. What 
demon could urge so respectable a 
man to so shameful an act? I know 
not the name of the demon, but the 
cause of the crime the wretch tells 
you himself. Ask him: what is his 
answer? “TI got into debt,—no way 
to get out of it but the way which 
I took—to the dock, to the jail, to 
the hulks!” 

Easy to keep out of debt! No, 
my young friend, it is difficult. 
Are you rich? The bland trades- 
man cries, “ Pay when you please.” 
Your rents or your father’s allow- 
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ance will not be due for three 
months; your purse, in the mean- 
while, cannot afford you some plea- 
sant vice or some innocent luxury, 
which to young heirs seems a want; 
you are about to relinquish the 
vice or dispense with the luxury: 
a charming acquaintance, who lives 
no one knows how, though no one 
lives better, introduces an amiable 
creature, sleek as a cat, with paws 
of velvet hiding claws of steel ; his 
manners are pleasing, his calling— 
usury. You want the money for 
three months. Why say three? 
Your name to a bill for siz months, 
and the vice or the luxury is yours 
the next hour! Certainly the easy 
thing here is to put your name to 
the bill. Presto! you are in debt— 
the demon has you down in his 
books, 

Are you poor? Still your char- 
acter is yet without stain—and 
your character is a property on 
which you can borrow a trifle. But 
when you borrow on your character, 
it is your character that you leave 
in pawn, The property to you is 
priceless, and the loan that subjects 
it to be a pledge unredeemed is—a 
trifle. 

Young friend, be thou patrician 
or plebeian, learn to say No at the 
first, to your charming acquaint- 
ance. The worst that the “ No” 
can inflict on you is a privation—a 
want—always short of starvation. 
No young man, with the average 
health of youth, need be in danger 
of starvation. But despite that priva- 
tion or want, your youth itself is such 
riches that there is not a purse-proud 
old millionaire of sixty who, pro- 
vided your good name be unsoiled, 
would not delightedly change with 
you. Be contented! Say No! Keep 
unscathed the good name, keep ont 
of peril the honour, without which 
even yon battered old soldier, who 
is hobbling into his grave on half- 
pay and a wooden leg, would not 
change with Achilles, 

Here I pause, seemingly to digress, 
—really to enlarge the scope of my 
reasoning. In the world, around and 
without us, there are first principles 
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which defy all philosophy. We 
may arrive with Newton at the 
law of gravitation; there we stop. 
“ We inquire no more,” says Sir 
William Hamilton, “although igno- 
rant now as previously of <he cause of 
gravitation.” 

But man in himself is a world; 
and in man’s moral organisation 
there are also first principles, on 
which the more we would dispute 
the more likely we are to be led 
astray. All things can be argued 
upon; and therefore, if we so 
choose, we may be argued out of 
all things the best for us. There 
are some things for men and na- 
tions which it is safest never to 
submit to an argumeut. I would 
not, as an Englishman,, permit trial 
by jury, or the right of habeas 
corpus, or the honour of the na- 
tional flag, or the privilege of 
asylum to political exiles, to be- 
come open questions for the casuists 
of other lands to refine into igno- 
rant prejudices on the part of my 
old-fashioned country. So, as a 
human being, in myself integral 
and independent—as sovereign in 
free-will as any state on earth, how- 
ever numerous its citizens, however 
imperial its sceptre—there are cer- 
tain things which I will not allow 
to be open questions; I assume 
them as indispensable to my own 
completeness of human being. I 
grant that a great deal may be said 
against them, as there may be 
against trial by jury and the honour 
of our flag; but I have made up 
my mind to maintain and not to 
discuss them, not because I doubt 
that all hostile arguments could be 
triumphantly answered, but because 
I may not be such a proficient in 
casuistry as to be able to satisfy 
others; and in striving to do so 
I may unsettle in my own mind 
the foundations of all that I know 
to be both the temples and bul- 
warks of my existence as man. 
I will not consent t» make open 
—- of aught without which 
1 should think it a mercy if I were 


hanged as a dog. I have read very 


subtle arguments against the pro- 
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babilities that my frame holds a 
soul—that my present life involves 
a hereafter. I have read arguments 
no less subtle against the wisdom, 
and almost against the existence, 
I could 
quote pages by writers of no mean 
ability to show that common honesty 
is a vulgar error. So that, in 
fact, if I were to deliver up my 
whole self to the arbitrament of spe- 
cial pleaders, to-day I might be 
argued into an atheist, and to- 
morrow in a pickpocket. Therefore, 
I say to the young man about 
entering life as a free agent, When- 
ever you are tempted to do some- 
thing which you have been brought 
up by honest parents and teachers to 
know to be wrong, rather do it than 
argue about it. Without an argu- 
ment you may commit the fault, re- 
pent, and atone it, because you have 


not frittered away the conviction 


that you have done wrong; but 
if you once make the wrong 
an open question, and consent to 
argue with perhaps a more practised 
casuist than yourself—his argument 
taking part with your temptation— 
then the chance is that you do more 
than a wrong thing; that you do 
wrong upon philosophical system, and 
will very soon substitute custom for 
conscience. Never be argued out 
of your soul, never be argued 
out of your honour, and never 
be megned into believing that soul 
and honour do not run a ter- 
rible risk if you limp into life 
with the load of a debt on 
your shoulders, and, as the debt 
grows heavy and heavier, the hiss of 
some lying fiend in your ear,— 
“ Shake it off; you need not be bank- 
rupt; there is an alternative.”—“ O 
heavens! what alternative, say !” and 
the fiend whispers low, suasive words 
—for the fiends argue well—suasive 
words which, put in plain English, 
mean this,—“Be a cheat; be a 
swindler.” 

Shake hands, brave young friend ; 
we are agreed. You consent to have 
horror of debt. You will abstain, 
you will pinch, you will work harder, 
and harder, and harder if needful. 
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You will not slink through the crowd 
as a debtor. 

Now comes the next danger. 
You will not ineur debt for 
yourself; but you have a friend. 
Pythias, your friend, your familiar 
—the man you like best and see most 
of—says to you, “Damon, be 
my security—your name to this 
bill!” Heaven forbid that I should 
cry out to Damon, “ Pythias means 
to cheat thee—beware!” But I 
address to Damon this observation, 
“Pythias asks thee to guarantee 
that three, six, or twelve months 
hence he will pay to another man— 
say to Dionysius—so many pounds 
sterling.” Here your first duty as an 
honest man is not to Pythias, 
but to Dionysius. Suppose some ac- 
cident happen—one of those ac- 
cidents which, however impossible 
it may seem to your Pythias, con- 
stantly happen to the Pythiases of 
other Damons who draw bills on the 
bank of Futurity; suppose that 
the smut or the rain spoil the crops 
on which Pythias relies—or the 
cargoes he expects from Marseilles, 
California, Utopia, go down to the 
bottomless seas;—Dionysius must 
come upon you! Oan you pay 
to Dionysius what you pledge your- 
self to pay to him in spite of those 
accidents? He thinks those acci- 
dents not only possible, but probable, 
or he would not require your 
surety, nor charge 20 per cent. for 
his lean; and, therefore, since he 
clearly doubts Pythias, his real 
trust is in you. Do you merit 
the trust? Can you pay the money 
if Pythias cannot?—and, allowing 
that you can pay the money, are your 
other obligations in life such as to 
warrant that sacrifice to Friendship? 
If you cannot pay, or if you 
owe it to others more sacred than 
Pythias himself—owe it to your 
parents, your plighted bride, or wed- 
ded wife, or the children to whom, 
what, before their birth, was your 
fortune, has become the trust-money 
for their provision—not to hazard 
for Pythias that for which, if lost, 
not you alone but others must 
suffer,—then, do not common duty 
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and common honesty forbid you to 
say, “I am surety to Pythias for 
that which it belongs not to Pythias 
but to Chance to fulfil?” Iam the 
last man to say, “Do not help your 
friend,” if you honourably can. If 
we have money, we manage it ill 
when we cannot help a friend at a 
pinch. But the plain fact is this, 
Pythias wants money. Can you 
give it, at whatever stint to your- 
self, in jastice to others? If you 
can, and you value Pythias more 
than the money, give the money, 
and there is an end of it; but if 
you cannot give the money, don’t 
sign the bill. Do not become what, 
in rude truth you do become —a 
knave and a liar—if you guarantee 
to do what you know that you can- 
not do should the guarantee be 
exacted. He is generous who gives; 
he who lends may be generous also ; 
but only on one condition —viz., 
that he can affurd to give what he 
can afford to lend; of the two, 
therefore, it is safer, friendlier, 
cheaper, in the long-run, to give 
than to lend. Give, and you may 
keep your friend if you lose your 
money; lend, and the chances are, 
that you lose your friend if ever you 
get back your money. 

But if you do lend, let it be with 
the full conviction that the loan is 
a gift, and count it among the rarest 
favours of Providence if you be 
ever repaid. Lend to Pythias on the 
understanding,—“ This is a loan if 
you can ever repay me. I shall, how- 
ever, make this provision against the 
chance of a quarrel between us, that 
if you cannot repay me, it stands as 
a gift.” 

And whatever you lend, let it be 
your money, and not your name. 
Money you may get again, and, if 
not, you may contrive to do without 
it; name once lost you cannot get 
again, and, if you can contrive to do 
without it, you had better never have 
been born. 

With honour, poverty is a Noble; 
without honour, wealth is a Pauper. 
Is it not so? Every young man 


not corrupted says “Yes.” It is 
only some wretched old cynic, no 
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drop of warm blood in his veins, 
who says, “Life is a boon without 
honour.” 

Bat if a Jew knock at your door, 
and show you a bill with your name 
as a promise to pay, and the bill be 
dishonoured, pray, what becomes of 
your name ? 

“My name!” falters Damon; “I 
am but a surety—go to Pythias.” 

“ Pythias has bolted! ” 

Pay the bill, Damon, or good-bye 
to your honour! 

Pardon my prolixity; earnestness 
is apt to be garralous, Vivi/ [ 
have lived and known life. And, 
alas! what careers bright in pro- 
mise I have seen close in jail or in 
exile; what talents, profuse in 
their blossom, die off without com- 
ing to fruit; what virtues the man- 
liest rot into vices the meanest— 
which, when one cried in amaze- 
ment, “How account for so dole- 
ful an end to so fair a commence- 
ment? ”—solve their whole mystery 
in this: “Damon never recovered 
his first fatal error; Damon put 
his name to a bill by which Pythias 
promised to pay so and so in three 
months.” 

Having settled these essential 
preliminaries—lst, Never to bor- 
row where there is a chance, how- 
ever remote, that you may not be 
able to repay; 2dly, Never to lend 
what you are not prepared to give; 
3dly, Never to guarantee for an- 
other what you cannot fulfil if the 
other should fail; — you start in 
life with this great advantage— 
whatever you have, be it little or 
much, is your own. Rich or poor, 
you start as a freeman, resolved 
to preserve, in your freedom, the 
noblest condition of your being as 
man. 

Now, fix your eyes steadily on 
some definite end in the future; 
Consider well what you chiefly wish 
to be; then compute at the lowest 
that which you are by talent, and 
at the highest that which you 
can be by labour. Always under- 
estimate the resources of talent; 
always put as against you the 
chances of luck. Then set down 
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on the other side, as against talent 
defective, against luck adverse, all 
that which canbe placed to the 
credit of energy, patience, perse- 
verance. These last are infinite. 
Whatever be placed against them is 
finite; you are on the right side of 
any system of book-keeping by 
double entry, on which a mortal 
may presume to calculate accounts 
with Fate. 

The finest epithet for genius is 
that which was applied to Newton’s 
genius, “patient.” He who has 
patience coupled with energy is 
sure, sooner or later, to obtain the 
results of genius; he who has genius 
without patience, and without energy 
(if indeed such genius be a thing 
possible), might as well have no 
genius at all. bis works and aims, 
like the plants of Nature before the 
deluge, have no roots. 

Fortune is said to be blind, but her 
favourites never are. Ambition has 
the eye of an eagle—Prudence that 
of the lynx; the first looks through 
the air—the last along the ground. 

The man who succeeds above his 
fellows is the one who, early in life, 
clearly discerns his object, and to- 
wards that object habitually directs 
his powers. Thus, indeed, even 
genius itself is but fine observation 
strengthened by fixity of purpose. 
Every man who observes vigilantly 
and resolves steadfastly, grows un- 
consciously into genius. 

Assuming that fortune be your 
object, let your first efforts be 
not for wealth, but independence. 
Whatever be your talents, what- 
ever your prospects, never be 
tempted to speculate away, on the 
chance of a palace, that which you 
need as a provision against the 
workhouse. Youth is too apt to 
exclaim, “Aut Osar aut nullus,” 
But that saying was only for a 
Cesar; and even for him it was 
not a wise one. To a Cesar there 
should have been no Aut. Neme- 
sis sighed “Aut nullus,’ when 
Ossar fell at the feet of the marble 
Pompey. 


A daring trader hazards the 


halter if he says, “Rothschild or 
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nothing ;” a philosopher will end as 
a charlatan if he says, “ Aristotle or 
nothing;” a gentleman who says, 
“Sir Philip Sidney or nothing” is 
on the eve of becoming a blackleg. 
The safe maxim is this, “The 
highest I can be, but on no account— 
nullus.” 

Let your first care be, then, inde- 
pendence. Without pecuniary inde- 
pendence you are not even intellectu- 
ally free; with independence, even 
though it be gained through some 
occupation which you endure as a 
drudgery, still, out of the twenty- 
four hours, there will be always some 
hours for the occupation in which 
you delight. 

This observation applies in fullest 


furce to aspirants in literature. It 
is my cruel fate to receive no 
unfrequent communications from 


youths whose calling is that of the 
counter, whose tastes are those of 
Parnassus; and the pith of these 
unsolicited communications is inva- 
riably this :— 

“T gain so many shillings a-week 
by a vulgar and detestable trade ; 
but I have a soul above buttons. 
Read the MSS. I enclose. Do you 
not think there is some merit in 
them? Could I not succeed as an 
author? I have had disadvantages 
to encounter—so had Barns! I 
cannot boast of a scholastic ‘educa- 
tion; I have had very litile leisure 
to educate myself; still,”—et cetera, 
et cetera, all the et cetera involving 
the same question,—“ As I am un- 
fit to be an apprentice, am I not 
fit to be an author? Not having 
enough of human intelligence, per- 
severance, and energy to excel as a 
hatter, a tailor, a butcher, a baker, 
may I not be a Walter Scott ora 
Byron?” 

Useless—I solemnly warn all 
such contingent correspondents as 
may now be looming ominously 
among other unwelcome clouds 
that menace my few holiday hours, 
—useless to apply to me. By the spe- 
cimens of genius under difficulties, 
thas volunteered to my eye, good, 
bad, or indifferent, my answer, as 
an honest man, can be only this, 
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“ Keep to that calling which assures 
you a something out of which you 
may extract independence—until 
you aré independent. Give to that 
calling all your heart, all your 
mind. If I were hatter, or tailor, 
or butcher, or baker, I should re- 
solve to consider my calling the 
best in the world, and devote to it 
the best of my powers. Independ- 
ence once won, then be Byron or 
Scott if you can.” 

Independence ! Independence ! 
the right and the power to follow 
the bent of your genius without 
fear of the bailiff and dun, should be 
your first inflexible aim. To attain 
independence, so apportion your ex- 
penditure as to spend less than you 
have or you earn, Make this rule 
imperative. I know of none better. 
Lay by something every year, if 
it be but a shilling. A shilling 
laid by, net and clear from a debt, 
is a receipt in full for all claims 
in the past, and you go on with 
light foot and light heart to the 
future. “How am I to save and 
lay by?” saith the author, or any 
other man of wants more large 
than his means, The answer is 
obvious—“ If you cannot increase 
your means, then you must dimin- 
ish your wants.” Every skilled 
labourer of fair repute can earn 
enough not to starve, and a surplus 
beyond that bare sufficiency. Yet 
many a_ skilled labourer suffers 
more from positive privation than 
the unskilled rural peasant. Why? 
Because he eneourages wants in 
excess of his means. 

A man of £300 a-year, living up 
to that income, truly complains of 
poverty; but if he live at the rate 
of £250 a-year, he is comparatively 
rich. “Ob,” says Gentility, “but 
I must have this or that, which 
necessitates the yearly £50 you ask 
me to save—I must be genteel.” 
Why that must? That certain folks 
may esteem you? Believe me they 
esteem you much more for a balance 
at your banker’s than for that silver 
teapot or that mannikin menial in 
sugar-loaf buttons. “But,” says 
Pareutal Affection, “I must educate 
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my boy; that £50 saved from my 
income is the cost of his education.” 
Is it so? Can all the schoolmasters 
in Europe teach him a nobler lesson 
than that of a generous thrift, a 
cheerful and brave self-denial? If 
the £50 be really the sum which 
the boy’s schooling needs, and you 
can spare nothing else from your 
remaining £250, still save and lay 
by for a year, and during that year 
let the boy study at home, by seeing 
how gladly you all are saving for 
him. Then the next year the 
schooling is the present which yon 
ail—father, mother, and sister—by 
many slight acts of self-denial, have 
contrived to make to your boy. And 
if he be a boy of good heart, a boy 
such as parents so thoughtful nearly 
always rear, he will go to his school 
determined to make up to you for 
all the privations which he has seen 
those he loves endure for his sake. 

You may tell me that practically 
it comes to the same thing, for the 
school goes on, and next year you 
must equally pinch for the £50, 
True; but there is this mighty dif- 
ference, you are a year in advance of 
the sum; and, the habit of saving 
thus formed, you may discover some- 
thing else that will bear a retrench- 
ment. He who has saved for one year 
finds the security, pleasure, and pride 
in it a luxury so great that his inven- 
tion will be quickened to keep it. 
Lay by! lay by! What makes the 
capital of nations? Savings: nothing 
else. Neither nations nor men 
are safe against fortane, unless they 
can hit on a system by which they 
save more than they spend. When 
that system is once established, at 
what a ratio capital accumulates! 
What resources the system gradually 
develops! In that one maxim is 
the secret of England’s greatness! 
Do you think it mean to save more 
than you spend? You do in that 
what alone gives your country its 
rank in the univer-e. The syst«m 
so grand for an empire cannot be 
mean for a citizen. 

Well, we have now added another 
rule to the canons prescribed to the 
Management of Money :—save more 
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than you spend. Whatever your 
means be, so apportion your wants 
that your means may exceed them. 
‘Every man who earns but 10s. 
-a-week can do this if he please, 
whatever he may say to the con- 
trary; for if he can live upon 10s. 
a-week, he can live upon 9s. 11d. 

In this rule mark the emphatic 
distinction between poverty and 
neediness. Poverty is relative, and 
therefore not ignoble; Neediness is 
a positive degradation. If I have 
only £100 a-year, I am rich as 
compared with the majority of my 
countrymen. If I have £5000 
a-year, I may be poor compared 
with the majority of my associates; 
and very poor compared to my next 
door neighbour. With either of 
these incomes I am relatively poor 
or ‘rich; but with either of these 
incomes I may be positively needy, 
or positively free from neediness. 
With the £100 a-year I may need 
no man’s help: I may at least have 
““my crust of bread and liberty.” 
Bat with £5000 a-year I may dread 
a ring at my bell; I may have my 
tyrannical masters in servants whose 
wages I cannot pay; my exile may 
be at the fiat of the first long-suffer- 
ing man who enters a judgment 
against me; for the flesh that lies 
nearest to my heart some Shylock 
may be dusting his scales and whet- 
ting bis knife. Nor is this an ex- 
aggeration. Some of the neediest 
men I ever knew have a nominal 
£5000 a-year. Every man is needy 
who spends more than he has; no 
man is needy who spends less. I 
may so ill manage my money that, 
with £5000 a-year, I purchase the 
worst evils of poverty—terror and 
shame; I may so well manage my 
money that, with £100 a-year, I 
purchase-the best blessings of wealth 
—safety and respect. Man is a 
kingly animal. In every state which 
does -not enslave him, it is not la- 
bowr which makes him less royally 
Jord of ‘himself—it is fear. 


“ Rex est qui metuit nihil, 
Etihoc regnum sibi_quisque det.” 


Money is character—money also 


is power. I have power not in pro- 
portion to the money I spend on 
myself, but in proportion to the 
money I can, if I please, give away 
to another. We feel this as we ad- 
vance in years. How helpless is an 
old man who has not a farthing to 
give or to leave! But be moderately 
amiable, grateful, and kind, and, 
though you have neither wife nor 
child, you will never want a wife’s 
tenderness nor a child’s obedience 
if you have something to leave or 
to give. This reads like satire: it is 
sober truth. 

But now we arrive at the power 
of money well managed. You have 
got money—you have it; and, with 
it, the heart, and the sense, and 
the taste to extract from the metal 
its uses. Talk of the power of 
knowledge! What can knowledge 
invent that money cannot purchase? 
Money, it is true, cannot give you 
the brain of the philosopher, the 
eye of the painter, the ear of the 
musician, nor that inner sixth sense 
of beauty and truth by which the 
poet unites, in himself, philosopher, 
painter, musician; but money can 
refine and exalt your existence with 
all that philosopher, painter, mu- 
sician, poet, accomplish. That 
which they are your wealth cannot 
make -you; but that which they do 
is at the command of your wealth, 
You may collect in your libraries 
all thoughts which all thinkers have 
confided to books; your galleries 
may teem with the treasures of art; 
the air that you breathe may be 
vocal with music; better than all, 
when you summon the Graces they 
can come to your call in their sweet 
name of Charities. You can build 
up asylums for age, and Academies 
for youth. Pining Merit may spring 
to hope at your voice, and “ Poverty 
grow cheerful in your sight.” Money 
well managed deserves, indeed, the 
apotheosis to which she was raised 
by her Latin adorers; she is Diva 
Moneta—a Goddess. 

I have said that he who sets out 
in life with the resolve to acquire 
money, should place clearly before 
him some definite object to which 
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the money is but the means. He 
thus sweetens privation and digni- 
fies thrift. Money never can be 
well managed if songht solely 
through the greed of money for its 
own sake. In all meanness there 
is a defect of intellect as well as of 
heart. And even the cleverness of 
avarice is but the cunning of imbe- 
cility. 

The first object connected with 
money is the security for individual 
freedom — pecuniary independence. 
That once gained, whatever is sur- 
plus becomes the fair capital for 
reproductive adventure. Adhere 
but to this rule in every speculation, 
however tempting: preserve free 
from all hazard that which you re- 
quire to live on without depending 
upon others. 

It is a great motive to economy, 
a strong safeguard to conduct, and 
a wonderful stimulant to all mental 
power, if you can associate your toil 
for money with some end dear to 
your affections. I once knew a boy 
of good parts, but who seemed in- 
corrigibly indolent. His father, a 
professional man, died suddenly, 
leaving his widow and son utterly 
destitute. The widow resolved to 
continue the education of her boy, 
however little he had hitherto pro- 
fited by it—engaged herself as 
teacher at a school, and devoted 
her salary to her son. From that 
moment the boy began to work in 
good earnest. He saw the value of 
money in this world; he resolved 
to requite his mother—to see her 
once more in a home of her own; 
he distinguished himself at school; 
he obtained, at the age of sixteen, 
an entry in a mercantile house. At 
the age of twenty his salary enabled 
him to place his mother in a modest 
suburban lodging, to which he came 
home every night. At the age of 
thirty he was a rich man, and, visit- 
ing him at his villa, I admired his 
gardens. He said to me, simply, “I 
have no taste for flowers tyself, 
but my mother is passionately fond 
of them. I date my first step in 
life from my resolve to find her a 
home; and the invention in my 
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business to which I owe my rise 
from a clerk to a partner could 
never have come into my brain, and 
been patiently worked out, if, night 
and day, I had not thought of my 
mother’s delight in flowers.” 

A common motive with a ages 
man is an honest love for the gir. 
whom he desires to win as his 
wife. Nay, if no such girl yet 
has been met on the earth, surely 
she lives for him in the cloud- 
land of Fancy. Wedlock, and 
wedlock for love, is the most ex- 
quisite hope in the innermost heart 
of every young man who labours ; 
it is but the profligate idlers who 
laugh at that sacred ideal. Bat it 
is only the peasant or mechanic 
who has a right to marry on no 
other capital than that which he 
takes from nature in sinews and 
thews. The man whose whole con- 
dition of being is in his work from 
day to day, must still have his 
helpmate. He finds his helpmate 
in one who can work like himself 
if his honest industry fail her. I 
preach to the day-labourer no cold 
homilies from political economy. 
The happiness and morality of the 
working class necessitate early mar- 
riages; and for prudent provision 
against the chances of illness and 
death there are benefit clubs and 
societies, which must stand in lieu 
of jointure and settlement. But to 
men of a higher grade in this world’s 
social distinctions, Hymen must 
generally contrive to make some 
kind of compromise with Plutus, 
I grant that your fond Amaryllis 
would take your arm to the altar, 
though you have not a coat to your 
back; but Amaryllis may have 
parents, who not unreasonably ask, 
“Tiow, young Strephon, can you 
maintain our daughter ?—and if 
your death demolish all those castles 
in the air, which you are now build- 
ing without brick and mortar, under 
what roof will she lay her head ?” 

And suppose that no parents thus 
unkindly interpose between Ama- 
ryllis and you, still it is a poor re- 
turn to the disinterested love of 
Amaryllis, to take her, thonght- 
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less child, at her word. Amaryllis 
proves her unselfish love; prove 
yours, my friend Strephon. Wait 
—hope—strive—her ring is on your 
finger; her picture, though it be 
but a villanous photograph, hangs 
by your bedside; her image is deep 
in the deepest fold of your heart. 
Wait till you can joyously say, 
“Come, Amaryllis; Platus relaxes 
his frown; here is a home which, 
if humble, at least is secure; and, 
if death suddenly snatch me away, 
here is no castle in air for my widow. 
Amaryllis shall never live upon 
alms!’ 

How your love will deepen and 
strengthen in that generous delay; 
and with your love, how your whole 
nature, mental and moral, will 
deepen and_ strengthen! Here, 
indeed, is an object for climbing 
the rough paths on to fortune; and 
here the first friendly opposition of 
Plutus only serves to place upon 
surer foundations the blessings pro- 
mised by Hymen. Oonstancy in 
love necessitates patience and per- 
severance in all efforts for fortune; 
and, with patience and _persever- 
ance, a man of fair average cupaci- 
ties is the master of fortune. 

Rut there are lesser objects than 
those I have defined as the most 
frequently coveted, which lend a 
charm to the making of money. 

It is a motive to economy, and 
a dissuasion from many profitless 
follies, to cherish early in life one 
favourite hobby, provided the hobby 
be sound and well-brec&k 

The taste for books, and the 
desire to collect them, are no mean 
tests of a schoolboy’s career as man. 

One of the most distinguished 
personages in Europe, showing me 
his library—which is remarkable 
for its extent and its quality (it was 
formed on the principle of includ- 
ing all works that treat, directly or 
indirectly, on the human mind, 
and thus necessarily includes al- 
most every book worth the read- 
ing)—said to me: “Not only this 
collection, but my social successes 
in life, I trace back to the first 
franc I saved from the cake-shop 
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to spend on the book-stall. When 
I was a young man, and received 
an invitation to a ball, not being 
then rich, I calculated what it 
would cost me in kid gloves and 
coach hire, and, refusing the ball, 
bought a book with the money. 
The books I bought I read; the 
books I read influenced my career.” 
Perhaps this eminent person might 
have theught of the balls thus re- 
fused in his early youth when, 
being still young, he gave his own 
first ball as prime minister. 

But hobbies should be wives, not 
mistresses. It will not do to have 
more than one at a time. One 
hobby : leads you out of extrava- 
gance; a team of hobbies you can- 
not drive till you are rich enough 
to fiad corn for them all. Few men 
are rich enough for that. 

In the management of money, 
there are some things we do for 
show—wisely if we can affurd it. 
Money is station as well as char- 
acter and power. 

In matters of show, it is better 
to have one decided success than 
fifty expensive failures. Better to 
have one first rate picture in a 
modest drawing-room than fifty 
daubs in a pompous gallery. Bet- 
ter to have one handsome hor-e in 
a brougham than four screws in a 
drag. Better to give one pleasant 
tea-party than a dozen detestable 
dinners. 

A man of very moderate means 
can generally affurd one effect meant 
for show, as a requisite of station, 
which, of its kind, may not be sur- 
passed by a millionaire. Those 
who set the fashions in London 
are never the richest people. Good 
taste is intuitive with some _per- 
sons, but it may be acquired by all 
who are observant. In matters of 
show, good taste is the elementary 
necessity ; alter good taste, concen- 
tration of purpose. With money, as 
with genius, the wise master of his 
art say, ‘ There is one thing I can 
do well; that one thing I will do as 
well as I can.” Money, like genius, 
is effective in proportion as it is 
brought to bear on one thing at a 
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time. Money, like genius, may 
comprehend success in a hundred 
things—but still, as a rule, one 
thing at a time; that thing must 
be completed or relinquished be- 
fore you turn to another. 

For a young man cf a gentle- 
man’s station and a cadet’s income, 
the only show needed is that which 
probably pleases himself the most 
—the effect produced by his own 
personal appearance. Dress will 
therefore not unreasonably, and by 
no means frivolously, demand some 
of his thoughts and much of his 
money. To the ‘station of a young 
aspirant of fashion in the polite 
world, who is known not to be rich, 
it matters nothing what he pays 
for his lodging: he can always give 
his address at a club or hotel. No 
one cares how much or how little 
he pays for his dinner. No fine 
lady inquires if he calls at her 
house on foot or in a carriage. But 
society expects him to dress as 
much like a gentleman as if he 
were a young duke; and, fortu- 
nately, as young dukes nowadays 
do not wear gold lace and miniver, 
this is no unreasonable exaction on 
the part of society. A gentleman’s 
taste in dress is, upon principle, the 
avoidance of all things extravagant. 
It consists in the quiet simplicity 
of exquisite neatness; but, as the 
neatness must be a neatness in 
fashion, employ the best tailor; pay 
him ready money, and on the whole 
you will find him the cheapest. 


Still, if a young man of the gay: 


world means to do the best that he 
can for his person, and really does 


obtain a certain rank or repute 
should it be only said of him that he 
is extremely well dressed, he will re- 
member that no man in great capi- 
tals, without pre-eminent claims of 
fortune, birth, or beauty, ever really 
finds a place in haut ton without 
some cultivation of mind. All the 
men I have ever known, who have 
lifted themselves into authority in 
the inner circles of fashion, have 
been men of considerable intellec- 
tual accomplishment. They have 
either had wit or humour to a fine 
degree, or admirably strong sense 
and judgment, or keen penetration 
into character; they have been, 
from qualities far below the surface, 
either charming or instructive com- 
panions, 

Mere dandies are but cut flowers 
in a bouquet—once faded, they can 
never reblossom. In the drawing- 
room, as everywhere else, Mind in 
the long-run prevails. And, O well- 
booted Achaian! for all those sub- 
stantial good things which money 
well managed commands, and which, 
year after year, as you advance in 
life, you will covet and sigh for,— 
yon. sloven, thick-shoed and with 
cravat awry—whose mind, as he 
hurries by the bow-window at 
White’s, sows each fleeting moment 
with thoughts which grow not bles- 
soms for bouquets but corn-sheaves 
for garners—will, before he is forty, 
be far more the fashion than you. 
He is commanding the time out of 
which you are fading. And time, 
O my friend, is money! time wast- 
ed can never conduce to money 
well managed. 
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Rizpan the daughter of Aiah 
watched for six months, from “ the 
beginning of barley-harvest” in 
April, to the rainy season in Octo- 
ber, to guard her kinsmen’s corpses 
from the beasts of prey. So long 
under the sky of Palestine did they 
continue an attraction to the wild 
dogs and birds. In a moister air 
decay is quicker, but still not so 
quick as is often supposed. The 
observations of M. Devergie* on 
the bodies of the Morgue, show 
that, two months and a half after 
decease, the muscular structures 
still preserve their nataral form 
and colour. Up to three months 
and a half, the scalp, eyelids, and 
nose so far retain their ordinary 
appearance that the age of the in- 
dividual may be told. It is four 
months and a half before complete 
destruction of the face occurs, or 
the bones become brittle, and 
the bulky muscles of the neck and 
thighs are converted into adipocere. 
So that we may reckon three months 
and a half as a short period to be 
occupied by the decomposition of 
the form of the human body. So 
long does flesh remain flesh, and 
tissue tissue, and is not resolved 
into its mother earth. 

Let us escape quickly from these 
shuddering scenes of the charnel- 
house to the joyous bustle of brim- 
ming life. How long does it take 
a living body to decay? “A living 
body decay?” Yes,in trath; but 
whereas, in the former case, decay 
was a thing to make men shiver, 
the fading of a long-loved image, 
the tearing up of a fair garment, 
the ruin of a darling home, the 
violation of a worshipped shrine, 
the forcible divorce from our near- 
est and dearest—it is all this and 
more; in the latter it is associated 
with the fullest fruition of all that 
is joyous in existence—the bound- 


ing pulse, the free-drawn breath, 
the swelling chest, the thrilling 
sense of health, the highest uses of 
mind and body. Decay, in fact, is 
more truly a part of life than it is 
of death; for it continues unstayed 
through the whole of corporeal exist- 
ence; whereas, after dissolution, it 
gradually ceases, and ends its work 
with the conversion of the organic 
particles into unaltering eternal 
elements. The most truly living 
body is the most active in decay; 
the more bodily and mental vigour 
are displayed, the more quickly do 
the various tissues melt down into 
substances which are without delay 
removed by the excreting organs. 
The more the navvy works his arms 
and the statesman his brain, the 
heavier bulk of carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and hydrogen is thrown 
out by lungs, liver, skin, kidneys, 
&c. Does he, then, wear them out 
by this constant friction and drain? 
No, no; the more the bricks are 
removed from the old wall, the 
more new bricks will a good builder 
put in; and so, provided that the 
supply is safficient—that the builder 
is a good one—the more rapid the 
drain, the newer and stronger and 
better will the body become. 

Let us try and reckon how long 
it takes, by living deeay, for the liv- 
ing body to be drained away, and 
to have its substance renewed. In 
the ghastly details recounted at the 
commencement of this paper, the 
nitrogenous fleshy parts were most 
accounted of as giving form and the 
general appearance' of a man to the 
poor dissolving corpse. So of the 
nitrogenous parts we will now 
speak: how long are they being 
removed by vital decomposition ? 

We may reckon with Drs. Bidder 
and Schmidt ¢ that an animal body 
contains 35.45 grammes of nitro- 
gen per kilogramme; and, therefore, 





* Devergie, ‘ Médieine Légale,’ t. ii. chap. 5. 
+ ‘Die Verdauungssifte und der Stoffweehsel,’ p. 400. 
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that an animal of 130 Ib., the 
mean weight of a man, contains 
4.6 lb. of nitrogen. 

Then again, taking our numbers 
from an equally sound and inde- 
pendent source, we may estimate 
with Baron Liebig* that the liquid 
and solid excreta of a man by kid- 
neys and bowels for a year con- 
tain 16.41 Jb. of nitrogen, or for 
three months and a half, 4.7 lb. of 
nitrogen. 

That is to say, that in three 
months and a half a quantity of 
nitrogen is removed by excretion, 
or vital decay, equal to that con- 
tained in the whole bulk of the 
chief nitrogenous tissue. ~ 

What attraction has this term of 
three months and a half for us?— 
what memories does it rouse? Why, 
that was the very time we fixed 
upon for the fleshy framework of 
the corpse to melt away in. Here 
is a pregnant fact, a light thrown 
on the mysteries of nature from a 
most unpromising source! Dead 
flesh and living fiesh last as nearly as 
possible the same time—the former, 
if anything, rather the longest. As 
far as we can judge, the albumen, 
fibrin, gelatin, &c., which make up 
the live body, differ in nowise from 
the same matters dead; they are 
liable to the same changes, affected 
by the same reagents, and naturally 
are resolved into their elements in 
the same time; just as the stone in 
a statue or a wall is to a mineral- 
ogist the same stone as it was in 
the quarry, liable to the same acci- 
dents, and possessed of the same 
properties, though temporarily en- 
dowed with a different value. 

What, then, elevates to the dig- 
nity of living creatures, and gives 
loveliness to, the masses of organic 
matter which are growing, moving, 
breathing, thinking, all around us? 
It is the power of the individual 
life to create and retain its own 
special and individual form. A 
man has no right of property over 
the particles of his body, except so 
long as they remain particles of his 
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body, and retain his form. He 
hardly calls his the snippings of his 
hair or the parings of bis nails, 
much less the carbonic acid he ex- 
hales from his lungs or skin; all that 
he throws off is by common consent 
claimed as a perquisite by the pub- 
lic; and the battle-fields which he 
has fertilised with his kindred’s 
blood enrich not him, but the for- 
tunate proprietor. Yet as long as 
these organic constituents retain 
the form impressed upon them by 
the individual life, they are more 
truly bis than any portion of his 
inheritance. 

It is then the form, the indivi- 
dual and indivisible life, which con- 
stitutes the Self; and it is not the 
changing, decaying matter which 
“was mine, is his, and may be 
slave to thousands.” The organic 
materials are the property of the 
form so long as it retains them; 
they are a floating capital. Over 
the innate essential nature of the 
material it has no control. Life 
cannot make the brute matter which 
it uses last longer than what it 
leaves unused, but it has the power 
of making them anew, and _build- 
ing them up into a certain shape 
for the period of their assigned 
duration. In short, Lire is Re- 
NEWAL. 

To speak, therefore, of “a super- 
abundance of life,” or of an “ excess 
of vital action,” is a contradiction 
in terms. There cannot be too ac- 
tive a renewal of the tissues, for 
the fresher their organic constitu- 
ents, the more serviceable they are, 
and the longer duration they have 
before them. There cannot be too 
close an adherence to that typical 
form which it is the busivess of 
renewal to keep up, any more than 
there can be too exact an obedience 
to law or order. ' 

The most active renewal of the 
body possible, the highest possible 
development of life in every part, 
is Hearn. 

_ The complete cessation of renewal 
is Datu. 





* «Chemistry ot Agriculture and Physiology,’ part i. chap. ix. 








The partial cessation, or arrest, 
is DisEasz. 

In Death the flesh goes on being 
decomposed as during life; but, not 
being renewed, the form is lost 
entirely. In Disease, decomposition 
goes on, but life, or renewal, flags, 
and the decomposing wearing-out 
tissues are not properly pushed out 
by new-formed substance. They 
are retained as part of the imper- 
fect hody—a sort of “ death in life” 
—and are rightly termed by the 
pathologist “ degenerate.” They are 
generated, but not 7e-geuerated ; 
they are generated in an_ inferior 
mould of form. 

Take as an example what hap- 
pens sometimes to red flesh or 
muscle. We all know that if an 
animal’s limbs are duly employed, 
the muscles keep up their: shape 
and their vigorous power of con- 
traction; their tissue is of a rich 
bright-red colour when the\ animal 
is fully grown, and is firm and 
elastic. Examine it under a mi- 
croscope of pretty high power—say 
with a quarter-inch object-glass— 
and you will find it made up.of even 
parallel fibres, each fibre seeming to 
be engraved over with delicate equi- 
distant cross-markings, like a mea- 
suring-tape very minutely divided. 
The more the muscle has been used 
in a well-nourished frame, the more 
closely it conforms to the typical 
specimen of the physiologist ; 

“Use, use is life; and he most truly lives 

Who uses best.” 

But suppose. this muscular fibre 
has been unemployed—suppose it 
is in the biceps of an Indian fakeer, 
who has fastened his arm upright 
till it has become immovable, or 
the glutceus of a one-legged soldier, 
or the calf of a Chinese belle, or in 
a paralysed limb—then the flesh 
is quite different in aspect; it is 
flabby and inelastic, of a pale yellow- 
ish hue, and makes greasy streaks 
on the knife that cuts it. Some- 
times even all traces of fibres have 
disappeared, and it is converted into 
an unhealthy fat. Sometimes you 
may trace fibres under the micro- 
scope, but their outline is bulging 
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and irregular, the cross-markings are 
wanting, and you see dark refract- 
ing globules of oily matter in them 
instead. In short, the muscle is 
degenerating into fat, retaining in a 
great measure its shape, but losing 
its substance. Such is, by God’s 
law, the penal consequence of not 
using His gifts for four or five 
months, 

Now, go back to our first sepul- 
chral illustrations. M. Devergie 
found that, in a period of between 
four and five months, the flesh of a 
corpse is converted into a substance 
technically termed “adipocere ;” 
that is, an oleaginous substance be- 
tween fat and wax—an artificial fat 
of chemical decomposition. This 
is exactly the same as happened to 
the disused muscle in the case just 
quoted. At the Morgue, a stream 
of water washes away the fetid 
gases from the subject of M. Dever- 
gie’s observations, and in the living 
body destructive absorption and 
excretion remove the more directly 
noxious particles; in both there 
reinains the same oleaginous re- 
siduum. 

The instance chosen of diseased 
structure was purposely an extreme 
one; but even there, a very ad- 
vanced degree of partial death was 
seen not to be inconsistent with 
life. A minor degree is by no 
means inconsistent even with uti- 
lity and a certain performance of 
duty. Look at a man whom his 
physician knows to have a weuk or 
slightly-dilated heart; he goes on 
with his profession, mixes in so- 
ciety, enjoys his quiet pleasures, 
and may even. insure his life by 
paying an extra premium. Yet, if 
an accident at any time should cut 
him off suddenly, the muscular tis- 
sue of the heart is found pale and 
soft, and under the microscope the 
fibres are deficient in clear outline 
and in cross-markings, and exhibit 
here and there minute specks of 
that fatty degeneration which was 
so conspicuous to the naked eye in 
M. Devergie’s subjects, and in the 
completely paralysed limb. The 
more dilated and the more weak 
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the heart, the more widespread is 
this degeneration. Yet enough ac- 
tive structure is left to carry on the 
work of the heart, and perhaps to 
prolong life to its allotted three- 
score years and ten. 

A close imitation of tle patholo- 
gical process may be made by soak- 
ing a piece of muscle, say from a 
healthy sheep’s heart, in a running 
stream, in weak spirits and water, 
or in nitric acid and water, for a 
few weeks, when sections made 
from time to time w'll exhibit the 
several stages of fatty degeneration, 
from the minute specks in the 
scarcely-altered muscle up to com- 
plete conversion into adipocere. 

Remark now, that in these cases 
of fatty degeneration or decay, that 
which replaces the highly-organised 
animal matter is not atterly inor- 
ganic. . It is less organised, and 
less organisable, but still capable 
of being called alive. Fat is part 
of our living bodies, and a neces- 
sary part; buat stiil it is not capable 
of performing the highly vital du- 
ties of muscular tissne, of being as 
thoroughly alive. Degenerated pro- 
ducts, therefore, as long as_ they 
form part of the body, may still be 
said to be alive, but Jess alive than 
the normal tissues they replace; and 
degenerate growth may be justly 
described as “diminished _ life;” 
or, in the words of a former para- 
graph, “ partial death.” Degenera- 
tion, in short, is a relapse into a 
lower form of organic life, and ex- 
hibits itself, therefore, in a veriety 
of grades and amounts. Occurring 
in various parts, it occasions a good 
half of the chronic illnesses which 
give work to the physician. 

Let it be well understood that 
these half-living tissues are by no 
means necessarily diminished in 
size. A battered, tinkered vessel is 
often much ‘bulkier than a strong 
new one; and so these imperfectly 
nourished parts are often enlarged, 
and so have been wrongly supposed 
to be over-nourished. They often 
attain a most cumbrous weight and 
bigness without real'y containing 
enongh available to do their work, 
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They become, in truth, a foreign 
substance. Sometimes they acquire 
what seems almost like a parasitic 
life, and grow, as it were, indepen- 
dent of the body which they exist 
in. Then they are justly looked 
upon with a peculiarly unfavour- 
able eye, and are called by the epi- 
thet “malignant.” Cancer is the 
best-known example to quote; and 
if the reader has ever watched its 
fatally-rapid increase, he is perhaps 
wondering that it should be put 
forward as an instance of dimi- 
nished vitality. But Jet him watch 
further; he will see that it never 
acquires the higher characteristics 
of life; it never puts on the form 
of the part it is planted in, nor per- 
forms its duties. Moreover, its half- 
life, so easily acquired and so easily 
multiplied, is also easily lost. Its 
very tendency to die and to ulcerate 
is one of the chief dangers in which 
it puts the individual. 

We must not, however, speak 
only of these dreadful afflictions of 
humanity, or our reader will think 
it is a subject with which he has 
no concern. We must come to 
more home matters. Doubtless it 
will be a shock to him to be told 
that, whenever he is the least ill, he 
has temporarily lost some of his 
life; seme portion of him is more 
dead than it ought to be. Pwooh- 
pooh the idea as he will, he had 
better get used to it, for it is true; 
and if he wishes to know anything 
of the nature of disease, it must be 
his leading principle. To famili- 
arise his mind to it, we will take, 
as the next example, a nice common 
form of partial death, which he is 
sure to experience in a few weeks’ 
time, and may then employ his 
leisure in thinking over these 
pages. Let our gentle reader 
“eatch a cold” in his head, or 
his chest, or his throat, ashe 
pleases. What is the consequence? 
If he looks at the back of the 
fauces in a mirror, he will see the 
surface red, puffy, and with the 
component parts, such as the uvula, 
enlarged. There is also poured out 
a quantity .of slimy material, which 
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his doctor calls ‘‘ mucus,” and which 
he coughs, or hawks, or blows off 
as the case may be. “ Halloa!” he 
cries; “here surely is an active busi- 
hess going on; everything seems 
much more lively than usual; life 
is increased, not diminished.” Not 
so fast. Let him examine in a mi- 
croscope a little of this mucus, and 
he will find it to consist mainly of 
minute balls of jeliy of a granular 
aspect, which are technically called 
““mucous and pus globules,” float- 
ing quite free, and rolling over and 
over without any tendency to ad- 
here together. Are these bodies 
something quite new, something 
which an inflamed membrane can 
produce, while a healthy one lacks 
the power? By no means; for they 
have been identified with those 
elementary forms of nascent life 
by which all organic matters grow; 
they are young cells, They are the 
form assumed by all liquid living 
material which, under the influence 
of life, is being transformed in a 
solid. They are a baby tissue stran- 
+gled in its birth. Instead of unit- 
ing to clothe with a delicate skin, 
which anatomists call “ epithelium,” 
the surface of the membrane, they 
float off helpless from deficient vi- 
tality. 

If our reader cannot manage to 
catch a cold, let him have a whitlow 
on his finger, or a boil, and study 
how the nail is stayed in its growth, 
and the skin killed; while the ma- 
terials intended to renew them are 
arrested in their development, and 
go to be deposited as pus or matter, 
a concentrated form of unvitalised 
fluid very similar in every respect 
to mucus, 

But he may ask, What is that red- 
ness and throbbing of the inflamed 
part? does not it show an increased 
circulation of the vital fluid, and 
therefore increased life? No more 
than the crowds in Fleet Street on 
Lord Mayor’s Day show the activity 
of City business. On the contrary, 
the membrane is red because its 
blood-vessels are relaxed and dilat- 
ed from loss of vital elasticity; the 
blood sticks in them as water in a 
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bulged pipe; and the throng of 
blood, pushed on behind by the 
heart, throbs “because of the ob- 
struction. 

“But the pain,—does not that 
show that the vital power of sen- 
sibility is increased? I cannot, in 
general, feel that I have got a finger 
or a throat; and now my whitlow 
and my cold remind me most dis- 
agreeably of the fact.” No; pain 
does not indicate an increase of 
sensibility; in this case it is asso- 
ciated with a very marked decrease. 
In your catarrh the membrane of 
the fauces loses its delicate power 
of distinguishing flavours—every- 
thing tastes equally nasty. And 
your inflamed finger-tip is wanting 
in sensibility too: try it, and you 
will find, for any delicate work, 
such as feeling the fine linés of a 
copperplate, or the flaws in a pol- 
ished surface, it fails in its duty. 
Pain, in fact, is a sure evidence of 
deficient vitality; a painful part is 
never performing its vital functions 
properly. 

The same partial death, which 
has been hitherto described as con- 
stituting the various diseased states 
of the solid structures of the body, 
may attack also the fluids; and in 
them, as in the solids, may be ex- 
hibited either as a destructive re- 
lapse into a less organic life, or as 
an arrest of development. The 
poison of fever, for example, de- 
stroys and renders useless as nu- 
triment some constituents of the 
blood; the insufficient blood is cir- 
culated to all parts of tie body, 
causing, not local pain, but general 
malaise by its deficient vitality. The 
half-poisoned tissues allow the poi- 
soned material to ooze through 
them, causing diarrhceas, exhala- 
tions of blood, purple blotches on 
the skin, and a general staining 
of the whole surface of a dusky 
hue. If the quantity of blood 
poisoned is moderate, it can be 
easily spared; it is carried off gra- 
dually by excretions, and its place 
is filled up in time by new blood. 
But if the rare case happens of so 
much being poisoned at once, that 
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too little remains to carry on the 
business of the body, then death 
occurs by sudden shock; or if, 
through ignorance, carelessness, or 
false theory, there is an insufficient 
supply of material to take the place 
of the killed blood, the loss of vital- 
ity occurs more slowly. And occur- 
ring more slowly, it usually affects 
some part more than another; there 
is congestion and inflammation—that 
is, local death—of the digestive vis- 
cera, or of the lungs, or of the brain, 
and the patient’s decease is assigned 
by name to that last cause. Thus, 
in fever, the blood relapses into a 
less organic form by reason of its 
vitality being destroyed by a morbid 
poison. 

Let us next look for an instance 
of imperfect life in the blood 
through arrest of development. 
There is a condition, unfortunately 
very common, which medical men 
call Anemia. The word means 
literally ‘‘ bloodlessness,” but in 
reality relates rather to deficient 
quality than deficient 
The circulating fluid cannot well 
help filling up the hollow vessels 
which contain it, but it is wanting 
in the most highly organised, the 
most truly living of its constituents. 
It is pale, from the diminished nom- 
bers of those floating red globules 
which give its natural hue. This 
capital of red globules is by far the 
must important portion of the blood ; 
so much so, indeed, that it may be 
taken as a direct measure of cor- 
poreal and mental vigour; a man 
possesses a larger proportion than a 
woman, a strong man more than a 
weak map, an adult more than a 
youth or an ‘ancient, a patient after 
recovery more than during his sick- 
ness of whatever kind, a horse in 
high condition more than when 
brought up from grass. 

Considering, therefore, its import- 
ance, it is astonishing to find how 
much this capital may be encroached 
upon without a bankruptcy. For 
example, Dr. Andral has analysed 
the blood of the patient with anemia, 
where the blood-globules amounted 


to less than 39 parts in 1000, whereas 
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their natural proportion should be 
at least 120 parts in 1000. More 
than two-thirds of this conatituent 
was missing! And yet the patient 
was living and moving, and very 
likely quite recovered in the end 
if rational treatment was adopted. 
Now, in pure anemia there is not 
found any degenerated devitalised 
substance; the missing globules 
have not relapsed into a lower life, 
so that their ruins or debris should 
constitute a foreign morbid matter ; 
but they have, in fact, been used up 
in the regular way, to supply ma- 
terials for the tissues, as they are 
moulted off from day to day. At 
the same time, there has been a 
want of renewal, an arrest of the con- 
tinuous development of the blood, ° 
which is necessary to complete life. 

Pore anemia has been spoken 
of; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, this defective supply of the 
materials of growth much weakens 
the vitality of many of the manu- 
facturing and excreting viscera. The 
liver is not so lively as it should be, 
and some of the colour it ought to 
get rid of remains in the blood, 
chronically staining the skin of a 
bilious hue. Or perhaps the kidocys 
work only half-time, and the urea 
which they ought to drain off is re- 
tained, causing a very serious de- 
rangement of health. Thus there 
is a mixed pathology in these cases, 
a combination of arrested life, and 
of a relapse into a lower life; the 
life of the organ is diminished, aud 
it leaves behind, in the system, sub- 
stances of inferior vitality which it 
is its business to excrete or separate. 

Or again, anemia may so depress 
the creative power of the blood, 
that instead of the structure of the 
body being built up with elastic and 
vitalised fibrin, it te to put up with 
a cheesy brittle substance called tu- 
bercle. This is just the sort of 
fraud a rascally contractor commits, 
when he lays your floors on half- 
dried timbers. Your beams are 
destroyed by dry-rot, and the lungs 
in which tubercle has been substi- 
tuted for healthy connective tissue, 
— soften and break up. The 
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effectual remedy in both instances 
is to look after the builders, to pre- 
serve the honesty of the one and 
the vitality of the other. 

It is obvious that, if various acci- 
dental circumstances direct to vari- 
ous parts of the body even these 
few welementary forms of disease 


_ which there is space to mention 


here, a great variety of abnormal 
phenomena might be _ produced. 
Though there is only one way of 
being right, there are thousands of 
ways of being wrong. These thou- 
sands of ways of being wrong have 
received much attention from minds 
with a taste for order; they have 
been classified into groups; and if, 
unfortunately, the orderly mind 
was afflicted with a theory, sadly 
have facts suffered sometimes by 
the Procrustean bed into which 
they have been forced. On the 
whole, perhaps, these Nocodoyor 
(people who talk about diseases) 
have been a convenience, for their 
nomenclature often enables us to 
describe in one word what other- 
wise would require a parenthesis. 
But their labours have had this bad 
result ; they have assigned a posi- 
tive existence to that which, in 
reality, isa negation. “A Disease” 
under their manipulation, instead 
of being a mode in which life is 
deficient, becomes an actual motive 
power ; the giving it a generic and 
specific name associates it in our 
minds with the subjects of a natur- 
alist’s studies, and we get to at- 
tribute to it individual character- 
iatics, and to allot to it individual 
actions. The consequences have 
been very much those which would 
follow, in optics, the regarding a 
shadow as a material object instead 
of as an absence of light; or, in 
general physics, the accounting cold 
an active agent. The disease came 
to be considered as an enemy to be 
fought against; all the phenomena 
classified among its appurtenances 
were viewed as actions to be op- 
posed and checked; and, in short, 
all the attention was directed to 
the removal of death, instead of 
to the replacement of life. Each 


mode of erring from health was 
reared up into an entity instead of 
an abstraction—a separate foe, re- 
quiring special weapons for his dis- 
comfiture. 

Less harm than might have been 
feared has been done by these false 
notions. In the first place, patients 
are tougher than usually supposed, 
and will stand a deal of wrong 
treatment; and secondly, experi- 
ence has somewhat checked the 
bold hand of a_ relentless logic. 
Still, it can hardly be donbted that 
the increased chance of recovery 
under professional treatment has 
not been what might have been 
expected from the advance of 
science. But of late medical art 


appears to bave turned over a new ° 


leaf ; nosologists are at a discount, 
and under the influence of that mo- 
dern rational pathology, of which a 
popular sketch is attempted in these 
pages, attention seems directed to 
the maintenance of life in the body 
more than to the expulsion of death 
out of it. Such seems to be the 
intention of all the modes of treat- 
ment which, without falling in 
with the dogmas of any particular 
* pathy,” have yet been silently 
adopted by the rational adherents 
of each within the last few years. 
We may instance the care bestowed 
upon the select#on of alimentary 
substances, the use of water, of 
oxygen, of iron, of animal oils, of 
chlorine, of soda in doses more like 
a food than a drug, of lactic and 
other organic acids, of salts of 
phosphorus and lime, of sulphor, 
ammonia, bile, pepsin, and several 
other agents established by common 
consent without being suggested by 
any previous theory of therapeutics, 
or traditional rules of the medical 
art. These are constituents of the 
animal frame, and are administered 
and trusted to as supplying obvious 
abnormal deficiencies of matter. 

A living body may be compared 
to a stately and extensive mansion, 
constructed of beautiful buat very 
perishable materials, all of which 
need continual repair to keep up 
the form and usefulness‘ of the 
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structure. All the materials are 
perishable, but in different degrees, 
and with different rapidity. The 
permanent Architect is the indwell- 
ing Life, and he best performs his 
duty, not by fits and starts of work, 
bat by continuous vigilant industry. 
He should be every moment re- 
moving decaying materials from 
the walls and, working machinery, 
to be carted away at convenient 
periods, and every moment supply- 
ing their place by fresh. Thus 
there are two departments carried 
on simultaneously —the Destructive 
and Constructive business; and 
upon their harmony and com- 
pleteness depends the perfection 
of life which we call health, Both 
are necessary ; but the deficiency of 
both or of either, or the preponder- 
ance of one over the other in vari- 
ous parts, or their deficiency in 
one part while others remuin active, 
constitutes a deficiency of life-—a 
disease. 

With the destructive department 
we are best acquainted. We have 
possessed from time immemorial a 
Jong list of drugs, which are classi- 
fied according to the organ through 
whose portals they promote de- 
structive metamorphosis. Snudor- 
ifics, emetice, purgatives, diuretics, 
expectorants, &c., are familiar to 
doctors and amateurs; while others, 
as mercury for example, are known 
as general liquifacients, which pro- 
mote * destructive metamorphosis 
generally, and a consequent increase 
of solid evacuation from all quar- 
ters. We are in possession also of 
some agents which arrest this meta- 
morphosis, such as alcohol, opiates, 
astringents —some acting on one 
part and some on another: and 


when construction does not keep’ 


pace with destruction — when the 
Jatter is not, indeed, too fast absol- 
utely, but too fast comparatively — 
we apply them empirically with 
advantage, so as to keep the two 
ia harmony. By this interference, 
rationally interposed, we may assist 
the architect much in one half of 
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his duty, and thus, perhaps, contri- 
bate in an indirect way towards 
making him more active in the 
other half. At all events, by the 
judicious use of destructives and . 
arresters of metamorphosis, we may, 
in the first case, make room for, aud 
in the second case allow time for, 
normal renewal of the tissues. 

But the Constructive pharmaco- 
peia is sadly defective. Since the 
swindling alchemists brought dis- 
credit on the search, ridicule has 
always been attached to the hope 
of there being in nature reagents 
capable of directly and generally 
augmenting the vital power of 
growth, of acting on the tonstruc- 
tive renewal of the body —as mer- 
cury, for instance, does on the de- 
structive. Yet there is, a priori, no 
absurdity in the idea. How, except 
by experiment, could it have been 
known that a small pinch of such 
a thing as calomel possessed the 
power of doubling vital decay ? 
And how, therefore, can any one 
foreknow that the other part of 
vitality is incapable of being inmme- 
diately acted upon? All we can 
say is, that such an agent has cer- 
tainly not yet been found: for if 
such were the case, no power short 
of Omnipotence could suppress the 
knowledge: a few months woald 
spread the news over the whole 
civilised world, and bring into ‘uni- 
versal use the Elixir of Life. 

“The Elixir of Life’—the very 
words make the reader smile con- 
descendingly, as when he reads the 
fairy literature of his nursery. He 
associates it directly with magic, 
unlawful arts, and some _ secret 
wrang from spiritual natures, by 
which their immortality might be 
suddenly acquired for flesh and 
blood. This idea is purely derived 
from romances, and was never en- 
tertained or thought of by the 
Rosicrucians, who were as firm be- 
lievers as we can be in the divine 
scheme which makes death a neces- 
sary step to eternal life* What 
they really sought for was a sub- 





* The Christianity of alchemists is stoutly defended by Robert Flud (Robertus 
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stance which would directly restore 
the deficient vitality of bodies ren- 
dered unequal to their duties by an 
abnormal state. They saw clearly 
enough that such a substance, or 
‘such a set of substances, would be 
an all-powerful direct healer of all 
diseases—-a Panace* not by destroy- 
ing a poison, but by conferring 
vitality in short, an Elixir of Life. 
They saw that to the healthy flesh, 
various material substances in the 
shape of meat and drink actually 
supplied life; when they were 
taken away, the life diminished ; 
when they were replaced, it in- 
creased. Why should they not 
ransack the material world which 
God has given us to be ransacked, 
to know if there did not exist some- 
thing which would in the same way 
restore life to these same parts when 
they failed through weakness? They 
had no notion of abolishing death 
as the final end of all living beings, 
bat simply of abolishing unnecessary 
death, and of enabling the machin- 
ery of the body to attain the term 
which it is originally constructed to 
last. Vitality, as we see, is in very 
various quantities in the body at 
various times—now abundant, now 
deficient. Material substances in- 
crease and diminish it — was it, then, 
madness to believe in the possibility 
of finding the best mode of directly 
iocreasing it? Truly the medieval 
men of science wasted their time, 
and saved ours, in their search for 
a substance which could do this — 
we know now all pure substances, 
and we know there is none capable 
of it. Bat may not the same object 
be atteined by the discovery of a 
great principle of guidance in treat- 
ing the diseased body ? — great, and 
therefore simple ; and because sim- 
ple, therefore as yet utterly un- 
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thought of. Surely the direction of 
science towards such an object is 
not ridiculous. 

In the mean time, let us not be 
idle; let us make the nearest ap- 
proach possible to the desired goal 
by the use of indirect means, The 
fact of having the goal before us 
will make those means more effica- 
cious. For example, we can, by the 
study of pathology, find out what 
special material is wanting in each 
morbid state, and we can provide an 
ample supply of that, so that the 
vital power may not have cause to 
complain that it cannot build for 
lack of bricks. Where the special 
material is beyond our crude manu- 
facturing power, we may supply 
something as near it in nature as 
wecan. Then we may bring the 
passages by which these materials 
enter the body — the absorbents and 
lacteals — into their highest state of 
activity. We may take care, for 
instance, that the thoroughfare to 
them is not impeded by a layer of 
mucus on the membrane. And we 
may also by a class of medicines, 
which act specially on the mucous 


membranes, and are popularly called 


“ tonics,” recall them to a true sense 
of their duties. We may even in 
some cases sanction the employ- 
ment of “destructives” to clear the 
tissues of effete worn-out materials, 
which are stopping the way of con- 
struction. By these indirect means 
empiricism has already led us to 
effect much, and doubtless rational 
science will teach us to effect more, 
now that it is in the right road. 
And thus, without finding the 
Elixir of Life, we may, laboriously 
and indirectly, but rationally, still 
answer to some extent the prayer 
of the sick psalmist, ‘‘ Renew my 
age.” 
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“Wat has happened? For 
heaven’s sake tell me, mother,” 


. cried Vincent, as she sank back, wip- 
ing her ‘eyes, and altogether over- 
powered, half with the trouble which 
he did not know, half with the joy 
of seeing him again—“say it out at 
once, and don’t keep me in this 
dreadful suspense. Susan? She is 
not married? What is wrong?” 

“Ob, my dear boy!” said Mrs. 
Vincent, recovering herself, but still 
trembling in her agitation — “oh, my 
affectionate boy, always thinking of 
us in his good heart! No, dear. 
It’s —it’s nothing particular hap- 
pened. Let me compose myself a 
little, Arthur, and take breath.” 

“ Bat, Susan?” cried the excited 
young man. 

“Susan, poor dear! —she is very 
well; and—and very happy up to 
this moment, my darling boy,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, “ though whether she 
ought to be happy under the cir- 
cumstances — or whether it’s only a 
cruel trick —or whether I haven’t 
been foolish and precipitate — but 
my dear, what could I do but come 
to you, Arthur? I could not have 
kept it from her if I had stayed an 
hour longer at home. And to put 
such a dreadful suspicion into her 
head, when it might be all a false- 
hood, would have only been killing 
her; and, my dear boy, now I see 
your face again, I'm not so frighten- 
ed, and surely it can be cleared up 
and all will be well.” ss 

Vincent, whose anxiety conquered 
his impatience, even while exciting 
it, kneeled down by his mother’s 
side and took her hands, which still 
trembled, into his own. “ Mother, 
think that I am very anxious; that 
I don’t know what you are referring 
to; and that the sudden sight of 
.you has filled me with all sort of 


terrors — for I know you would not © 


lightly take such a journey all by 
yourself,” said the young man, 


growing still more anxious as he 
thought of it—“and try to collect 
your thoughts and tell me what is 
wrong.” 

His mother drew one of her hands 
out of his, laid it on his head, a 
fondly smoothed back his hair. 
“My dear good son! you were al- 
ways so sensible—I wish you had 
never left us,” she said, with a little 
groan; “and indeed it was a great 
thought to undertake such a journey ; 
and since I came here, Arthur, I 
have felt so flurried and strange, 
that I have not, as you see, even 
taken off my bonnet; but I think 
now you’ve come, dear, if you would 
ring the bell and order up the tea? 
When I see you, and see you look- 
ing so well, Arthur, it seems as if 
things could never be so bad, you 
know. My dear,” she said at last, 
with a little quiver in her voice, 
stopping and looking at him with a 
kind of nervous alarm, “it was 
about Mr. Fordham, you may be 
sure.” 

“Tea directly,” said Vincent to 
the little maid, who appeared just 
at this crisis, and who was in her 
turn alarmed by the brief and 

remptory order. “What about 

r. Fordham?” he said, helping his 
mother to take off the cloak and 
warm wraps in which she had been, 
in her nervous tremor and agitation, 
sitting wrapped up while she wait- 
ed his return. 

“Ob, my dear, my dear,” cried 
oe Mrs. Viocent, wringing her 
ands, “if he should not turn out 
as he ought, how can I ever forgive 
myself? I had a kind of warning 
in my mind the first time he came 
to the house, and I have always 
dreamt such uncomfortable dreams 


of him, Arthur. Oh! if you only 


could have seen him, my dear boy! 
But he was such a gentlemap, and 
had such ways. I am sure he must 
have mixed in the very highest 'so- 
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ciety—and he seemed so to appreciate 
Susan — not only to be in love with 
her, you know, my dear, as any 
young man might, but to really 
appreciate my sweet girl. Oh, 
Arthur, Arthur, if he should turn 
out badly, it will kill me, for my 
Susan will break her heart.” 

“Mother, you drive me frantic. 
What has he done?” cried poor Vin- 
cent. 

“He has done nothing, my dear, 
that I know of. It is not him, 
Arthur, for he has been gone for a 
month, arranging his affairs, you 
know, before the wedding, and 
writes Susan regularly and _beauti- 
fal letters. It is a dreadful scrawl 
I got last night. I have it in my 
pocketbook. It came by the last 
post when Susan was out, thank 
heaven. I'll show it you presently, 
my dear, as soon as I can find it, 
but I have so many papers in my 
pocketbook. She saw directly when 
she came in that something had 
happened, ard ob, Arthaor, it was 
so hard to keep it from her. I don’t 
know when I have kept anything 
from her before. I can’t tell how 
we got through the night. But 
this morning I made up the most 
artful story I could—here is the 
dreadful letter, my dear, at last — 
about being detérmined to see you, 
and making sure that you were 
taking care of yourself; for she 
knew as well as me how negligent 
you always are about wet feet. Are 
you sure your feet are dry now, 
Arthur? Yes, my dear boy, it 
makes me very uncomfortable. You 
don’t wonder to see your poor mother 
here, now, after that ?” 

The letter which Vincent got mean- 
while, and anxiously read, was as fol- 
lows—the handwriting very mean, with 
a little tremor in it, which seemed to in- 
fer that the writer was an old man :— 


“ Madam,—Though I am but a poor 
man, I can’t abear to see wrong going 
on, and do nothink to stop it. Madam, I 
beg of you to excuse me, as am unknown 
to you, and as can’t sign my honest name 
to it like aman. This is the only way 
asIcan give you a word of warning. 
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Don’t let the young lady marry him as 
she’s agoing to, not if her heart should 
break first. Don’t have nothink to do 
with Mr. Fordham. That’s not his right 
name, aud he has got a wife living—and 
this I say is true, as sure as I have to an- 
swer at the judgment ;—and I say to you 
as a friend, stop it, stop it! Don’t let it 
go on astep, if you vally the young lady’s 
charackter and her life. I don’t add no 
more, because that’s all I dare say, being 
only a servant; but I hope ivs enough 
to save the poor young lady out of his 
clutches, as is a man that goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour.—From a 
well-wisher, though a Stranger.” 


Mrs. Vincent’s mind was easier 
when this epistle was out of her 
hands. She stood up before the 
mirror to take off her bonnet, and 
put her cap tidy; she glided across 
the room to take up the shawl and 
cloak which her son bad flung upon 
the little sofa anyhow, and to told 
them and lay them together on a 
chair. Then the trim little figure 
approached the table, on which 
stood a dimly burning Jamp, which 
smoked as lamps will when they 
have it all their own way. Mre. 
Vincent turned down the light a 
little, and then procecded to remove 
the globe and chimney by way of 
seeing what was wrovg — bringing 
her own anxious patient face, still 
retaining many traces of the sweet 
comeliness which had almost reached 
the length of beauty in her daugh- 
ter, into the full illumination of 
the smoky blaze. Notwithstanding 
the smoke, the presence of that lit- 
tle woman made the strangest differ- 
ence in the room. She took note 
of various evidences of litter and 
untidiness with her mind’s eye as 
she examined the lamp. She had 
drawn a long breath of relief when 
she put the letter into Arthur’s 
hand. The sense of lightened re- 
sponsibility seemed almost to re- 
lieve her anxiety as well. She held 
the chimney of the lamp in her 
hand, when an exclamation from 
her son called her back to the con-* 
sideration of that grievous question. 
She turned to him with a sudden 
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deepening of all the lines in her 
face, 

“Ob, Arthur dear! don’t you 
think it may be an enemy? don’t 
you think it looks like some cruel 
trick? You don’t believe it’s true ?” 

“Mother, have you an enemy in 
the world?” cried Vincent, with an 
almost bitter affectionateness. “Is 
there anybody living that would 
take pleasure in wounding you ?” 

“No, dear, but Mr. Fordham 
might have one,” said the widow. 
‘He is not like you or your dear 
father, Arthur. He looks as if he 
might have been in the army, and 
had seen a great deal of life. That 
is what has been a great consolation 
tome. A man like that, you know, 
dear, is sure to have enemies; 80 
very different from our quiet way 
of life,” said Mrs. Vincent, holding 
up the chimney of the lamp, and 
standing a little higher than her 
natural five feet, with a simple 
consciousness of that grandeur of 
experience; “some one that wished 
him ill might have got some one 
else to write the letter. Hush, 
Arthur, here is the maid with the 
tea.” 

The maid with the tea pushed 
in, bearing her tray into a scene 
which looked very strange to her 
awakened curiosity. The minister 
stood before the fire with the letter 
in his band, narrowly examining it, 
seal, post-mark, handwriting, even 
paper. He did not look like the 
same man who had come upstairs 
three steps at a time, in the glow 
and exhilaration of hope, scarcely 
ap hour ago. His teeth were set, 
and his face pale. On the table 
the smoky lamp blazed into the 
dim air, unregulated by the chim- 
ney, which Mrs. Vincent was ner- 
vously rubbing with her handker- 
chief before she put it on. The 
little maid, with her round eyes, set 
down the tray upon the table with 
an answeriog thrill of excitement 
and curiosity. There was ‘some- 
think to do” with the minister and 
his unexpected visitor. | Vincent 
himself took no notice of the 
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girl; but his mother, with femi- 
nine instinct, proceeded to disarm 
this possible observer. Mrs. Vincent 
knew well, by long experience, that 
when the landlady happens to be 
one of the flock, it is as well that 
the pastor should keep the little 
shocks and crises of his existence 
studiously to himself. 

“Does it always smoke?” Said 
the gentle Jesuit, addressing the 
little maid. 

The effect of so sudden and dis- 
composing a question, at a moment 
when the person addressed was 
staring with all her soul at the 
mioister, open-mouthed and open- 
eyed, may be better imagined than 
described. The girl gave a_ start 
and stifled exclamation, and made 
all the cups rattle on the tray as 
she set it down. Did what smoke? 
—the chimney, or the minister, 
or the landlady’s husband down- 
stairs ? 

“Does it always smoke?” re- 
peated Mrs. Vincent, calmly, put- 
ting on the chimney. ‘I don’t think 
it would if you were very exact in 
putting this on. Look here: al- 
ways at this height, don’t you see; 
and now it burns perfectly well ?” 

“Yes, ma’am;* I'll tell missis, 
ma’am,” said the girl, backing out 
with some alarm. Mrs. Vincent sat 
down at the table with all the satis- 
faction of success and conscious vir- 
tue. Her son, for his part, flung 
himself into the easy-chair which 
she had given up, and stared at her 
with an impatience and wonder 
which he could not restrain. 

“Yo think you should talk about 
the lamp at such a time, or notice 
it at all, indeed, if it smoked like 
fifty chimneys!” he exclaimed, 
with atone of annoyance; “ why, 
mother, this is life or death.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear!” said the 
mother, a little mortified in her 
turn; ‘‘but it does not do to let 
strangers see when you are in 
trouble. Ob, Arthur, my own boy, 


you must not get into any difficulty 
I know what gossip is in a 
you 


here. 


congregation ; never would 

















bear half of what your poor dear 
papa did,” said the widow, with 
tears in her eyes, laying her soft 
old fingers upon the young man’s 
impatient hand. ‘‘ You have more 
of my quick temper, Arthur; and 
whatever you do, dear, you must 
not expose yourself to be talked 
of. You are all we have in 
the world. You must be your 
sister’s protector; for ob, if this 
should be true, what a poor pro- 
tector her mother has been! And, 
dear ‘boy, tell me, what are we to 


’ do?” 


‘‘Had he any friends?” asked 
Vincent, half sullenly; for he did 
feel an instinctive desire to blame 
somebody, and nobody seemed so 
blameable as the mother, who had 
admitted a doubtful person — into 
her house. “ Did he know anybody 
—in Lonsdale, or anywhere? Did 
he never speak of his friends ?” 

“He had been living abroad,” 
said Mrs. Vincent, slowly. “ He 
talked of gentlemen sometimes, at 
Baden, oil Homburg, and such 
places. I am afraid you would 
think it very silly, and—and per- 
haps wropg, Arthur; but he seemed 
to know so much of the world—so 
different from our quiet way of life 
—that being so nice and good 
and refined himself with it all—1l 
am afraid it was rather an attrac- 
tion to Susan. It was so dif- 
ferent to what she was used with, 
my dear. We used to think a 
man who had seen so much, and 
known so many temptations, and 
kept his nice simple tastes through 
it all—oh dear, dear! if it is true, 
I was never so deceived in all my 
life.” 

“But you have not told me, 
said Arthur morosely, “if he had 
any friends ?” 

“Nobody in Lonsdale,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. ‘‘He came to see some 
young relative at school in the 
i rig Te 

t this point Mrs. Vincent broke 
off with a half scream, interrupted 
by a violent start and exclamation 
from her son, who jumped off his 


” 
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seat, and began to pace up and 
down the room in an agitation 
which she could not comprehend. 
This start entirely overpowered his 
mother. Her overwrought nerves 
and feelings relieved themselves in 
tears. She got up, trembling, up- 
proached the young man, put her 
hand, which shook, through his 
arm, and implored him, crying 
softly all the time, to tell her 
what he feared, what he thought, 
what was the matter? Poor Vin- 
cent’s. momentary ill-humour de- 
serted him: he began to realise 
all the complications of the posi- 
tion; but he could not resist the 
sight of his mother’s tears. He 
led her back gently to the easy- 
chair, poured out for her a cup of 
the neglected tea, and restrained 
himself for her sake. It was while 
she took this much-needed refresh- 
ment that he unfolded to her the 
story of the helpless strangers whom, 
only the night before, he had com- 
mitted to her care. 

“The mother you shall see for 
yourself to-morrow. I can't tell 
what she is, except a lady, though 
in the strangest circumstances,” 
said Vincent. “She has some rea- 
son—I cannot tell what—for keep- 
ing her child out of the father’s 
hands. She appealed to me to let 
her send it to you because he had 
been at Lonsdale already, and I 
could not refuse. His name is Col- 
onc] Mildmay; he has been at 
Lonsdale; did you hear of such a 
man ?” : 

Mrs. Vincent shook her head—her 
face grew more and more troubled. 
“T don’t know about reasons for 
keeping a child from its father,” 
she said, still shaking her head. 
“ My dear, dear boy, I hope no de- 
signing woman has got a hold upon 
you. Why did you start so, Ar- 


thur? what had Mr. Fordham to 
do with the child? Susan would 
open .my letter, of course, and I 
daresay she will make them very 
comfortable; but, Arthur dear, 
though I don’t blame you, it was 
very imprudent. Is Colonel Mild- 
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may the lady’s husband? or—or 
What? Dear boy, you should have 
thought of Susan — Susan, a young 
girl, must not be mixed up with 
anybody of doubtful character. It 
was all your good heart, I know, 
but it was very imprudent, to be 
gure.”’ 

Vincent laughed in a kind of 
agony of mingled distress, anxiety, 
and strange momentary amusement. 
His mother and he were both blam- 
ing each other for the same fault. 
Both of them had equally yielded 
to kind feelings, and the natarsl 
impulse of generous hearts, without 
any consideration of prudence. But 
his mistake could not be attended 
by any consequences a bundredth part 
so serious as hers. 

‘‘In the mean time, we must do 
something,” he said. “If he has 
no friends, he has at least an ad- 
dress, I suppose. Susan”—and a 
flush of indignation and affectionate 
anger crossed the young man’s face 
—‘Susan, no doubt, writes to the 
rascal. Susan! my sister! Good 
heaven !” 

“Arthur! said Mrs. 
“Your dear papa always disap- 
proved of such exclamations: he 
said they were just a kind of oath, 
though people did not think so. 
And you ought not to call him a 
rascal without proof — indeed, it is 
very sinfui to come to such hasty 
judgments. Yes, I have got the 
address written down—it is in my 
pocket-book. But what shall you 
do? Will you write to himself, 
Arthur? or what? To be sure, it 
would be best to go to him and set- 
tle it at once.” . 

“Oh, mother, have a little pra- 
dence now,” cried the afflicted min- 
ister; “if he were base enough 
to propose marriage to Susan—(con- 
found him! that’s not an oath—my 
father himself would have said as 
much) under such circumstances, 
don’t you think he has the courage 
to tell a lie as well? Isball go up 
to town, and to his address to-mor- 
row, and see what is to be found 
there. You must rest in the mean 


Vincent. 
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time. Writing is out of the ques- 
tion; what is to be done, I must 
do—and without a moment’s loss of 
time.” 

The mother took his hand again, 
and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes —‘‘God bless my dear boy,” 
she said, with a mother’s tearful 
admiration—“ Oh, what a thing for 
me, Arthur, that you are grown up 
and a man, and able to do what ia 
right in such a dreadful difficulty as 
this! You put me in mind more 
and more of your dear father when 
you settle so clearly what is to be 
done. He was always ready to 
act when I used to be in a flutter, 
which was best. And, oh, how 
good has the Father of the fatherless 
been to me in giving me such a 
son!” 

“Ah, mother,” said the young 
minister, “you gave premature 
thanks before, when you thought the 
Father of the fatherless had brought 
poor Susan a happy lot. Do you say 
the same now ?” 

‘“‘ Always the same, Arthur dear,” 
cried his mother with tears—“ always 
the same. If it is even so, is it me, do 
you think, or is it Him that knows 
best ?” 

After this the agitation and dis- 
tress of the first meeting gradually 
subsided. That mother, with all 
her generous imprudence and inno- 
cence of heart, was, her son well 
knew, the tenderest, the most jn- 
dulgent, the most sympathetic ‘Of 
all his friends. Thongh the little 
—the very little insight he had 
obtained into life and the world 
had made him think himself wiser 
than she was in some respects, no- 
thing had ever come between them 
to disturb the boy’s half-adoring, 
half-protecting love. He bethought 
himself of providing for her com- 
fort, as she sat looking at him in the 
easy-chair, with her eyes smiling 
on him through their tears, pa- 
tiently sipping the tea, which was 
a cold and doubtful infusion, no- 
thing like the fragrant lymph of 
home. He poked the fire till it 


blazed, and drew her chair towards 
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it, and hunted up a footstool which 
he had himself kicked out of the 
way, under the sofa, a month be- 
fore. When he looked at the dear 
tender fresh old face opposite to 
him, in that close white cap which 
even now, after the long fatiguing 
journey, looked fresher and purer 
than other people’s caps and faces 
look at their best, a thaw came 
upon the young man’s heart. Na- 
ture awoke and yearned in him. A 
momentary : glimpse crossed his vi- 
sion of a humble happiness long 
within his reach, which never till 
now, when it was about to become 
impossible for ever, had seemed real 
or practicable, or even desirable be- 
fore. . 

“Mother, dear,” said Vincent, 
with a tremulous smile, ‘‘ you shall 
come here, Susan and you, to me; 
and we shall all be together again— 
and comfort each other,” he added 
with a deeper gravity still, thinking of 
his own lot. 

His mother did not answer in 
many words. She said, “My own 
boy!” softly, following him with 
her eyes. It was hard, even with 
Susan’s dreadful danger before her, 
to help being tearfully happy ia 
seeing him again —in being his 
guest—in realising the fall strength 
of his manhood and independence. 
She gave herself up to that feeling 
of maternal pride and consolation 
as she once more dried the tears 
which would come notwithstand- 
ing all her efforts. Then he sat 
down beside her, and resigned him- 
self to that confidential talk which 
can rarely be but between members 
of the same family. He had un- 
burdened his mind unconsciously 
in his letters about Tozer and the 
deacons; and it cannot be told 
what a refreshment it was to be 
able to utter roundly in words his 
sentiments on all those subjects. 
The power of saying it out with no 
greater hindrance than her mild 
remonstrances, mingled, as they 
were, with questions which enabled 
him to complete his sketches, and 
smiles of amusement at his descrip- 
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tive powers, put him actually in 
better humour with Salem. He 
felt remorseful and charitable after he 
had said his worst. 

“And are you sure, dear,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, at last resuming the 
subject nearest her heart, “ that 
you can go away to-morrow with- 
out neglecting any duty? You 
must not neglect a duty, Arthur, 
not even for Susan’s sake. What- 
ever happens to us, you must keep 
right.” 

“IT have no duty to detain me,” 
said Vincent, hastily. Then a sud- 
den glow came over the young man, 
a flush of happiness which stole 
upon him like a thief, and bright- 
ened his own personal firmament 
with a _ secret unacknowledgable 
delight ; “ but I must return early,” 
he added, with a momentary hesi- 
tation—‘‘for if you won’t think it 
unkind to leave you, mother, I am 
engaged to dioner. I should scarce- 
ly like to miss it,’ he concluded, 
after another pause, tying knots in his 
handkerchief, and taking care not to 
look at her as he spoke. 

“To dinner, Arthur! I thought 
your people only gave teas,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, with a smile. 

“The Salem people do; but this 
—is not one of the Salem people,” 
said the minister, still hesitating. 
“In fact, it would be ungracious of 
me not to go, and cowardly, too—for 
that curate, I believe, is to meet me— 
and Lady Western would naturally 
think ——” 

‘Lady Western!” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, with irrestrainable pleasure, 
“is that one of the great people in 
Carlingford?” The good woman 
wiped her eyes again with the very 
tenderest and purest demonstration 
of that adoration of rank which is 
said to be an English instinct. “I 
don’t mean to be foolish dear,” she 
said, apologetically; “I know these 
distinctions of society are not worth 
your caring about; but to see my 
Arthur appreciated as he should be, 
is ——” She could not find words 
to say what it was—she wound up 
with a little sob. What with trouble 
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and anxiety, and pride and delight, 
and bodily fatigue added to all, 
tears came easiest that night. 
Vincent did not say whether or 
not these distinctions of society 
were worth caring about. He sat 
abstractedly, untying the ‘knots in 
his handkerchief, with a faint smile 
on his face. Then, while that plea- 
surable glow remained, he escorted 
his mother to his own -sleeping- 
room, which he had given up to 
her, and saw that her fire burned 
brightly, and that all was comfort- 
able. When he returned to poke 
his solitary fire, it was some time be- 
fore he took out the letter which 
had disturbed his peace. The 
smile died away first by impercep- 
tible degrees from his face. He 
gradually erected himself out of 
the meditative lounge into which 
he had fallen; then, with a little 
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start, as if throwing dreams away: 
he took out and examined the let- 
ter. The more he looked at it, the 
graver and deeper became the an- 
xiety in his face. It had every ap- 
pearance of being genuine in its bad 
writing and doubtful spelling. And 
Vincent started again with an un- 
explainable thrill of alarm when be 
thought how utterly unprotected 
his mother’s sudden journey had 
left that little house in Lonsdale. 
Susan had no warning, no safeguard. 
He started up in momentary fright, 
but as suddenly sat down again 
with a certain indignation at his 
own thoughts. Nobody could carry 
her off, or do any act of violence; 
and as for taking advantage of 
her solitude, Susan, a straightfor- 
ward, simple-minded English girl, 
was safe in her own pure sense of 
right. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Next morning Mr. Vincent got up 
early, with an indescribable com- 
motion in all his thoughts. He 
was to institute inquiries which 
might be life or death to his sister, 
but yet could not keep his mind to 
the contemplation of that grave ne- 
cessity. A flicker of private hope 
and expectation kept gleaming with 
uncertain light oyer the dark weight 
of apxiety in his heart. He could 
not help, in the very deepest of his 
thoughts about Susan, breaking off 
now and then into a momentary 
digression, which suddenly carried 
him into Lady Western’s drawing- 
room, and startled his heart with a 
thrill of conscious delight, secret 
and exquisite, which he could nei- 
ther banish nor deny. In and out, 
and round about that grievous doubt 
which had suddenly disturbed the 
quiet history of his family, this ca- 
pricious fairy played, touching all 
his anxious thoughts with thrills of 
sweetness. It seemed an action 
involuntary to himself, and over 
which he had no power; but it 


gave the young man an equally in- 


voluntary and canseless cheer and 
comfort. It did not seem possible 
that any dreadful discovery could 
be made that day, in face of the fact 
that he was to meet Her that night. 

When he met his mother at break- 
fast, the recollection of Mrs. Hilyard 
and the charge she had committed 
to him, came to his mind again. 
No doubt Susan would take the 
wanderers in—no doubt they were 
as safe in the cottage as it was 
sible to be in a humble inviolable 
English home, surrounded by all the 
strength of neighbours and friends, 
and the protection of a spotless life 
which everybody knew ; but yet 
That was not what his strange ac- 
quaintance had expected ‘or bar- 
gained for. He felt as if he had 
broken faith with her when he 
realised bis mother’s absence from 
her own house. Yet somehow he 
felt a certain hesitation in broaching 
the subject, and unconsciously pre- 
pared himself for doubts and reluc- 
tance. The certainty of this gavea 
forced character to the assumed easi- 
ness with which he spoke. 
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“You will go to see Mrs. Hil- 
yard,” he said, “I owe it to her to 
explain that you were absent before 
her child went there. They will be 
safe enough at home, no doubt, with 
Susan ; but still, you know, it would 
have been different had you been 
there.” 

“Yes, Arthur,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
with an indescribable dryness in her 
voice. 

“You will find her a very in- 
teresting woman,” said her son, in- 
stinctively contending against that 
unexpressed doubt, “the strangest 
contrast to her surroundings. The 
very sound of her voice carries one 
a thousand miles from Salem. Had 
I seen her in a palace, I doubt whe- 
ther I should have been equally im- 
pressed by her. You will be in- 
terested in spite of yourself.” 

“It is, as you say, very strange, 
Arthur,” said Mrs, Vincent—the dry- 
ness in her voice increasing to the 
extent of a short cough; “ when 
does your train start ?” 

“Not till eleven,” said Vincent, 
looking at his watch; “but you 
must please me, and go to see her, 
mother.”’ 

‘‘That reminds me, dear,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, hurriedly, “that now 
I am here, little as it suits my 
feelings, you must take me to see 
some of your people, Arthur. Mrs. 
Tufton, and perhaps the Tozers, 
you know. They might not like to 
hear that your mother had been in 
Oarlingford, and had not gone to 
see them. It will be hard work 
visiting strangers while I am in this 
dreadful anxiety, but I must not be 
the means of bringing you into any 
trouble with your flock.” 

“Qh, never mind my flock,” said 
Vincent,’ with some impatience ; 
“put on your bonneg and come and 
see her, mother.” 

“Arthur, you are going by the 
first train,” said his mother. 

“There is abundant time, and it 
is not too early for her,” persisted 
the minister. 

Bat it was not so easy to conquer 
that meek little womav. “I feel 
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very much fatigued to-day,” she 
said, turning her eyes mild but in- 
vincible, with the most distinct con- 
tradiction of her words to her son’s 
face, “if it had not been my anxiety 

to have all I could of you, Arthur, * 
I should not have got up to-day. 
A journey is a very serious matter, 
dear, for an old woman. One does 
not feel it so much at first,” con- 
tinued this plausible defendant; still 
with her mild eyes on her son’s 
face, secure in the perfect reason- 
ableness of her plea, yet not unwil- 
ling that he should perceive it was a 
pretence, “it is the next day one 
feels it. I shall lie down on the 
sofa, and rest when you are gone.” 

And, looking into his mother’s 
soft eyes, the young Nonconformist 
retreated, and made no more at- 
tempts to shake her. Not the in- 
vulnerability of the fortress alone 
discouraged him — thorgh that was 
mildly obdurate, and proof to argu- 
ment— but a certain uneasiness in 
the thought of that meeting, an 
inclination to postpone it, and stave 
off the thought of all that might 
follow, surprised bimself in his own 
mind. Why he should be afraid of 
the encounter, or how any compli- 
cation could arise out of it, he could 
not by any means imagine, but such 
was the instinctive sentiment in his 
heart. 

Accordingly he went up to Lon- 
don by the train, leaving Mrs. Hil- 
yard unwarned, and his mother 
reposing on the sofa, from which, 
it is sad to say, she rose a few 
minutes after he was gone, to refresh 
herself by tidying his bookcase and 
looking over all his linen and stock- 
ings, in which last she found a very 
wholesome subject of contempla- 
tion, which relieved the pressure of 
her thoughts much. more effectual- 
ly than could have been done by 
the rest which she originally pro- 
posed. Arthur, for his part, ,went 
up to London with a certain ner- 
vous thrill of anxiety rising in his 
breast as- he approached the scene 
and the moment of his inquiries; 
though it was still only by intervals 
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that he realised the momentous 
nature of those inqairies, on the 
result of which poor Susan’s harm- 
less girlish life, all unconscious of 
the danger that threatened it, hung 
in the balance. Poor Susan! just 
then going on with a bride’s pre- 
parations for the approaching cli- 
max of her youthfal existence. 
Was she, indeed, really a bride, with 
nothing but truth and sweet hon- 
our in the contract that bound her, 
or was she the sport of a villanous 
pastime that would break her heart, 
and might have shipwrecked her fair 
fame and innocent existence? Her 
brother set his teeth hard as he asked 
himself that question. Minister as 
he was, it might have been a danger- 
ous chance for Fordham, had he come 
at that moment without ample proofs 
of guiltlessness in the Nonconformist’s 
way. 

When he got to town, he whirled 
as fast as it was possible to go, to 
the address where Susan’s guileless 
letters were sent almost daily. It was 
in a street off Piccadilly, full of lodg- 
ing-houses, and all manner of hang- 
ers-on and ministrants to the world 
of fashion. He found the house 
directly, and was somewhat com- 
forted to find it really an actual 
house, and not a myth or Doubtfal 
Castle, or a post-office window. 
He knocked with the real knocker, 
and heard the bell peal through 
the comparative silence in the 
street, and insensibly cheered up, 
and began to look forward to the 
appearance of a real Mr. Fordham, 
with unquestionable private history 
and troops of friends. A quiet 
house, scrupulously clean, entirely 
respectable, yet distinct in all its 
features of lodging-house ; a groom 
in the area below, talking to an 
invisible somebody, also a man, 
who seemed to be cleaning some- 
body elee’s boots; upstairs, at the 
first. floor balcony, a smart little 
tiger making a fashion of watering 
plants, and actually doing his best 
to sprinkle the conversational groom 
below; altogether a superabund- 
ance of male attendants, quite in- 
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compatible with the integrity of the 
small dwelling-place as a private 
house. Another man, who evident- 
ly belonged to the place, opened 
the door, interrupting Vincent sud- 
denly in his observations —an elder- 
ly man, half servant, half master, in 
reality the -proprietor of the place, 
ready either to wait or be waited 
on as occasion might require. Tarn- 
ing with a litle start from his in- 
spection of the attendant circum- 
stances, Vincent asked, did Mr. Ford- 
ham live there ? 

The man made a momentary but 
visible pause; whatever it might 
betoken, it was not ignorance. He 
did not answer with the alacrity of 
frank knowledge or simple non - in- 
formation. He paused, then said, 
“Mr. Fordham, sir?” looking in- 
tently at Vincent, and taking in 
every particular of his ap ce, 
dress, and professional looks, with one 
rapid glance. 

“Mr. Fordham,” repeated Vincent, 
“ does he live here ?” 

Once more, the man perused him, 
swiftly and cautiously. “ No, sir, he 
does not live here,” was the second 
response. 

“IT was told this was his ad- 
dress,” said Vincent. “I perceive 
you are not ignorant of him ; where 
does he live? I know his letters 
come here.” 

“There are a many gentlemen 
in the house in the course of the 
season,” answered the man, still 
on the alert to find out Vincent's 
meaning by his looks — “ sometimes 
letters keep on coming months after 
they are gone. When we knows 
their home address, sir, we sends 
them; when we don’t we keeps 
them by us till we see if any 
owner turns up. Gen’leman of 
the name of Fordham?—do you 
happen to know, sir, what part o’ 
the country he comes from? There’s 
the Lincolnshire Fordbams as you 
know, sir, and the Northumber- 

but there's no 
that name lives 


land Fordhams ; 
en’leman 
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whom§I mean,” said Vincent, in his 
heat and impatience. “I don’t mean 
-Mr. Fordham any harm—TI only 
want to see him, or to get some in- 
formation about him, if he is not to 
be seep. Tell me where he does 
live, or tell me which of his friends 
is in town, that I may ask them. I 
tell you I don’t mean Mr. Fordham 
apy harm.” 

“ No, sir? —nor I don’t know as 
anybody means any harm,” said 
the man, once more examining 
Vincent’s appearance. “ What was 
it as you were wishing to know? 
Though I aint acquainted with the 
gen’leman myself, the missis or 
some of the people may be. We 
have a many coming and going, 
and I might confuse a name.— What 
was it as you were wishful to 
know ?” 

“T wish to see Mr. Fordham,” said 
Vincent, impatiently. 

“T have told you, sir, he don’t 
live here,” said the guardian of the 
house. 

“Then, look here ; you don’t de- 
ceive me, remember. I can see you 
Imow all. about him,” said Vincent ; 
“and, as I tell you, I mean him no 
harm ; answer me one or two simple 
questions, and I will either thank or 
reward you as you like best. In the 
first place, Js this Mr. Fordham a 
married man ; and has he ever gone 
by another name ?” 

As he asked these questions the 
man grinned in his face. ‘“ Lord 
bless you, sir, we don’t ask no such 
questions here. A gen’leman comes 
and has his rooms, and pays, and 
goes away, and gives such name as 
he pleases. I don’t ask a certifi- 
cate of baptism, not if all's right 
in the pay department. We don’t 
take ladies in, being troublesome ; 
bot if a man was to have a dozen 
wives, what could we know about 
it? Sorry to disoblige a clergyman, 
sir; but as I don’t know nothing 
about Mr. Fordham, perhaps you'll 
excuse me, as it’s the busiest time of 
the day.” 

“ Well, then, my good man,’ said 
Vincent, taking out bis purse, “ tell 
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me what friend he bas that I can ap- 
ply to; you will do me the greatest 
service, and I——” 

“Sorry to disoblige a clergyman, 
as I say,” said the man, angrily ; 
“but, begging your pardon, I can't 
stand jabbering here. I never was 
@ spy on a gen’leman, and never 
will be. If you want to know, you'll 
have to find out. Time’s money to 
me.” 

With which the landlord of No. 
10 Nameless Street, Piccadilly, 
shut the door abruptly in Vincent's 
face. A postinan was audibly ap- 
proaching at the moment. Conld 
that have anything to do with the 
sudden breaking off of the con- 
ference? The minister, exasperated, 
yet becoming more anxious, stood 
for a moment in doubt, facing the 


blank closed door. Then, despe- 
rate, turned round suddenly, and 
faced the advancing Mercury. He 


had no letters for No. 10; he was 
hastening past, altogether regard- 
less of Vincent’s look of inquiry. 
When he was addressed,’ however, 
the postman resporded with imme- 
diate directness. “ Fordham, sir — 
yes —a gentleman of that name lives 
at No. 10—Jeastways he has his let- 
ters there — No. 10 — where you have 
just been, sir.” 

“But they say he dcesn’t 
there,” said Vincent. 

“Can’t tell, sir—has his letters 
there,” said the public servant, de- 
cidedly. 

More than ever perplexed, Vincent 
followed the postman to pursue his in- 
quiries. “ What sort of a house is it ?” 
he asked. 

“ Highly respectable house, sir,” 
answered the terse and decisive func- 
tionary, performing an astounding rap 
next door. 

In an egony of impatience and 
uncertainty, the young man _lin- 
gered opposite the house, conscious 
of a helplessness and impotence 
which made him furious with him- 
self. That he ought to be able to 
get to the bottom of it was clear; 
but that he was as far as possible 
from knowing how to do that 
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same, or where, to pursue his in- 
quiries, was indisputable. One 
thing was certain, that Mr. Ford- 
ham did not choose to be visible at 
this address to which his letters 
were sent, and that it was hopeless 
to attempt to extract any informa- 
tion on the subject by such frank 
inquiries as the minister had al- 
ready made. He took a half-hour’s 
walk, and thought it over with no 
great enlightenment on the sub- 
ject. Then, coming back, applied 
once more at the highly respectable 
uncommunicative door. He had 
entertained hopes that another and 
more manageable adherent of the 
house might possibly appear this 
time —a maid, .or impressionable 
servitor of some description, and 
had a little piece of gold ready for 
the propitiatory tip in his hand. 
His hopes were, however, put to 
flight by the appearance of the 
same face, increased in respecta- 
bility and composure, by the fact 
that the owner had thrown off the 
jacket in which he had formerly 
been invested, and now appeared 
in a solemn black coat, the essence 
of respectable and dignified servi- 
tude. He fixed his eyes severely 
upon Vincent as soon as he opened 


the door. He was evidently dis- 
gusted by this return to the 
charge. 


“ Lock here,” said Vincent, some- 
what startled and annoyed to find 


himself confronted by the same 
face which had formerly defied 
him; “could you get a note con- 


veyed from me to Mr, Fordham ?— 
the postman says he has his letters 
here.” 

“If he gets his letters here they 
come by the post,” said the man 
insolently. “There’s a post-office 
round the corner, but I don’t keep 
one here. If one reaches him 
another will. It aint nothing to 
me.” 

“ But it is a great deal to me,” 
said Vincent, with involuntary 
earnestness. ‘“ You have preserved 
his secret faithfully, whatever it 


may be; but it surely can’t be any 
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harm to convey a note to Mr. Ford- 
ham. Most likely, when he hears 
my name,” said the young man, 
with a little consciousness that 
what he said was more than he be- 
lieved; “he will see me; and I 
have to leave town this evening. 
You will do me a great service if 
you will save me the delay of the 
post, and get it delivered at once. 
And you may do Mr. Fordham a 
service too,” 

The man looked with less cer- 
tainty in Vincent’s face. — “‘ Seems 
to me some people don’t know 
what No meaus, when it’s said,” 
he replied with a certain relenting 
in his voice. “ There’s thiags as 
a gen’leman ought to know, even 
enough—something happened in the 
family or so; but you see, he don’t 
live here; and since you stand it 
out so, I don’t mind saying that 
he’s a gen’leman as can’t be seen in 
town to-day, seeing he’s in the 
country, as I’m informed, on ur- 
gent private affairs. It’s uncom- 
mon kind of a clergyman, and a 
stranger, to take such an interest in 
my house,” continued the fellow, 
grinning spitefully; ‘but what I 
say first I say last—he don’t live 
here.” 

“ And he is not in town?” asked 
Vincent eagerly, without noticing 
the insolence of the speech. The 
man gradually closed the door upon 
himself till he had shut it, and 
stood outside, facing his persistent vis- 
itor. 

“In town or out of town,” he 
said, folding his arms upon his chest, 
and sarveyiog Vincent with all the 
insolence of a lackey who knows he 
has to deal with a man debarred by 
public opinion from the gratifying 
privilege of knocking him down, 
“ there ain’t no more information to be 
got here.” 

Such was the conclusion of Vin- 
cent’s attempted investigation. He 
went away at once, scarcely pausing 
to hear this speech out, to take the 
only means that presented them- 
selves now; and going into the first 
stationer’s shop in his way, wrote 
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a note entreating Mr. Fordham to 
meet him, and giving a friend’s 
address in London, as well as his 
own in Carlingford, that he might 
be communicated with instantly. 
When he had written and posted 
this note, Vincent proceeded to 
investigate the Directory and all 
the red and blue books he could 
lay his hands upon, for the name 
of Fordham. It was not a plen- 
tifol name, but still it occurred 
sufficiently often to perplex and 
confuse him utterly. When he 
had looked over the list of Ford- 
hams in London, sufficiently long 
to give himself an intense headache, 
and to feel his undertaking entirely 
hopeless, he came to a_ standstill. 
What was to be done? He had no 
clue, nor the hope of any, to guide 
him through this labyrinth; but he 
had no longer any trust in the honour 
of the man whom his mother had so 
rashly received, and to whom Susan 
had given her heart. By way of the 
only precaution which occurred to 
him, he wrote a short note to Susan, 
begging her not to send any more 
letters to Mr. Fordham until her 
mother’s return; and desiring her 
not to be alarmed by this probibi- 
tion, but to be very careful of her- 
self, and wait for an explanation 
when Mrs. Vincent should return. 
He thought he himself would ac- 
company his mother home. The 
note was written, as Vincent thought, 
in the most guarded terms; but in 
reality was such an abrupt, alarm- 
ing performance, as was sure to 
drive a sensitive girl into the wildest 
fright and uncertainty. Having 
eased his conscience by this, he 
went back to the railway, and re- 
turned to Carlingford. Night had 
fallen before he reached home. 
Under any other circumstances, 
he would have encountered his 
mother after such an_ ineffectual 
enterprise, conscious as he was of 
carrying back nothing but height- 
ened suspicion, with very uncom- 
fortable feelings, and would have 
been in his own person too [pro- 
foundly concerned about this dread- 
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fal danger which menaced his only 
sister, to be able to rest or occupy 
himself about other things. Bat 
the fact was, that whenever he re- 
lapsed into the solitary carriage in 
which he travelled to Carlingford, 
and when utterly quiet and alone, 
wrapped in the haze of din and 
smoke and speed, which abstracts 
railway travellers from all the 
world,—gave himself up to thought, 
the rosy hue of his own hopes 
came stealing over him unawares. 
Now and then he woke up, as men 
wake up from a doze, and made 
a passing snatch at his fears. 
But again and again they eluded 
his grasp, and the indefinite bright- 
ness which had no foundation in 
reason, swallowed up _ everything 
which interfered with its power. 
Thé efieet of this was to make the 
young man preternaturally solemn 
when he entered the room where 
his mother awaited him. He felt 
the reality of the fear so much less 
than he ought to do, that it was 
necessary to put on twice the ap- 
pearance. Had he really been as 
deeply anxious and alarmed as he 
should have been, he would naturally 
have tried to ease and lighten 
the burden of the discovery to his 
mother; feeling it so hazily as he 
did, no such precautions occurred to 
him. She rose up when he came in, 
with a face which gradually paled out 
of all colour as he approached. When 
he was near phrend to hold out his 
hand to her, Mrs. Vincent was nearly 
fainting. <“*Arthur,” she cried, in a 


‘scarcely audible voice, ‘‘God have 


pity upon us; it is true: I can see it 
in your face.” : 

“‘ Mother, compose yourself. I have 
no evidence that is it true. I have 
discovered nothing,” cried Vincent, 
in alarm. 

The widow dropped heavily into 
her chair, and sobbed aloud. ‘‘ I can 
read it in your face,’ she said. “Oh! 
my dear boy, have you seen that — 
that villain? Does he confess it? 
Oh, my Susan, my Susan! I will 
never forgive myself; I have killed 
my child.” | 
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From this passion it was difficult 
to recover her, and Vincent had to 
represent so strongly the fact that 
he had ascertained nothing certain, 
and that, for anything he could tell, 
Fordham might still prove himself 
innocent, that he almost persuaded 
his own mind in persuading hers. 

“His letters might be taken in 
at a place where he did not live for 
convenience sake,” said Vincent. 
“The man might think me a 
dun, or something disagreeable. 
Fordham himself, for anything we 
can tell, may be very angry about 
it. Cheer up, mother; things are 
no worse than they were last night. 
I give you my word I have made 
no discovery, and perhaps to-mor- 
row may bring us a letter clearing it 
all up.” 

“Ah! Arthur, you are so young 
and hopeful. It is different with 
me, who have seen so many terrors 
come true,” said the mother, who 
notwithstanding was comforted. 
As for Vincent, he felt neither the 


danger nor the suspense. His whole’ 


soul was engrossed with the fact 
that it was time to dress; and it 
was with a little conscious sophistry 
that be himself made the best of it, 
and excused himself for his indif- 
ference. 

“I can’t bear to leave you, mother, 
in such suspense and distress,” he 
said, looking at his watch ; “‘but— 
[have to be at Lady Western’s at 
half past six.” . 

Mrs. Vincent looked up with an 
expression of stupified surprise and 
pain for a moment, then brightened 
all at once, “ My dear, I have 
laid out all your things,” she said, 
with animation. “Do you think 
I would let you miss it, Arthur? 
Never mind talking to me. I shall 
hear all about it when you come 
home to-night. Now go, dear, or 
you will be late. I willcome and 
talk to you when you are dressing, 
‘if you don’t mind your mother? 
Weil, perbaps not. I will stay here, 
and you can call me when you are 
ready, and I will bring youa cup 
oftea. I am sure you are tired, 
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what with the fatigue and what 
with the anxiety. But you must 
try to put it off your mind, and 
enjoy yourself to-night.” 

‘*Yes, mother,” said Vincent, 
hastening away; the tears were in 
her gentle eyes when she gave 
him that unnecessary advice. She 
ressed his hands fast in hers when 
S left her at last, repeating it, afraid 
in her own heart that this trouble 
had spoilt all the brightness . of 
the opening hopes which she per- 
ceived with so much pride and joy. 
When he was gone, she sat down 
by the solitary fire, and cried over 
her Susan in an utter forlornness 
and helplessness, which only a 
woman, so gentle, timid, and un- 
able to struggle for herself, could 
feel. Her son, in the mean time, 
walked down Grange Lane, first 
with a momentary shame at his 
own want of feeling, but soon with 
an entire forgetfulness, both of the 
shame and the subject of it, ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of his reception 
there. With a palpitating heart, 
he entered the dark garden now 
noiseless and chill in _ winterly 
decay, and gazed at the lighted 
windows which had looked like 
distant planets to him the last time 
he saw them. He lingered looking 
at them, now that the moment ap- 
proached so near. A remembrance 
of his former disappointment went 
to his heart with a momentary pang 


as he hesitated on the edge of his ~ 


present happiness. Another mo- 
mgnt and he had thrown himself 
again, with a.degree of suppressed 
excitement wonderful to think of, 
upon the chances of his fate. 

Not alarming chances, so far as 
could be predicated from the scene. 
A small room, the smaller half 
of that room which he had seen 
full of the pretty crowd of the 
summer-party, the folding doors 
closed, and a curtain drawn across 
them; a fire burning brightly ; 
groups of candles softly lighting 
the room in clusters upon the 
wall, and throwing a colourless solt 
illumination upon the pictures of 
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which Lady Western was so proud. 
She herself, dropped amid billows 
of dark blue silk and clouds of 
black lace in a low easy-chair by 
the side of the fire, smiled at Vin- 
cent, and held out her hand to him 
without rising, with a sweet car- 
diality and friendliness which rapt 
the young man_ into paradise. 
Though Lucy Wodehouse was 
scarcely less pretty than the young 
Dowager, Mr. Vincent saw her as if 
he saw her not, and still less did 
he -realise the presence of Miss 
Wodebouse, who was the shadow 
to all this brightness. He took 
the chair which Lady Western 
pointed to him by her side. He 
did not want anybody to speak, or 
anything to happen. The welcome 
was not given as to a stranger, but 
made him at once an intimate and 
familiar friend of the house. At 
once all his dreams were realised. 
The sweet atmosphere was tinged 
with the perfumy breath which 
always surrounded Her; the room, 
which was so fanciful and yet so 
home-like, seemed a reflection of her 
to his bewildered eyes ; and the mur- 
mur of soft sound, as these two lovely 
creatures spoke to each other, made 
the most delicious climax to the 
scene; although the moment before 
he had been afraid lest the sound of 
a voice should break the spell, But 
the spell was not to be broken that 
night. Mr. Wentworth came in a 
few minutes after him, and was re- 
ceived with equal sweetness; but 
still the young Nonconformist was 
not jealous. It was he whose arm 
Lady Western appropriated, almost 
without looking at him as she did 
so, when they went to dinner. She 
had put aside the forms which were 
intended to keep the outer world 
at arm’s length, It was as her 
own closest personal friends that 
the little party gathered around the 
little table, just large enough for 
them, which was placed before the 
fire in the great dining-room. Lady 
Western was not a brilliant talker, 
but Mr. Vincent thought her small- 
est observation more precious. than 
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any utterance of genius. He lis- 
tened to her witha fervour which 
few people showed when listening 
to him, notwithstanding his na- 
tural eloquence; but as to what he 
himself said in reply, he wes en- 
tirely oblivious, and spoke like a 
man in a dream. When she clap- 
ped her pretty hands, and adjured 
the Churchman and the Nonconfor- 
mist to fight out their quarrel, it 
was well for Vincent that Mr. Went- 
worth declined the controversy. 
The lecturer on Church and State 
was hors de combat; he was in 
charity with all men. The curate of 
St. Roque’s, who—blind and infatu- 
ated man!—thought Lucy Wode- 
hovse the flower of Grange Lane, 
did not come in his way. He 
might pity him, but it was a sym- 
pathetic pity. Mr. Vincent took 
no notice when Miss Wodehouse 
launched tiny arrows of argument 
at him. She was the only member 
of the party who seemed to recol- 
lect his heresies in respect to Church 
and State—which, indeed, he had 
forgotten himself, and the state of 
mind which led to them. No such 
world existed now as that cold and 
lofty world which the young man 
of genius had seen glooming down 
upon his life, and shutting jealous 
barriers against his progress. The 
barriers were opened, the coldness 
gone—and he himself raised high on 
the sunshiny heights, where love 
and beauty had their perennial 
abode. He had gained nothing— 
changed in nothing— from bis for- 
mer condition; not even the golden 
gates af society had opened to the 
dissenting minister; but glorious 
enfranchisement had come to the 
young man’s heart. It was not 
Lady Western who had asked him 
to dinner—a distinction of which 
his mother was proud, It was the 
woman of all women who had 
brought him to her side, whose 
sweet eyes were sunning him over, 
whose voice thrilled to his heart. 
By her side he forgot all social dis- 
tinctions, and all the stings con- 
tained in them. No prince conld 
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have reached more completely the 
ideal elevation and summit of 
youthful life. Ambition and_ its 
successes were vulgar in comparison. 
It was a poetic triumph amid the 
prose tumults and downfalls of 
life. : 

When the two young men . were 
left over their wise, a somewhat 
grim shadow fell upon the evening. 
The curate of St. Roque’s and the 
minister of Salem found it wonder- 
fully hard to get up a conversation. 
They discussed the advantages of 
retiring with the ladies as they sat 
glum and reserved opposite each 
other — not by any means unlike, 
and by consequence, natural ene- 
mies. Mr, Wentworth thought it an 
admirable plan, much more sensi- 
ble than the absurd custom which 
kept men listening to a parcel of old 
fogies, who retained the habits of 
the last generation; and he pro- 
posed that they should join the 
ladies — a proposal to which Vin- 
cent gladly acceded. When they 
returned to the drawing-room, Lucy 
Wodehouse was at the piano; her 
sister sat at table with a pattern- 
book before her, doing some im- 
possible pattern in knitting; and 
Lady Western again sat languid 
and lovely by the fire, with her 
beautiful hands io her lap, relieved 
from the dark background of the 
billowy blue dress by the delicate 
cambric and lace of her handker- 
chief. She was not doing anything, 
or looking as if she could do any- 
thing. She was leaning back in 
the low chair, with the rich folds 
of her dress sweeping the  car- 


pet, and her beaatiful ungloved 
hands lying lightly across each 
other. She did not move when 


the gentlemen entered. She turned 
her eyes to them, and smiled those 
sweet welcoming smiles, which Vin- 
cent knew well enough were for 
both alike, yet which made his heart 
thrill and beat. Wentworth (insen- 
sible prig!) went to Lucy’s side, and 
began to talk to her over her music, 
now and then appealing to Miss 
Wodehouse. Vincent, whom no 
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man hindered, and for whose hap- 
piness all the fates had conspired, 
invited by those smiling eyes, - 
proached Lady Western with 
surprised delight of a man miracu- 
lously blessed. He could not un- 
derstand why he was permitted to 
be so happy. He drew his chair be- 
tween her and the table, and shut- 
ting out the other group by turning 
his back upon them, bad her all to 
himself. She never changed her 
position, nor disturbed her sweet 
indolence, by the least movement. 
The fire blazed no longer. The 
candles, softly burning against the 
wall, threw no very brilliant light 
upon this scene. To Vincent’s con- 
sciousness, bewildered as he was by 
the supreme delight of his position, 
they were but two in a new world, 
and neither thing nor person dis- 
turbed the unimaginable bliss. But 
Miss Wodehouse, when she raised 
her eyes from her knitting, only saw 
the young Dowager leaning back 
in her chair, smiling the natural 
smiles of her sweet temper and 
kind heart upon the young stranger 
whom she had chosen to make a 
protégé of. Miss Wodehouse silent- 
ly concluded that perhaps it might 
be dangerous for the young map, 
who knew no better, and that Lady 
Western always looked well in a 
blue dress. Such was the outside 
world’s interpretation of that tri- 
umphant hour of Vincent's life. 

How it went on he never could 
tell. Soft questions spoken in 
that voice, which made everything 
eloquent, gently drew from him the 
particulars of his life, and sweet 
laughter, more musical than that 
song of Lucy’s, to which the curate 
(dull clod!) gave all his attention, 
rang silvery peals over the name of 
Tozer and the economics of Salem. 
Perhaps Lady Western enjoyed the 
conversation almost half as’ much 
as her worshipper did. She was . 
amused, most delicate and difficult 
of all successes. She was pleased 


with the reverential devotion which 
had a freshness and tender humil- 
ity conjoined with sensitive pride, 








which was novel to her, and more 
flattering than ordinary adoration. 
When & saw it amused her, the 
young man exerted himself to set 
forth his miseries with their ludi- 
crous element fally developed. They 
were no longer miseries, they were 
bappinesses which brought him 
those smiles. He said twice 
enough to turn him out of Salem, 
and make him shunned by all the 
connection. He forgot everything 
in life but the lovely creature beside 
him, and the means by which he 
could arouse her interest, and keep 
her ear a little longer. Such was the 
= of affairs, when Miss Wode- 
ouse came to the plain part of her 
pattern, where she could go on 
without counting; and seeing Lady 
Western so much amused, became 
interested and set herself to listen 
too. By this time Vincent had 
come to more private concerns. 

“T have been enquiring to-day 
after some one whom my mother 
knows, and whom [am anxious to 
hear about,” said Vincent. “I can- 
not discover anything about him. 
It is a wild question to ask if you 
know him, but it is just possible; 
there are such curious encounters 
in life.” 

‘“What is his name?” said Lady 
Western, with a emile as radiant as 
a sunbeam. 

“His name is Fordham—Herbert 
Fordham—I do not know where he 
comes from, nor whether he is of 
any profession; nor, indeed, any- 
thing but his name. I have been 
in town to-day——” 

Here Vincent came to a sudden 
stop. He had withdrawn his eyes 
from that smile of hers for the mo- 
ment. When he raised them again, 
the beautiful picture was changed 
as if by magic. Her eyes were fixed 
upon him dilated and almost wild. 
Her face was deadly pale. Her 
hands, which had been lying lightly 
crossed, grasped each other in a 
grasp of sudden anguich and self- 
control. He stopped short with a 


pang too bitter and strange for utter- 
ance, At that touch all his fancies 
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dispersed into the air. He came to 
himself strangely, with a sense of 
chill and desolation. In one in- 
stant, from the height of momentary 
bliss, down to the miserable flat 
of conscious unimportance. Such 
a downfal was too much for man to 
endure without showing it. He 
stopped short at the aspect of her 
face. 

“You have been in town to-day ?” 
she repeated, pointedly, with white 
and trembling lips. 

“And could hear nothing of 
him,” said Vincent, with a little 
bitterness. ‘‘ He was not to be 
heard of at his address.” 

“Where was that?” asked Lady 
Western again, with the same in- 
tent and anxious gaze. 

Vincent, who was sinking down, 
down in hopeless circles of jealousy, 
miserable fierce rage and disappoint- 
ment, answered, ‘*10 Nameless 
Street, Piccadilly,’ without an un- 
necessary word. 

Lady Western uttered a little cry 
of excitement and wonder. She 
knew nothing of the black abyss 
into which her companion had fal- 
len any more than she knew the 
splendid heights to which her fa- 
vour had raised him; but the sound 
of her own voice recalled her to 
herself. She turned away from 
Vincent and pulled the bell which 
was within her reach — pulled it 
once and again with a nervous 
twitch, and entangled her bracelet 
in the bell-pull, so that she had to 
bend over to unfasten it. Vincent 
sat gloomily by and looked on, 
without offering any assistance. He 
koew it was to hide her troubled 
face and gain a moment to compose 
herself; but he was scarcely pre- 
pared for her total avoidance of the 
subject when she next spoke. 

“They are always so late of giv- 
ing us tea,” she said, rising from her 
chair, and going, up to Miss Wode- 
house, “I can see you have finish- 
ed your pattern; let me see how it 
looks. That is pretty; but I think 
it is .too elaborate. How many 
things has Mary done for this ba- 
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zaar, Mr. Wentworth ?—and do tell 
us when is it to be?” 

What did Vincent care for the 
answer? he sat disenchanted in that 
same place which had been his 
bower of bliss all the evening, 
watching her as she moved about 
the room; her beautiful figure went 
and came with a certain restlessness, 
surely not usual to her, from one 
corner to another.. She brought 
Miss Wodehouse something to look 
at from the work-table; and fetched 
some music for Lucy from a win- 
dow. She had the tea placed in a 
remote corner, and made it there; 
and insisted on bringing it to the 
Miss Wodehouses with her own 
hands. She was disturbed; her 
sweet composure was gone. Vin- 
cent sat and watched her under the 
shade of his hands, with feelings as 
miserable as ever moved man. It 
was not sorrow for having disturb- 
ed her; — feelings much more per- 
sonal, mortification and disappoint- 
ment, and, above all, jealousy, raged 
in his heart. Warmer and stronger 
than ever was his interest in Mr. 
Fordham now. 

After a miserable interval, he 
rose to take his leave. When he 
came up to her, Lady Western’s 
kind heart once more awoke in his 
behalf. She drew him aside after 
a momentary struggle with herself. 

“I know that gentleman,” she 
said quickly, with a momentary 
flush of colour, and shortening of 
breath; “at least I knew him 
once; and the address you men- 
tion is my brother’s address. If 
you will tell me what you want to 
know, I will ask for you. My 
brother and he used not to be 
friends, but I suppose———. What 
did you want to know ?” 

“Only,” said Vincent, with in- 
voluntary bitterness, “if he was a 
man of honour, and could be trust- 
ed ; nothing else.” 

The young Dowager paused and 
sighed; her beautiful eyes softened 
with tears. “Ob, yes—yes; with 


life—to death!” she said, with a 
low accompaniment of sighing, and 
a wistful, melancholy smile upon 
her lovely face. 

Vincent hastened out of the 
house. He ventured to say no- 
thing to himself as he went up 
Grange Lane in the starless night, 
with all the silence and swiftness 
of passion. He dared not trust 
himself to think. His very heart, 
the physical organ itself, seemed 
throbbing and barsting with con- 
scious paiv. Had she lored this 
mysterious stranger whose unde- 
cipherable shadow hung over the 
minister's path? To Vincent's 
fancy, nothing else could account 
for her agitation; and was he so 
true, and to be trusted? Poor gentle 
Susan, whom such a fate and doom 
was approaching as might have sof- 
tened her brother’s heart, had but 
little place in his thoughts. He 
was not glad of that favourable 
verdict. He was overpowered with 
jealous rage and passiopv. Alas, for 
his dreams! Once more, what 
downfal and overthrow had come 
of it! once more he had come 
down to his own position, and the 
second awakening was harder than 
the first. When he got home, and 
found his mother, affectionately 
proud, waiting to hear all about 
the great lady he had been visiting, 
it is impossible to express in wo 
the intolerable impatience and dis- 
gust with himself and his fate which 
overpowered the young man. He 
had a bad headache, Mrs. Vincent 
said, she was sure, and he did not 
contradict her. It was an unspeak- 
able relief to him when she went 
to her own room, and delivered 
him from the tender scrutiny of 
her eyes — those eyes full of no- 
thing but love, which in the irrita- 
tion of his spirit, drove him despe- 
rate. He did not tell her about 
the unexpected discovery he had 
made. The very name of Ford- 
ham would have choked him that 
pight. 








The next morning brought no 
letters except from Susan. Ford- 
ham, if so true as Lady Wes- 
tern called him, was not, Vincent 
thought with bitterness, acting 
as an honourable man should in 
this emergency. But perhaps he 
might come to Carlingford in the 
course of the day, to see Susan’s 
brother. The aspect of the young 
minister was changed when he 
made his appearance at the break- 
fast table. Mrs. Vincent made the 
most alarmed inquiries about his 
health, but — stopped abruptly in 
making them by his short and 
upgracious answer—came to a dead 
pause; and with a pang of fright 
and mortification, acknowledged to 
herself that her son was no longer 
‘her boy, whose entire heart she 
knew, but a man with a life and 
concerns of his own, possibly not 
patent to his mother. That break- 
fast was not a cheerful meal. There 
had been a long silence, broken 
only by those anxious attentions to 
each other’s personal comfort, with 
which people endeavour to smooth 
down the embarrassment of an in- 
tercourse apparently confidential, 
into which some sudden unexplain- 
able shadow has fallen. At last 
Vincent got up from the table, with 
a little outbreak of impatience. 

“T can’t eat this morning; don’t 
ask me. Mother, get your bonnet 
on,” said the young man; “we 
must go to see Mrs. Hilyard to-day.” 

“Yes, Arthur,” said Mrs. Vincent 
meekly; she had determined not 
to see Mrs. Hilyard, of whom her 
gentle respectability was  suspi- 
cious; but startled by her son’s 
looks, - and by the evident arri- 
val of that period, instinctivel 
perceived by most women, at whic 
@ man snatches the reins out of his 
adviser’s hand, and has his way, the 
alarmed and anxious mother let her 
arms fall, and gave in without a 
struggle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ The fact is, I heard of Mr. Ford- 
ham last night,” said Vincent, 
walking about the room, lifting up 
and setting down again abstractedly 
the things on the table. ‘Lady 
Western knows him, it appears ; 
perhaps Mrs. Hilyard does too.” 

“Lady Western knows him? Ob, 
Arthur, tell me—what did she say ?” 
cried his mother, clasping her hands. 

‘She said he could be trusted— 
with life — to death,” said Vincent, 
very low, with an ioaudible groan 
ia his heart. He was prepared for 
the joy and the tears, and the 
thanksgiving with which his words 
were received; but he could not 
have believed how sharply his 
mother’s exclamation, “God bless 
my Susan! now I am happy about 
her, Arthur. I could be content to 
die,” would go to his heart. Susan, 
yes!—it was right to be happy 
about her; and as for himself, who 
cared? He shut up his heart in 
that bitterness; but it filled him 
with an irritation and restlessness 
which he could not subdue. 

‘“We must go to Mrs. Hilyard ; 
probably she can tell us more,” he 
said abruptly; ‘‘and there is her 
child to speak of. I blame myself,’ 
he added, with impatience, “for not 
telling her before. Let us go now 
directly — never mind ringing the 
bell; all that can be done when we 
are out. Dioner? oh, for heaven's 
sake, let them manage that! Where 
is your bonnet, mother? the air 
will do me good after a bad night.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
moved by this last argument. It 
must be his headache, no doubt, she 
tried to persuade herself. Stimu- 
lated by the sound of his footstep 
in the next room, she lost very little 
time over her toilette. Perhaps the 
chill January air, sharp with frost, 
air full of natural exhilaration and 
refreshment, did bring a_ certain 
relief to the young Nonconformist’s 
aching temples and exasperated 
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temper. It was with difficulty his 
mother kept time with his long 
strides, as he hurried her along the 
street, not leaving her time to look 
at Salem, which was naturally the 
most interesting point in Carling- 
ford to the minister’s mother. Be- 
fore she had half prepared herself 
for this interview, o had hurried 
her up the narrow bare staircase 
which led to Mrs. Hilyard’s lodgings. 


Oo the landing, with the door half 


open, stood lady Western’s big 
footman, fully occupying the narrow 
standing-ground, and shedding a 
radiance of plush over the whole 
shabby house. The result upon 
Mrs. Vincent was an immediate 
increase of comfort, for surely the 
woman must be respectable to whom 
people sent messages by so grand a 
fanctionary. The sight of the man 
struck Vincent like another pang. 
She had sent to take counsel, no 
doubt, on the evidertly unlooked- 
for information which had startled 
her so last night. 

“QOome io,” said the inhabitant 
of the room. She was folding a 
note for which the footman waited. 
Things were just as usual in that 
shabby place. The coarse stuff at 
which she had been working lay on 
‘the table beside her. Seeing a 
woman -with Vincent, she got up 
quickly and turned her keen eyes 
upon the new comer. The timid 
doubtful mother, the young man, 
somewhat arbitrary and self- willed, 
who had brought his companion 
there against her will, the very 
look, half fright, half suspicion, 
which Mrs. Vincent threw round 
the room, explainéd matters to the 
quick observer before her. She was 
mistress of the position at once. 

“Take this to Lady Western, 
John,” said Mrs. Hilyard. ‘She 
may come when she pleasés—I 
shall be at home all day; bat tell 
her to send a maid next time, for 
you are much too magnificent for 
Back Grove Street. This is Mrs. 
Vincent, I know. Your son has 


brought you to see me, and I hope 
you have not come to say that I 
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was too rash in asking a Christian 
kindness from this young man’s 
mother. If he had not behaved 
like a paladin, I should not have 
ventured upon it; but when a young 
man conducts himself so, I think 
his mother is a good woman. You 
have taken in my child ?” 

_She had taken Mrs. Vincent by 
both hands and placed her in a 
chair, and sat down beside her. 
The widow had not a word to say. 
What with the praise of her son, 
which was music to her ears—what 
with the confusion of her own posi- 
tion, she was painfully embarrassed 
and at a loss, and anxiously full of 
explanations. “Susan has, I have 
no doubt; but I am sorry I left 
home on Wednesday morning, and 
we did not know then they were 
expected ; but we have a spare 
room, and Sasan, I don’t doubt—” 

“The fact is my mother had 
left home before they could have 
reached Lonsdale,” interposed Vin- 
cent, “but my sister would take 
care of them equally well. They 
are all safe. A note came this 
morning announcing their arrival. 
My mother,” said the young man 
hastily, ‘‘ returns almost immedi- 
ately. It will make no difference 
to the strangers.” 

“T am sure Sasan will make them 
comfortable, and tke beds would be 
well aired,” said Mrs. Vincent ; “ but 
I had sudden occasion to leave 
home, and did not even know of it 
till the night before. My dear,” 
she said, with hesitation, “did you 
think Mrs. Hilyard would know ? 
I brought Susan’s note to show 
you,” she added, laying down that . 
simple performance in which Susan 
announced the receipt of Arthur’s 
letter and the subsequent arrival of 
“a governess lady, and the most 
beautiful girl that ever was seen.” 
The latter part of Susan’s burried 
note, in which she declared this 
beautiful girl to be “ very odd—a 
sort of grown up baby,” was care- 
fally abstracted by the prudent 
mother. 

The strange woman before them 








took up the note in both her hands 
and drank it in with an almost 
trembling eagerness. She seemed 
to read over the words to herself 
again and egain with moving lips. 
Then she drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Miss Smith is the model of a 
governess-lady,” she said, tarning 
with a composure wonderfully un- 
like that eagerness of anxiety to 
Mrs. Vincent again—“ She never 
writes but on her day, whatever 
may happen; and yesterday did 
not happen to be her day. Thank 
you, it is Christian charity. You 
must not be any loser meantime, 
and we most arrange these matters 
before you go away. This is not a 
very imposing habitation,” she said, 
glancing round with a movement 
of her thin mouth, and comic gleam 
in her eye—“ but that makes no 
difference so far as they are con- 
cerned. Mr. Vincent knows more 
about me than he has any right to 
know,” continued the strange wo- 
man, turning her head towards him 
for the moment, with an amused 
glance —“ a man takes one on trust 
sometimes, but a woman must al- 
ways explain herself to a woman; 
perhaps, Mr. Vincent, you will leave 
us together while I explain my cir- 
cumstances to your mother ?” 

“ Ob, I am sure it—it is not neces- 
sary,” said Mrs. Vincent, half alarm- 
ed, “ but Arthur, you were to ask”— 

“ What were you to ask ?” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, laying her hand with 
an involuntary movement upon a 
tiny note lying open on the table, 
to which Vincent’s eyes had already 
wandered. 

“The fact is,’ he said, follow- 
ing her hand with his eyes, “ that 
my mother came up to inquire 
about some one called Fordham, 
in whom she is interested. Lady 
Western knows him,” said Vincent, 
abruptly, looking in Mrs. Hilyard’s 
face. 

“Lady Western knows him. You 
perceive that she has written to ask 
me about him this morning. Yes,” 
said Mrs. Hilyard, looking at the 
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young man, not without a shade of 
compassion. ‘“ You are quite right 
in your conclusions ; poor Alice and 
he were in love with each other 
before she married Sir John. He 
has not been heard of for a long 
time. What do you want to- know, 
and how is it he has showed himself 
now ?” 

“Tt is for Susan’s sake,” cried 
Mrs. Vincent interposing, “ob, Mrs, 
Hilyard, you will feel for me better 
than any one—my only daughter ! 
I got an anonymous letter the 
night before I left. I am so flur- 
ried I almost forget what night it 
was— Tuesday night — which ar- 
rived when my dear child was out. 
I never kept anything from her in 
all her life, and to conceal it was 
dreadful — and how we got through 
that night——” 

“ Mother, the details sre surely 
not necessary now,” said her im- 
patient son. ‘‘ We want to know 
what are this man’s antecedents 
and his character — that is ali,” he 
adde’, with irrestrainable _ bitter- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hilyard took up her work, 
and pinned the long coarse seam to 
her knee., “ Mrs. Vincent will tell 
me_ herself,” she said, looking 
straight at him with her amused 
look. Of all her strange peculiari- 
ties, this faculty of amusement was 
the strangest. Intense restrained 
passion, anxiety of the most des- 
perate kind, a wild will which 
would pause at nothing, all blended 
with and left room for this unfail- 
ing perception of any ludicrous 
possibility. Vincent got up hastily, 
and, going to the window, looked 
out upon the dismal prospect of 
Salem, throwing its shabby shadow 
upon those dreary graves. Instinc- 
tively he looked for the spot where 
that conversation must have been 
held which he had overheard from 
the vestry window; it came most 
strongly to his mind at that mo- 
ment. As his mother went through 
her story, how Mr. Fordham had 
come accidentally to the house — 
how gradually they had admitted 
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him to their friendship — how at 
last, Susan and he had been en- 
gaged —her son stood at the win- 
dow, following in his mind all the 
events of that evening, which looked 
so long ago, yet was only two or 
three eveuings back. He recalled 
to himself his rush to the telegraph 
office; and again, with a sharp stir 
of opposition and enmity, recalled, 
clear as a picture, the railway-car- 
riage just starting, the flash of 
light inside, the face so clearly evi- 
dent against the vacant cushions. 
What had he to do with that face, 
with its eagle outline and scanty 
long locks? Somehow, in the 
meshes of fate he felt himself so 
involved that it was impossible to 
forget this man. He came and 
took his seat again with bis mind 
full of that recollection. The story 
had comé to a pause, and Mrs. Hil- 
yard sat silent, taking in with her 
keen eyes every particular of the 
gentle widow's character, evidently, 
as Vincent could see, following her 
conduct back to those springs of 
gentle, but imprudent, generosity 
and confidence in what people said 
to her, from which her present dif- 
ficulties sprang. 

“And you admitted him first?” 
said Mrs. Hilyard, interrogatively, 
“ because——?” She paused. Mrs. 
Vincent became embarrassed and 
nervous, 

‘“‘Tt was very foolish, very foolish,” 
said the widow, wringing her hands ; 
“but he came to make inquiries, 
you know. I answered him civilly 
the first time, and he came again 
and again. It looked so natural. 
He had come down to see a young 
relation at school in the neighboar- 
hood.” 

Mrs. Hilyard uttered .a sudden 
exclamation — very _ slight, _low, 
scarcely audible; but it attracted 
Vincent’s attention. He could see 
that her thin lips were closed, her 
figure slightly erected, a sudden 
keen gleam of interest in her face. 
“Did he find his relation,” she 
asked, in a voice so ringing and 
distinct, that the young minister 
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started, and sat upright, bracing 
himself for something about to 
happen. It did not flash upon him 
et what that meaning might be; 
ut his pulses leapt with a prescient 
thrill of some tempest or earthquake 
about to fall. 

“No; he never could find her — 
it did not turn out to be our Lons- 
dale, I think — what is the matter?” 
cried Mrs. Vincent; “you both 
know something I don’t know— 
what has happened? Arthur, have 
I said anything dreadful? — oh, 
what does it mean ?” F 

“Describe him if you can,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, in a tone which, sharp 
and calm, tingled through the 
room with a passionate clearness 
which nothing but extreme excite- 
ment could give. She had taken 
Mrs. Vincent's band, and held it 
tightly with a certain compassion- 
ate compulsion, forcing her to 
speak. As for Vincent, the horrible 
suspicion which stole upon him an- 
manned him utterly. He had 
sprung to his feet, and stood with 
his eyes fixed on his mother’s face, 
with an indescribable borror and 
suspense. It was not her he saw. 
With hot eyes that blazed in their 
sockets, he was fixing the gaze of 
desperation upon a picture in his 
mind, which he felt but too certain 
would correspond with the faltering 
words which fell from her lips, Mrs. 
Vincent herself would have thrown 
herself wildly upon him, and lost 
her head altogether in a frightened 
attempt to find out what this sud- 
den commotion meant, had she not 
been fixed and supported by that 
strong yet gentle grasp upon her 
hand. “ Describe him—take time,” 
said her strange companion again 
—not looking at her, but waiting 
in an indescribable calm of pas- 
sion for the words which she could 
i in her mind before they were 
said. 

“Tall,” said the widow’s falter- 
ing alarmed voice, falling with a 
strange uncertainty through the 


inténse stillness, in single words, 
with gasps between; “not—a very 
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young man— aquiline — with a sort 
of eagle-look — light hair—long dnd 
thin, and as fine as silk —very light 
in his beard, so that it scarcely 
showed. Ob, God help us! what is 
it?— what is it? — You both know 
whom I mean.” 

Neither of them spoke; but the 
eyes of the two met in a single 
look, from which both withdrew, as 
if the communication were a crime. 
With a shudder Vincent approached 
his mother; and, speechless though 
he was, took hold of her, and 
drew her to him abruptly. Was it 
murder he read in those eyes, with 
their desperate concentration of will 
and power? The sight of them, 
and recollection of their dreadful 
splendour, drove even Susan out of 
his mind. Susan, poor gentile soul ! 
—what if she broke her tender 
heart, in which no devils lurked? 
“Mother, come—come,” he said, 
hoarsely, raising her up in his arm, 
and releasing the hand which the 
extraordinary woman beside her 
still clasped fast. The movement 
roused Mrs. Hilyard as well as Mrs. 
Vincent. She rose up promptly 
from the side of the visitor who 
had brought her such news. 

“T need not suggest to you that 
this must be acted on at once,” she 
said to Vincent, who, in his agita- 
tion, saw how the hand, with which 
she leant on the table, clenched 
hard till it grew white with the 
pressure. “The man we have to 


deal with spares nothing.” She 
stopped, and then, with an effort, 
went up to the half-fainting mother, 
who hung upon Vincent's arm, 
and took her hands and _ pressed 
them close. “We have both thrust 
our children into the lion’s mouth,” 
she cried, with a momentary soften- 
ing. “Go, poor woman, and save 
your child if you can, and so will I 
— we are companions in misfortune. 
And you are a priest, why cannot 
you curse him?” she exclaimed, 
with a bitter cry. The next mo- 
ment she had taken down a travel- 
ling bag from a shelf, and, kneeling 
down by a trunk, began to transfer 
some things to it. Vincent left his 
mother, and went up to her with a 
sudden impulse, “I am a priest, let 
me bless you,” said the young man, 
touching with a compassionate band 
the dark head bending before him. 
Then he took his mother away. He 
could not speak as he supported her 
down stairs; she, clinging to him 
with double weakness, could scarcely 
support herself at all in her agita- 
tion and wonder when they got into 
the street. She kept looking in his 
face with a pitiful appeal that went 
to his heart. 

“Tell me, Arthur, tell me!’ She 
sobbed it out unawares, and over 
and over before he knew what she 
was saying. And what could he 
tell her? ‘We must go to Susan 
— poor Susan!” was all the young 
man could say. 
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THE FIRST GUID DAY. 


Ir is the showery April— 
The spring-time has begun, 
And o’ the comin’ summer 
There’s a promise in the wun’. 
The hawthorn buds are burstin’, 
The birds, in chorus gay, 
A hymn o’ thanks are warblin’ 
For the First Guid Day. 
The breeze is warm and westlin’, 
The firs sae saftly rustlin’, 
To doves among them nestlin’ 
Say, ““ Winter’s passed away.” 
While clouds o’ downy lightness 
Float on in snowy whiteness, 
As if to aid the brightness 
O’ the First Guid Day. 


It is the herald April— 
The farmer‘looks abroad, 
And thinks how such a sunshine 
Will dry the wettest. clod. \ 
Stoor-clouds he sees in fancy 
Ahint his harrows play, 
While dreams of wealth are whispered 
By the First Guid Day. 
And see! by yonder plantin’, 
Athort the lea-riggs rantin’, 
Wii tails in air tossed wanton, 
His stirks leap jauntily. 
And why are they sae canty, 
While grass is yet sae scanty ? 
They feel the coming plenty 
In the First Guid Day. ° 


It is the buddy April— 
The roads wi’ bairns are thrang, 
Whase fairy glee is burstin’ 
In rude and rapturous sang ; 
Ilk little face but lately 
Sae joyless and sae blae, 
Is wreathed wi’ smiles and roses 
On the First Guid Day. 
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And hark! that gentle hummin’ 

From yonder cottage comin’, 

Is it the careless thrammin’ 
O” fingers skilled to play ? 

Oh no! it is the singin’ 

O’ bees around it winging’, 

The gladsome tidings bringin’ 
O’ the First Guid Day. 


It is the joyous April ; 
We feel — we kenna hoo — 
As if the world were better, 
And our lease o’ life were new. 
Our hearts are beatin’ lightly, 
And on life’s brambly brae 
The upward path seems smoother 
On the First Guid Day. 
The lark on wings untirin’ 
To reach the lift aspirin’, 
The bard below is firin’ 
To sing a crownin’ lay. 
All nature says, “ Be cheery, 
O’ gladness never weary, 
But banish all things eerie 
Frae the First Guid Day.” 


Davip WINGATE. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE, _ 


To print with care, and place on 
the shelf of the student’s library, in 
the shape of a readable book, some 
ancient manuscript difficult of ac- 
cess and hard to be deciphered, is 
just that task which a liberal gov- 
ernment can and ought to accom- 
plish. No boon of this kind could 
be more valuable to the historical 
student than the book before us, 
which, if it were only out of grati- 
tude to Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
and the Master of the Rolls, and 
all the public-spirited men who 
have urged the necessity of printing 
such historical records, we ought 
not to allow to pass unnoticed. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as Mr. 
Thorpe tells us in a preface which 
is, unfortunately, only too brief, 
comprises the period from the inva- 
sion of Britain by Julius Cesar, to 
the accession of Henry II, ap. 
1154; and is, conjointly with the 
ecclesiastical history of Beda, tle 
principal source whence our early 
chroniclers have derived their mat- 
ter. 

Lappenberg, in his ‘History of 
England under the Saxon Kings,’ 
speaks of this record in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ After Beda, the chief 
sources of the early history of Eng- 
land, and one of the most important 
in the whole historiography of nor- 
thern Europe, is the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, composed in the lan- 
guage of the country, and, in the 
later centuries, abounding in contem- 
poraneous narratives. A thorough 
critical examination of its authori- 
ties, manuscripts, and versions, would 
be a work of the bighest utility for 
English history, but which has 
hitherto been but very partially 
attempted, and without any great 
result. Such an examination is 


the more difficult, as the texts of the 
manuscripts, or rather the elabora- | 
tions of them, which have been written 
in various monasteries, often differ 
Jrom each other, and have, in the 
printed edition, been by their editors 
blended together without regard either 
to dialect or locality.” In the edition 
which is now published, the texts 
of the several manuscripts are print- 
ed apart and entire. How muc 

this will facilitate that critical ex- 
amination which Lappenberg deems 
so desirable, need not be insisted 
ov. A translation is added, which 
embraces the several texts where 
these agree or can be collated; all 
material deviations or additions are 
placed in a separate part of the 
page, with an indication of the 
manuscript whence they are de- 
rived. The publication is very 
complete, and will be available to 
the English reader as well as the 
Saxon scholar. ‘ 

Who wrote the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle? and in what age was it 
written? These are questions which 
we naturally ask; but, as is the 
case with many ancient records, 
the answer is very unsatisfactory. 
Where it begins to be a chronicle 
of contemporary events — which is 
the most important question — may 
probably be detected by a careful 
examination of the text itself. But 
who the authors were is altogether 
unknown, except that they must 
have been, for the most part, monks. 
Nothing is told us in the Chronicle 
itself of its authorship; nor is there 
any collateral evidence to throw light 
upon this subject. 

There are some peculiarities in 
the case which, at the same time, 
provoke and balk our curiosity. 
Differing manuscripts are found in 





‘The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, according to the several original authorities, edited 
with a translation by Benjamin Thorpe, member of the Royal Society at Munich, 


&e. &e. 


Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 


Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls,’ 
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separate monasteries, and yet it is 
held indisputable that these several 
mangscripts, whether West - Saxon 
or Mercian, are derived from a com- 
mon original. Who issued this ori- 
ginal to the several monasteries by 
whom it was copied with alterations 
or additions? or is the similarity 
between the manuscripts to be ac- 
counted for by some comparison, at 
stated times, of independent re- 
cords, and a reduction of them to 
ene standard? Such a process as 
this, it is suggested, might have 
taken place where the several mon- 
asteries were really each keeping 
a record of contemporaneous events. 
It is a mere conjecture; and the 
earlier part of the Chronicle is evi- 
dently not a contemporaneous re- 
cord. ‘The materials of this portion 
are traced to Eusebius and some other 
ecclesiastical histories. 

Might not some safe inference be 
drawn from the language of the 
Chronicle? This, it is reasonable 
to suppose, must have undergone 
some changes during the two cen- 
turies from the time of Alfred to 
the death of Harold. Yet Mr. Thorpe 
assures us that the language is the 
same throughout, both in its vocab- 
ulary and its inflexions. Not until 
some time after the Conquest do we 
observe any material corruptions : 
they then begin to be manifest. If, 
now, one should be tempted imme- 
diately to frame a theory, that the 
whole of the Saxon Chronicle (so 
far as it relates to Saxon times) was 
written, or re-written, about the 
time of the Conquest — (older ma- 
terials being worked up at this 77- 
faccimento) —a host of objections 
would start to view, and we should 
have still more difficulty than ever 
in accounting for the variations of 
the several manuscripts. 

It is certain that some Saxon 
Chronicle existed from an early 
time. Alfred deposited a copy of 
a Chronicle at Winchester, where 
it was fastened by a chain, so that 
all who wished might read. Mr. 
Thorpe adds—“A further corro- 
boration of the existence of the 
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Chronicle in its present form in 
the days of King Alfred, is the 
circumstance that his friend Asser, 
Bishop of Sherborne, translates and 
incorporates much of its matter in 
his Latin life of his royal patron, 
from the year 849 to 887.” Indeed, 
of the conjectures that have been 
thrown out, that which wears the 
air of greatest probability, is that 
the Chronicle owes its origin to 
Alfred; that he, or some one 
prompted by him, composed the 
earlier portions; and that he gave 
injunctions for its continuance. It 
has been noticed that a more copi- 
ous narrative commences from the 
year 853, or soon after Alfred’s 
birth; and also, that the account 
of the acts of that prince is, in all 
the manuscripts with one exception, 
strikingly similar, while on other 
occasions, they frequently deviate 
from each other. 

It will illustrate, however, the 
obscurity which attends on all the 
species of historical criticism, if we 
remark, that in a case where we 
find a similar passage in a Latin 
and a Saxon book, it may be ex- 
tremely difficult to decide which 
was the original and which the 
translation. We have seen that 
Mr. Thorpe speaks unhesitatingly 
of Asser translating into his bio- 
graphy of Alfred passages from the 
Saxon Chronicle. Lappenberg, on 
the contrary, speaks just as con- 
fidently of “extracts from Asser’s 
‘Life of Alfred’ being transferred 
with a few variations into the 
Chronicle.” This historian is in- 
clined to believe that the whole 
body of the Chronicle, or at least a 
large portion of it, was originally 
composed in Latin, the language of 
the Church, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon. If we 
suppose that the translation was 
executed at a much later period 
than the earlier portions were 
written, this would account for the 
fact already mentioned, that the 
Saxon language employed bears no 
trace of variety of epoch. 

Turning from the question of 
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authorship to the Chronicle itself, 
the first thing we are struck by is 
the capriciovsness which seems to 
have reigned over the selection of 
the materials. It opens with brief 
scraps of civil. and _ ecclesiastical 
history, which are as disconnected 
as those notices of memorable 
events which are strung together 
by our makers of almanacks. 


“An. 35. In this year the blessed 
Peter the Apostle filled an episcopal 
chair in the city of Antioch. 

An. 37, In this year Pilate slew him- 
self with his own hand. 

An. 39, In this year Caius (Caligula) 
succeeded to the empire. 

An. 40. Matthew in Judea began to 
write his gospel.” 


These brief notices, not perhaps 
of the most authentic character, 
remind one, as -we have said, of 
nothing so much as the annals of 
our almanacks, where you may see 
the Fall of Sebastopol and Thomson 
the poet, The British Bank and The 
Pleiades, all following each other 
in a row. As we proceed, the 
notices become longer and more 
connected ; but we are still surprised 
at their brevity, and at the strange 
selections, or rather the strange 
omissions, that are made. Facts 
and controversies which we imagine 
must bave “made all England ring 
from side to side,” have left no 
record of themselves here. Was 
this the effect of ignorance? Was 
the recording monk unaware of 
the importance of events familiar 
to himself, and which were of a 


quite natural order? Has he, in 
perfect good faith, omitted the 
earlier controversies between the 
regular clergy and the monks, 


because he was simply too familiar 
with them, while he took care to 
notice that “bloody rain” fell in 
England, or that “fiery dragons 
were seen flying in the air,” because 
he really considered these as the 
great events of the year? Or did 


some more intelligent system not 
apparent to us preside over his 
celections and omissions ? 


We turn to the era of Dunstan, 
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that great champion of the monks 
and reformer of the clergy, and are 
surprised to find how meagre are 
the notices of one who did so much 
for the Church. Amongst the tra- 
ditions of the authorship of the 
Chronicle, one assigns the earlier 
portion to Dunstan - himself. This 
must be regarded merely as an 
instance of that readiness which 
men have always shown to assign 
to a great name whatever deed or 
writing is going about the world 
without a recognised author. If 
Dunstan wrote this portion of -the 
Chronicle whieh refers to his own 
times, he must have had a modesty 
and self-abnegation that no one has 
hitherto suspected in him. 

It is probable that his own con- 
temporaries were not fully aware 
how extraordinary a man was living 
amongst them. For extraordinary 
in more senses than one, this great 
monk and bishop, this morose fana- 
tic and able administrator of the 
kingdom, must have been. Of noble 
birth, of ardent piety, of domineer- 
ing spirit, and a prey to some of those 
constitutional infirmities which of- 
ten exalt the powers of the intellect, 
while they tend to raise the mest 
gloomy hallucinations, one sees that 
Dunstan was fitted to be the super- 
stitious reformer of a superstitious 
age. We must judge him by the 
times in which he lived. The 
Christianity of those times was 
mainly this—to combat the ferocity 
and licentiousness of very barbar- 
ous mep, by a severe and ascetic 
religion, teaching chiefly by the 
examples of the austere monastery. 
To reform the monastic institution 
was the great revival of those days. 
An ascetic piety, and the authority 
of a church held together in unity 
of power by its great chief at Rome 
— monarch and apostle in one— 
these were the instruments he had 
to work with. He inevitably stirred 
up @ large party against him, and 
that amongst the clergy as well as 
the laity. Celibacy was by no 
means a practice, or discipline, 
which all the clergy at that time. 
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approved; and there had been in 
the Anglican Church, from the ear- 
liest period of its foundation, a 
party averse to the spiritual domin- 
ion of the See of Rome. This party 
the energetic proceedings of Dun- 
stan and his disciples roused into 
a corresponding activity; and the 
civil discord of the times was still 
further embroiled by the two eccle- 
siastical factions contending for the 
favour and the direction of the 
reigning monarch. 

Our Chronicle, coming as it does 
from the very heart of the monarchy, 
might be expected to be warm in 
= of the great restorer of the 

enedictine rule. -It is no such 
thing. Had the spirit of reform— 
had this attachment to a very severe 
discipline — already declined when 
this part of the record was indited ? 
We are simply told, “In this year 
Abbot Dunstan was driven over the 
sea.” His death is jotted down in 
the same brief manner. 

It will be remembered that after 
the death of Edgar there was, un- 
der his successor Edward the 
Martyr, a reaction against Dunstan 
and the monastic party. Some of 
the expelled clergy had fled into 
Scotland, and they now returned, 
bringing with them from that 
country Bishop Bearnhelm, a man 
distinguished by his eloquence and 
his excellent understanding, for the 
purpose of aiding them against 
Dunstan in the synods which then 
were so frequently holden. In a 
council at Calne, the archbishop, 
after an able address by this Bearn- 
helm, arose, and terminated his 
reply with some words to the effect 
that he left his cause to Christ! At 
this moment the floor of the room 
gave way, and many of those pre- 
sent were hurt, and some killed. 
The archbishop and his friends 
stood firm. It may be worth men- 
tioning that this, which has been 
converted into a miracle, or an at- 
tempt on the part of Dunstan to 
gain the credit of a miraculous in- 
terposition, is told in the Chronicle 
in the simplest manner imaginable, 
without any suggestion of the super- 
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natural. ‘In this year all the chief 
‘witan’ of the Anglo race fell at 
Calne from an upper floor, except the 
holy Archbishop Dunstan who alone 
was stayed upon a beam; and some 
there were sorely maimed, and some 
did not escape with life.” 

What the designs of Dunstan were 
for the reformation of the Church, may 
be judged of by the character and con- 
duct of his chief followers. Athel- 
wold, appointed bishop of Winchester 
by King Edgar, was one of those most 
zealous in prosecuting his designs, 
An entry touching this Bishop of Win- 
chester is worth perusing :— 


“ An. 963. In the year after he was 
hallowed he made many monasteries, 
and drove the clerks out of the bishopric, 
because that they would not hold any 
Tule, and set monks there. He made 
there two abbacies, one of monks, one of 
nuns; all that was within Winchester. 
Then afterwards he came to King Edgar, 
and besought him that he would give 
him all the monasteries which beathen 
men had before ruined, because «that he 
would restore them; and the king blithely 
granted it. And the bishop then came 
first to Ely, where St. Etheldrith lies, 
and caused the monastery to be made; 
then gave it to one of his monks who 
was named Birthnoth, then hallowed 
him abbot, and there set monks to serve 
God, where whilom there were nuns. 
Then bought he many villages (cotlif ) of 
the king, and made it very rich. After 
that Bishop Athelwold came to the mon- 
astery that was called Medeshamstede 
(Peterborough), which whilom was de- 
stroyed by heathen folk: there found he 
nothing but old walls and wild woods. 
Then found he, hidden in the old wails, 
writings that Abbot Headda had ere- 
while written, how King Wolfhere and 
Ethelred his brother had built it, and 
how they had freed it against king and 
against bish p, and against all secular 
service, and how the Pope Agatha had 
confirmed it by his writ, and the Arch- 
bishop Deusdedit. He then caused the 
monastery to be wrought, and set there 
an abbot called Aldulf; and placed 
monks there, where before then was 
nothing. He then came to the king and 
caused him to look at the writings which 
had been found: and the king then an- 
swered and said, ‘I, Edgar, grant and 
give to-day, before God and the Arch- 
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bishop Dunstan, freedom to St. Peter's 
monastery, Medeshamstede, from king 
and from bishop. And soI free it that 
no bishop have any command there, 
besides the abbot of the monastery. 
And I give the town, which is called 
Oundle,” &e. &e. 


Title-deeds may be found in old 
walls, but that they should suit so ex- 
actly the great monastic party then 
predominant in England, looks ‘sus- 
picious. We hope we do not wrong 
the memory of good men, but the 
Bishop of Winchester, like his cele- 
brated master, might not have been 
quite averse to the pia fraus. The 
munificent Edgar receives, as the 
reader will suppose, his due share 
of panegyric from the chronicler, who 
even breaks out into poetry on the 
occasion :— 


“* Here ended 
The joys of earth— 
Edgar of Angles, King. 
He chose him another light, 
Beauteous and winsome, 
And left this frail, 
This perishable life. 


Was no fleet so insolent, 
No host so strong, 

That in the Angle race 
T..ok from him aught, 
The while the noble king 
Kuled in the royal seat.” 


This was just praise, and the whole 
country might well congratulate it- 
self on the comparative peace en- 
joyed through the reign of Edgar. 
n another copy of verses, ineerted 
on the same occasion in one of the 
‘varying manuscripts, the eulogium 
does not seem so appropriate, neither 
does. the writer appear to be quite 
consistent with himself. So gener- 
ous and prosperous a king must 
have been pious, and a favourite of 
heaven ; and yet there were certain 
irregularities the good monk could not 
quite pass over :— 


“He was widely among nations 

Greatly honoured. 
God's name zealously, 
And on God's law meditated 
Oft and frequently, 

* And God's praise exalted 
Wide and far. 
One misdeed he did, 
However, too frequently. 
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That he foreign 

Vices loved, 

And heathen manners 
Within this land 
Brought too fast; 

And outlandish men 
Hither enticed, 

And pernicious people 
Allure to this country. 
But may God grant him 
That his good deeds 

Be more prevailing 
Than his misdeeds, 

For his soul's protection 
On the longsome journey.” 


Whether the poetic effusions which 
are scattered through the Chronicle 
were written by the chroniclers 
themselves, or whether they were 
quotations from some lost poems, 
our antiquarians do not take upon 
them to decide. The present editor 
thinks that. the latter opinion is the 
more probable one. In general the 
strain of the poetry does not rise 
above what might be attributed to 
the writers of the prose. One ex- 
ception may be pointed out; some 
verses on the famous battle of Brun- 
nenburb, fought a.p. 937. In this 
battle Athelstane engaged the Danes, 
under their great leader Anlaf, or 
Olaf, as he is called here. The 
Danes had made alliance both with 
the Irish and the Scots. Anlaf 
sailed from Ireland to the Humber 
with six hundred and fifteen ships, 
and joined Owen of Cumberland 
and other northern allies. A story, 
related of more than one hero, is 
told of the Danish chief, that he 
disguised himself as a harper to 
gain admission into the camp of 
Athelstane, where he played before 
the king and his guests. Having 
obtained all the ‘information he 
wanted, he retired; but what was 
he to do with the gratuity that the 
king had unconsciously bestowed 
on the proud Dane? He _ buried 
it in the earth. This action was ob- 
served by a soldier who had for- 
merly served under him, and whose 
suspicions had already been aroused. 
He communicated his discovery to 
the king, and advised him to ch 

his quarters. He did so. In the 
evening, Worstan, Bishop of Shire- 
burne, arrived with a belly of forces, 
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and took up the position previously 
occupied by the king. In the night 
Anlaf entered the camp, and his 
first victims were the bishop and 
all his attendants. Unfortunate 
bishop! But what brought a bishop 
into such a trap? ‘Que diable 
allait il faire dans cette maudite 
galére.” 

Two days after this event, the 
memorable battle of Brunnanburh, 
in Northumberland, was fought. 
It was one of the most momentous 
conflicts of the period. The victory 
lay with the Saxons. Anlaf fled 
in his ships back to Ireland. Five 
kings and seven yarls were left 
dead upon the field. Here are a 
few specimens of the ode which 
some forgotten poet wrote on the 
occasion :— 


“This year Kizg Athelstane, 
Lord of earls, 
Ring-giver* of warriors, 
And his brother eke, 
Eadmund Atheling, 
Life-long glory 
In battle won 
With edge of sword, 

In Brunnanburh. 

The field streamed 
With warrior’s blood. 
What time the sun up 
At morning tide, 

The glorious star, 
Glided o’er grounds, 
Goa’s candle bright, 
The eternal Lord's, 
Until the noble creature 
Sank to its setting. 
There many a warrior lay, 
By javelins scattered, 
Northern men, 

O’er the shield shot. 

So the Scots eke 
Weary, war-sated. 

The West Saxons forth 
The live-long day, 

In martial bands 
Followed jhe footsteps 
Of the hostile nations.” 


And so on, with here and there 
a flash of the poet’s rage, if there 
is nothing of the art or beauty of 
poetry. There is a lament over the 
assassination of King Edward, and 
an account of the murder of the 
young prince, Alfred, son of the 
Confessor, which the editor points 
oat to our notice, and which he de- 
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scribes as “immetrical poetry ;” but 
we are not sure that we should be jus- 
tified in taking up our space by ex- 
tracts from them. 

This battle of Brunnanburh ar- 
rested for a time the tide of Dan- 
ish conquest; but, the reign of 
Edgar excepted, we are perpetu- 
ally reminded by the chroniclers of 
the ruin and misery brought upon the 
lang by those fierce northmen. Eth- 
elred the Unready, as every schoolboy 
remembers, increased the evil, and ad- 
ded disgrace to disaster by buying a 
short and precarious peace from the 
treacherous invaders. We are glad to 
find that the citizens of London were 
capable of rallying for self-defence :— 


“An, 994. In this year came Olaf 
(Anlaf) and Svein to London on the na- 
tivity of St. Mary (Sept. 8), with ninety- 
four ships; and then they were obsti- 
nately fighting against the town, and 
would also have set it on fire. But they 
there sustained more harm and evil 
than they ever weened that any towns- 
men could do to them. For the holy 
mother of God, in that day, manifested 
her mercy to the townsmen, and 
delivered them from their foes. And 
they then went thence, and wrought the 
greatest evil that ever any army could 
do, in burning, and harrying, and in 
manslayings, as well by the sea-coast as 
in Essex, and in Kent, and in Sussex, 
and in Hampshire. And at last they 
took their horses and rode as far as they 
could, and were doing unspeakable evil. 
Then the king and bis ‘ witan’ resolved 
that they should be sent to, and promised 
tribute and food, provided they would 
cease from ravaging; and they then 
accepted that. And all the army then 
came to Southampton, and then took 
winter-quarters; and there they were 
fed from all the realm of the West Sax- 
ons, and they were paid sixteen thou- 
sand pounds of money.” 


It is the same miserable story 
again and again— how these fero- 
cious Danes ‘“‘ harried and burnt and 
slew” wherever they went. No 
part of the country was safe. A 
village or a town was suddenly in- 





* Rings were worn about the head, round the neck, the arms, the wrists, on the 
fingers, the ankle, and probably even round the waist. 
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vaded, pillaged, burnt, all the inbabit- 
ants that could not escape killed, and, 
if any opposing force could be assem- 
bled, the enemy was off with their 
booty to their ships before they could 
be attacked. The nation became ut- 
terly disorganised through fear and in- 
cessant alarm: no systematic plan of 
defence was acted on; nor is-it easy to 
conceive how a country, exposed to 
eudden inroads of this description, could 
defend itself. The Chronicle says in 
one place :— 


“There were all the ‘ witan’ summon- 
ed to the king, and they should then ad- 
vise how their country should be defend- 
ed. But though something was then re- 
solved, it stood not even for a month: at 
last there was not a chief man who 
would gather a force, but each fled as he 
best might; nor even at last would any 
thire assist another. They had 
now overrun East Anglia, Essex, Middle- 
sex, Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, , Bedford- 
shire, half of Huntingdonshire, much in 
Northamptonshire; and, south of the 
Thames, all Kent, and Sussex, and Has- 
ley, and Surrey, and Berkshire, and 
Hampshire, and much in Wiltshire. All 
these calamities befell us through evil 
counsels, that tribute was not offered 
them in time, or they were not fought 
against; and when they had done the 
worst evil, then a truce and peace was 
made with them. And nevertheless, for 
all this peace and tribute, they went 
everywhere in flocks, and harried our 
miserable people, and robbed and slew 
them. And then in the year between 
the nativity of St. Mary (Sept. 8) and St. 
Michael’s Mass (Sept. 29) they besieged 
Canterbury and entered it, through 
treacherous wiles, for Elfmaer betrayed 
it, whose life the Archbishop Ufeah had 
before saved; and they there took the 
archbishop, and the king’s reeve, and the 
Abbess Leofrun, and Bishop Godwine. 
And the Abbot Elfmaer they let go 
away ; and they took there within all the 
men in orders, aud men and women. It 
was not to be told to any man how many 
people there were. And in the town 


they were after that as long as they 
would; and when they had reached the 
town, they went to their ships and led 
the archbishop with them.” 
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Every one remembers the desperate 
expedient to which Ethelred had re- 
course; he plotted a general assassina- 
tion of the Danes. This event is 
touched upon very Jightly in the Chron- 
icle, and ‘is partly excused on the 
ground that the king apprehended a 
similar treachery and assassination 
from the Danes. One is tempted to 
think that the importance of this event 
on the current of the history has been 
exaggerated. 


“An. 1002. And in that year the 
king commanded all the Danish men who 
were in England to be slain. This was 
done on the mass day of St. Bricins, be- 
cause it had been made known to the 
king that they would plot sgainst his 
life, and afterwards those of all his ‘ wi- 
tan,’ and then have his realm without 
any gainsaying.’ 


With no fleet that could encounter 
the Danes on sea, we know not how 
the most warlike king could have de- 
fended the country from their sudden 
and unforeseen incursions. Such a 
king might have prevented them from 
settling on the land. Under our Ethel- 
red the Unready, they both pillaged 
and destroyed, and also, when this 
pleased them, took possession of the 
soil. They made settlements, where 
they livedvin obedience to their own 
laws just as ifs they were colonising 
a newly discovered country. The in- 
habitants appeared to have been quite 
cowed. Never has the same name be- 
fore or since sunk to such debasement. 
In battle, we are told, one Dane was 
sufficient to withstand ten Englishmen ; 
and whole bodies of Christians had 
been seen to flee before two or three 
heathen pirates. The only chance of 
peace for the terror-stricken populace 
was submission to a monarch of the 
conquering race, who might govern the 
whole country with some degree of 
equity. 

The peculiar circumstances of 
the case seem to us sufficient to 
account for the degradation into 
which we see the Saxon falling. 
We need not speculate, as some 
have done, on other causes of dege- 
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neracy, nor attribute to him the 
vices of a “ Byzantine civilisation,” 
a term which Lappenberg has rather 
oddly applied. ‘There was one ad- 
vantage — (advantage if we look at 
‘men merely as combative creatures, 
as trained bull-dogs, whose sole 
business is fighting)— which the 
heathen invader retained. He re- 
tained a religion which exercised 
its power chiefly in exalting the 
courage of battle. The Saxons, by 
becoming Christians, were not per- 
haps very often converted into 
lovers of peace, but they, at all 
events, were removed from the ex- 
citements of a religion which gave 
all its rewards to the brave man 
dying in battle. They had de- 
serted that faith which was still 
animating the Danes, which award- 
ed a walhalla of continued feast 
and song, and clashing swords, and 
eternal youth and strength to the 
hero falling in his blood; but had 
nothing better than a cold and 
joyless underworld, a dreary and 
desolate existence, for the mortal 
who died peacefully in his bed. 
Many a legend tells of warriors 
plunging the sword into their own 
breast to escape this miserable fu- 
turity. These heathens had a still 
lower pit—“ filled with foulness, 
peopled with poisonous serpents, 
dark, cold, and gloomy ”— which 
they reserved, it is said, for the 
perjurer and secret murderer; but 
which, we suspect, must have been 
devoted chiefly to their enemies. 
The great criminals who might 
have earned by their crimes a place 
in that ndstrond would also have 
earned by their valour and their 
violent death a seat in the halls of 
Walhalla. This nastrond, Mr. Kemble 
tells us, answers to those infernal 
regions which we depict as en- 
veloped in flames;* and he makes 
the ingenious observation, that 
“fire was too cheerful in the 
North to be sufficiently an object of 
terror: it appeared otherwise in 
the East, where coolness is the 
greatest of luxuries.” 

This terrible religion the Saxons 
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had at all events deserted; and so 
far as they had listened to the 
teaching of the Christian clergy, 
and especially to that of the Chris- 
tian monks, they had become peace- 
fully disposed. This, happily for 
the human race, must always be 
the effect of the genuine reception 
of Christianity. As Christianity is 
intended for all mankind, it is in- 
tended to bring peace upon the 
whole earth. Meanwhile, when a 
nation is beset by enemies, and 
cannot relinquish the profession of 
arms, its teaching may at the mo- 
ment be injurious, owing to this 
very aversion to war, which forms 
one of its glorious characteristics. 
Christianity was no doubt in this 
way one of the causes of the disrup- 
tion and fall of the Roman em- 
pire. That event we may have 
ceased to deplore, but we may still 
partly account for it by the entirely 
new train of thought and feeling 
which Christianity introduced. 
What was the Roman empire or 
any national life to those who 
were united to each other by the 
new bonds of Christian fellowship? 
The Church was as much above 
the. nation as heaven was higher 
than earth. When Christianity had 
been longer in the world, and had 
become the religion of kings and of 
the ruling classes, some compromise 
was inevitably effected between its 
peaceful teaching and the present 
necessities of war. That the Saxon 
population, like the people in the 
Roman Empire, had been sothe- 
what alienated from war by the 
teaching which emanated from the 
numerous monasteries established 
throughout the land, may be readi- 
ly admitted, notwithstanding the 
well-known fact that amongst 
many of the Saxon warriors a 
quite heathen spirit of bravery had 
been imported into their new reli- 
gion of Christianity. Both facts 
may very well be true. It is im- 
possible that the monasteries re- 
formed by Dunstan could have 
existed in the land without having 
an influence on the national charac- 
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ter, and yet anecdote after anec- 
dote might be told to .convince us 
that the Christianity of the Saxons 
was sufficiently warlike. Here, 
for instance, is Siward, an old carl, 
who, amoogst other achievements, 
fought for Edward the Confessor 
against Macbeth (Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth) and certain Normans allied 
with him—no Scandinavian hero 


could be more reluctant to die 
peacefully in his bed. “He fell 
sick,” thas rans the narrative, 


“soon after the re-establishment of 
peace, and saw the moment ap- 
proach which he had ever looked 
on with contempt. ‘I feel shame,’ 
said he, ‘not to have fallen in one 
of so many battles, and to have 
been preserved to die like a cow. 
Case me at least in my mail of 
proof, gird on my sword, lift on 
my helmet, place a shield in my 
left hand, a gilded axe in my right, 
that I may die like a valiant soldier 
that I am.’” 

Our historians uniformly repre- 
sent the Saxons as being subdued 


and broken in spirit by their 
Danish invaders, and the act of 
treachery and assassination of 


which they were guilty, under the 
instigation of Ethelred, is quite in 
consistency with this representa- 
tion. It is a cowardly people, no 
longer capable of open resistance, 
who have recourse to such means 
for wreaking their revenge; but, 
with or without this act of treach- 
ery on the part of the Saxons, it is 
evident that as long as England 
offered booty and a prize to the bold 
unsettled Northmen, there could 
be no hope of peace. There would 
have been no peace but that which 
followed on an entire subjection to 
the Danes. The ascent of Canute 
to the throne of England was the 
most fortunate event that could 
have occurred. Soon after this 
event the northern regions, which 
had poured out these terrible in- 
vaders, became themselves more 
settled, more civilised, — became 


Christianised, and kept their inha- 
bitants at home. 
We turned with some curiosity 
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to see what was -written in the 
Chronicle of King Canute (if we 
may still call him by this old fa- 
miliar and pronounceable name ; our 
modern historians give us Onut), 
but we were disappointed. The 
account is very meagre. We hear 
nothing even of his conduct to- 
wards the Church. One would like 
to know something of the, theology 
of Canute. If the story be true of 
the manner in which he rebuked 
his too flattering courtierg, he was 
not, in any respect, a commonplace 
man. One would like to know 
also something of a certain Eadwig, 
“king of the churls,” who is twice 
mentioned, and the last time as 
having been put to death by Canute. 
Was this same Saxon patriot some 
Robin Hood of whom no songs 
have been sung—some _ inglorious 
Wallace of whom his country has 
been quite heedless? The chronicler 
seems to hold the balance with an 
impartial and most indifferent hand 
between Edmund Ironside, the Sax- 
on, and his Danish rival. He is 
chiefly awake to the ruin which 
both armies bring upon the country. 
For the King’s troops—*“ they har- 
ried in their part, and Cnout in his 
part.” Mention is not even made 
of that trait of heroism in Edmund 
which is elsewhere recorded of him, 
that he challenged the Dane to 
single combat, in order that the lives 
of the two armies might be spared ; 
Canute, on the plea that he was a 
much more slender man than his 
rival, declined this mode of termi- 
nating the contest. 

The chronicler passes from the 
Saxon dynasty to the Danish, and 
back from the Danish to the Saxon, 
without any note or comment. 
“There Cout had the victory, and 
won him all the English nation.” 
And after the death of Harthacnut 
—who died, we are told, ‘as he 
stood at his drink, and suddenly 
fell to the earth with a terrible 
struggle”— we are simply informed 
that “‘all the people received Ead- 
ward for king, as was his natural 
tight.” There is one piece of in- 
formation the chronicler seldom 
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fails to give—that is, where the 
dead man is buried. In the case 
of Harthacnut another curious 
item is mentioned, very charac- 
teristic of the times :—‘‘In this year 
King Harthacnut died at Lambeth. 
And he was king over all England 
two years, less ten nights; and he 
is buried in the old monastery at 
Winchester with King Cnut, his 
father. And his mother, for his 
soul, gave to the new monastery the 
head of St. Valentine the Martyr.” 

And now all things are preparing 
for a new conquest and another 
change of dynasty. Edward him- 
self, by his introduction of many 
Norman ecclesiastics into the realm, 
facilitated this change. Other 
countries may boast of never hav- 
ing been conquered: England has 
to confess that she has advanced 
by being repeatedly conquered ; 
her conquerors having blended with 
the population and becoming an 
integral part of the nation itself. 
The Romans, indeed, deserted our 
soil; they left, however, many arts 
behind them, and many public 
buildings, baths, temples, and pri- 
vate edifices. The country was 
more richly endowed with these 
than is generally supposed, if Lap- 
penberg is correct, when he tells us 
that “the Angles and the Saxons 
when they established themcelves 
in Britain, dwelt within Roman 
walls, and walked amid spacious 
structures and beautiful works of 
Roman art.” As to the Angles 
and Saxons, they enriched the 
country with their own Teutonic 
race. The Saxon had, from some 
causes, degenerated, and the Dane 
conquered him, and afterwards sat 
down side by side with him, and 
infused fresh vigour into the na- 
tion. He brought no refinement, 
and added nothing to the great art 
of government. Then came the 
Norman, introducing his own pe- 
culiar tastes, and reducing all the 
various elements into a great po- 
litical unity Here is the first note of 
the approaching conquest :— 
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“An. 1066. In this year King Ha- 
rold came from York to Westminster, 
at the Esster, which was after the mid- 
winter in which the king died. Then 
was seen over all England such a sign in 
the heavens as no man ever before saw. 
Some men said it was the star Cometa, 
which some men call the haired star; 
and it first appeared on the eve of Litania 
Major, the 8th of the Kal. of May, and so 
shone all the seven nights, And shortly 
after, carl Tostig came from beyond sea 
into Wight, with as Jarge a fleet as he 
could get. And King Harold, his bro- 
ther, gathered so great a naval force, 
and also a land force, as no king here 
‘in the land had before done; because it 
had been made known to him that Wil- 
liam the Bastard would come hither and 
win this land; all as it afterwards came 
to pass.” 


At the accession of William the 
style of the Chronicle alters, 
becomes more diffuse and more api- 
mated. Intimations, too, occur 
which prove we have the writing of 
a contemporary before us. After the 
battle of Hastiogs we have entries 
like the following :-— 


“And Count William went after- 
wards again to Hastings, and there 
awaited whether the nation would sub- 
mit to him; but when he perceived that 
they would not come to him, he went 
up with all his army which was left to 
him, and which had afterwards come 
over sea to him, and harried all that 
part which he passed over until he came 
to Berkhampstead. And there came to 
meet him Archbishop Ealdred and all 
the best men of London, and then, from 
necessity, submitted, when the greatest 
harm had been done; and it was very 
imprudent that it was not done earlier, 
as God would not better it for our sins. 
Then on midwinter’s day Archbishop 
Ealdred hallowed him king at West- 
minster; and he pledged him on Christ’s 
hook (the Gospels), and also sware, be- 
fore he would put the crown upon his 
head, that he would govern this nation 
as well as any king before him had best 
done, if they would be faithful to him. 
Nevertheless, he laid a very heavy con- 
tribution on the people, and then in Lent 
went oversea to Normandy. And Bishop 
Odo and Earl William* remained here 





* William Fitz Osborn created by the Conqueror Karl of Hereford. 
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behind, and wrought castles widely 
through the nation, and oppressed the 
poor people: and even after that it great- 
ly grew in evil. May the end be good 
when God will!” 


Under the year 1087 we find a very 
energetic description of the Conqueror, 
and the kind of rule he established io 
England. We must find space for a 
portion of it :— 


“There was a very heavy and very pest- 
ilent year in thisland. Alas! how mis- 
erable and how rueful a time was then! 
when the wretched men lay, driven al- 
most to death, and afterwards came the 
sharp famine and almost destroyed them. 
Who caunot feel pity for such a time? 
or who is so hard-hearted that cannot 
bewail such misfortune? But such things 
befall for a folks’ sins, because they will 
not love good and righteousness; so as 
it was in these days, that little righteous- 
ness was in this land with any man, 
save with the monks alone, wherever they 
fared weil. Also in the same 
year, before the assumption of St. Mary 
(August 15), King William went from 
Normandy into France with a force, and 
made war upon his own lord Philip the 
King, and slew a great part of his men, 
and burned the town of Mantes, and all 
the holy monasteries that were within 
the town; and two holy men, who 
obeyed God and dwelt in a hermitage, 
were there burnt. This.being thus done, 
William turned again to Normandy. A 
rueful thing he did, and a mere rueful 
thing befell him. How move rueful? He 
fell sick, and was severely afflicted. What 
can I tell? Sharp death, that leaves 
neither powerful men nor humble, took 
him. He died in Normandy, on the 
next day after the nativity of St. Mary 
(Sept. 9), and was buried at Caen in the 
monastery of St. Stephen, which he had 
formerly created, and afterwards mani- 
foldly endowed. Alas! how false and 
unstable is this world's wealth! He who 
was before a powerful king, and lord of 
many a land, had then of all his land only 
a portion of seven feet; and he who was 
whilome decked with gold and with gems, 
lay there covered over with mould! 
ie If any one desires to know what 
kind of man he was, or what worship he 
had, or of how many lands he was lord, 
then we will write of him so as we un- 
derstood him who have looked on him, 
and, at another time, sojourned in his 
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court. The King William about whom 
we speak, was @ very wise man, and 
very powerful, more dignified and strong 
than any of his predecessors were. He 
was mild tothe good men who loved 
God, and, over all measure, severe to the 
men who gainsaid his will. In his days 
was the noble monastery of Canterbury 
built, and also very many others over all 
England. This land was also plentifully- 
supplied with monks, and they lived 
their lives after the rule of St. Benedict. 
So also was he a very rigid and cruel 
man, so that no one durst do” anything 
against his will. He had earls in his 
bonds who had acted against his will, 


‘bishops he cast from his bishoprics, and 


abbots from their abbacies, and thanes 
into prison, and at last he spared not his 
own brother Odo. Among other things 
is not to be forgotten the good peace that 
he made in this land, so that a man who 
had any confidence in himself might go 
over his realm, with his bosom full of 
gold, unhurt. But he was so 
obdurate that he recked not of the ha-. 
tred of them all; but they must wholly 
follow the king’s will, if they would live, 
or have land, or property, or even his 
peace. Alas! that any man should be 
so proud, to raise himself up, and account 
himself above all men! May the Al- 
mighty show mercy to his soul, and 
grant him forgiveness of his sins!” 


The Chronicle is continued to the 
death of King Stephen, and a very 
dreadful account is given of the mise- 
ries that fell upon the land during a 
reign when any one who could build a 
castle and gather retainers could defy 
all laws, human or divine, They 
imprisoned men and tortured them 
with the most ingenious cruelty to 
extract from them whatever property 
they possessed. But the record here 
has been well examined by all our histo- 
rians, and unless it were for something 
in the manner of the narrative, it 
would be useless to make further quo- 
tations. One remark will inevitably 
suggest itself to the reader. A chron- 
icler may be living in the very day 
when the transactions he records take 
place, but he may be very ill informed. 
Oredulity may receive as truth the ex- 
aggerated rumour of the hour. And we 
have here some undoubted instances of 
credulity. In the very same para- 
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graph in which the atrocities of these 
castle-builders (we cannnot call them 
nobles) is described, we have the fol- 
lowing narrative :— : 


“In this time the Jews of Norwich 
bought a Christian child before Easter, 
and tortured him with all the same tor- 
tures with which our Lord was tor- 
‘tured; and on Longfriday* hanged him 
in a road, in hatred to our Lord, and 
afterwards buried him. They imagined 
that it would be concealed; but our 
Lord showed that he was a holy martyr. 
And the monks took him and buried him 
honourably in the monastery; and 
through our Lord he makes wonderful 
and manifold miracles, and he is called 
St. William.” 

This narrative was received in the 
reports of the day, and the same re- 
ports might have brought to the too 
credulous ears of the monks some of 
the tortures he mentions as being in- 
flicted by the nobles in their castles. 
There is a kind of credulity, however, 
which deals with the marvellous or mi- 
raculous which onght not to disparage 
a witness when he relates purely his- 
torical events. Of this kind of credu- 
lity there are many instances in the 
Chronicle, and yet not so many per- 
haps as would be expected. Some of 
those which refer to meteorological 

henomena, or appearances in the 

eavens, will be read with interest by 
the man of science: he will be able 
sometimes to detect, under a descrip- 
tion, distorted or exaggerated by the 
sentiment of fear, an account of some 
natural phenofena. In other instan- 
ces he will be utterly at a loss to ex- 
plain how the story arose. 

For example, the appearance in the 
sky of two or more suns together, 
owing to some peculiar refraction of 
light, is a spectacle which has often 
been witnessed. For an instant the 
spectator may doubt which is the 
mock sun and which the real 
one. Here we have an account of two 
moons seen at opposite sides of the heav- 
ens :—‘On Thursday before Easter 
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were seen two moons in the heavens 
before day, one in the east and the 
other in the west, both full.” Has 
anything similar to this been ever ob- 
served? It may be worth noting, as 
a proof at least of the different hands 
occupied upon the manuscript, that 
while in the year 1117 an eclipse of 
the moon is mentioned by the simple 
name of an eclipse, it is in the year 
1110 elaborately described as some 
quite anomalous event :—“ On the fifth 
night of the month of May the moon 
appeared in the evening brightly shin- 
ing, and afterwards by little and little 
its light waned, ‘so that as soon as it 
was night, it was so completely 
quenched that neither light nor orb, 
nor anything at all of it was seen. 
And so it continued very early until 
day, and then appeared fall and bright- 
ly shining.” On the other occasion, it 
is simply said—‘“ The moon was far in 
the night, as if it were all bloody, and 
afterwards eclipsed.” 

We may detect, we think, the awro- 
ra borealis in the following descrip- 
tion :— An. 1131. This year, after 
Christmas, on a Monday night, at the 
first sleep, the heaven was, on the north 
side, all as though it were burning 
fire, so that all who saw it were so af- 
frighted as they never were before.” 
But what is to be said of the fire that 
is described in thé following passage? 
We will quote the whole paragraph ; 
it is full of wonders, natural and super- 
natural :— 


“An. 1122. In this year King Henry 
was at Christmas in Norwich, and at 
Easter in Northampton. And in the 
Lent-tide before that the town of Glou- 
cester was burnt while the monks were 
singing their mass, and the deacon 
had began the gospel ‘ Preeteriens Jesus.’ 
Then came the fire on the upper part of 
the steeple, and burned all the monas- 
tery and all the treasures that were there 
within, except a few books and their 
mass robes. This was on the day the 
8th of the Ides of March (March 8). 
And afterwards on the Tuesday after 
Palm Sunday was a very violent wind on 





* “The Scandivanian nations still say Longfriday for Gocd Friday.” 
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the day the 11th of the Kal. of April 
(March 22); after which came many 
tokens all over England, and many spec- 
tres were seen and heard. And on the 
night of the 8th of the Kal. of August 
(July 25) there was a very great earth- 
quake over all Somersetshire and in 
Gloucestershire. Afterwards, on the day 
the 6th of the Ides of September, that 
was on St. Mary's mass-day, there was a 
very great wind from the third hour of 
the day to the second night. After- 
wards there were many shipmen on the 
sea and on (fresh) water, who said that 
they saw in the north-east a great and 
broad fire near the earth, which at once 
waxed in length up to the sky; and the 
sky separated into four parts, and fought 
against it as if it would quench it; but 
the fire, nevertheless, waxed up to the 
heavens. The fire they saw in the dawn, 
and it lasted so long till it was light over 
all.” 


Can any meteorologist suggest an 
explanation of this wonderful fire, 
or must we conclude that the good 
movk had been listening to some 
traveller’s story? The report of a 
great earthquake felt in Somerset- 
shire is neither without probability 
nor without interest. There is 
nothing said to connect the: appear- 
ance of the spectres with any remark- 
able event; unless they portended 
the defeat, which is mentioned in 
the next paragraph, of the monastic 
party in their struggle against .the 
regular clergy for the appointment 
of an archbishop of Canterbury. 
The primacy was vacant, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, who, as the 
chronicler says, “ruled all England,” 
was resolved that no monk should 
have it. The prior and the monks 
of Canterbury had a candidate of 
their own, but the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, who ‘never loved the rule 
of monks,” defeated them. Our 
chronicler seems, in good faith, to 
regard the triumph of the monks as 
identical with the triumph of re- 
ligion. One may concede to them 
that the Norman bishops, with a 
few splendid exceptions, were not, 
on their side, very faithful repre- 
sentatives of tle apostles. 

There is no more spirited sketch 
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in the book than that of Henry of 
Poitou, who was a relation of the 
king’s (Henry Beauclerc) and of the 
Count of Poitou. This man seems 
to have brought dissension wher- 
ever he went. He was constantly 
obtaining some new clerical appoint- 
ment, which he lost again by his 
misconduct, or deserted for another 
more lucrative. His last and great- 
est offence was his obtaining the 
abbacy of Peterborough. “ All that 
he could take, within and without, 
from clerical and from lay, he sent 
over sea, and did no good there, 
nor apy good left there.” At an- 
other time our chronicler exclaims, 
“ May God Almighty have his mercy 
over that wretched place!” And 
the miseries of Peterborough kindle 
some wild imagination that reads 
more like a nightmare than any- 
thing else. A ho& of devils seem 
to have welcomed this Henry of 
Poitou to the abbey, which he pil- 
laged and dishonoured. ‘Let it 
not to any one seem incredible, and 
that we say not sooth; for it was 
fully “known over all the land, that 
as soon as he came thither, which 
was on the Sunday when they sing 
‘ Exurge quare, O Domine,’ then 
immediately afterwards many men 
saw and heard many hunters bunt- 
ing. The hunters were black, and 
large, and ugly, and all their hounds 
black, and broad-eyed and ugly; 
and they rode on black horses and 
on black bucks. This was seen in 
the very deer-fold in the town of 
Peterborough, and in all the woods 
that lead from, the same town to 
Stamford; and the monks heard 
the horns blow that they blew in 
the night. Truthful men, who ob- 
served them in the night, said, from 
what it seemed to them, that there 
might well be about twenty or 
thirty horn-blowers. This was seen 
and heard from the time that he 
came thither, all the Lenten-tide on 
to Easter. This was his entrance; 
of his exit we cannot yet say aught. 
God provide.” 

Although this publication is de- 
signed rather for the writer than 
the mere reader of history, yet the 
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excellent translation of Mr. Thorpe 
will be perused, we think, with 
pleasure by very many who make 
no pretence to be either scholars or 
antiquarians. Those who like such 
reading as Froissart, for example, 
will find much amusement in turn- 
ing over the pages of this transla- 
tion. And perhaps the perusal of 
such a work may teach them how 
much they owe to the labours of 
the modern historian, who has to 
compile his classical narrative out 
of many imperfect and broken re- 
cords, It is well that all of us 
should occasionally look into what 
are called the historian’s authorities, 
that we may know something of 
the difficulty of constructing a com- 
plete intelligible narrative. We 
should learn to excuse the histo- 
rian when he is, here and there, 
found to be at* fault; we should 
learn not to expect perfect accuracy 
even in the most carefully con- 
structed narrative. Contemporary 
writers are the very best authorities 
we have; and contemporary writers 
are frequently under some flatrant 
bias, or they omit to mention some 
essential circumstance, for the very 
reason that it is so familiar to them- 
selves that they cannot calculate 
upon a time when it will be un- 
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known. There are many entries in 
this Chronicle which the writer no 
doubt thought perfectly clear, but 
which to us require a world of 
explanation. This is to be sought 
elsewhere, and perhaps will be 
sought in vain. Turn, for instance, 
to p. 184 of this Chronicle ; you meet 
with a recital which bears the im- 
press of being written by a contem- 
porary of a most strange disturbance 
amongst the monks of Glastonbury. 
The writer has omitted to state, 
—what no doubt was quite familiar 
to his own mind—the motives or 
circumstances that led to this dis- 
turbance; and thus, though a curi- 
ous scene is brought very readily to 
the imagination, it remains, with- 
out some explanation from other 
sources, a quite unintelligible nar- 
rative. We read of an abbot call- 
ing in the laity to shoot down his 
monks. A quarrel between an ab- 
bot and his monks is nothing very 
startling; but a dispute conducted 
in this manner piques our curiosity. 
We do not quote the passage, for 
we have already devoted a consi- 
derable space to extracts from this 
Chronicle, which we must now leave, 
with a repetition of our admiration 
of the perfect manner in which it 
has been edited and translated. 
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PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON, 


Everysopy who knows anything 
about the American Republic knows 
that, for the first half of the years 
which this centary counts, its affairs 
were administered by men of great 
ability. Those men were either the 
leaders of the Revolution, and the 
framers of the constitution, or the 
inheritors of the traditions of those 
sagacious statesmen. It is equally 
well known that, for the second 
half of the same period, the Presi- 
dential chair has been filled by a 
dreary succession of nonentities, 
whose scarcely - remembered names 
are associated with no principles or 
policy, and who were merely the 
cards and counters of gambling po- 
liticians. The short interval be- 
tween these two classes is sharply 
marked by the distinct figure of 
Andrew Jackson. If he was not a 
great statesman Jike the Fathers of 
the Republic, he was quite as far 
from being a nonentity. His own 
merits alone, whether great or small, 
raised him to the chief office of the 
State; and that politician most 
have been both bold and astute 
who would have ventured to play 
the dangerous game of making the 
stern and uncompromising ‘ Old 
Hickory” the tool of a party. As 
the most popular and powerful 
American since Washington —as a 
favourable specimen of American 
character in its later and lower de- 
velopment —as one who played a 
chief part in important events— he 
possesses unusual claims to notice ; 
but, beyond all this, be demands 
attention at the present juncture as 
haviog done more than any other 
public man to stamp, with their pre- 
sent well-known characteristics, the 
most conspicuous features of the 
modern Union. 

Jackson, the posthumous son of a 
poor Irish emigrant, who squatted 
with his family in North Carolina, 
was born in that State in 1767. In 


boyhood he not only displayed the 
irascibility and resolute pugnacity 


which continued to distinguish him 
in all positions, private and public, 
but he developed another peculia- 
rity not so common, and scarcely 
so much entitled to indulgence in 
youth,—‘“ He was,” says his bio- 
grapber, ‘“‘a swearing lad from an 
early age; and, indeed, he needed to 
begin early, in order to acquire that 
wonderful mastery of the art to 
which he attained in after life, sur- 
passing all known men in the fla- 
ency and chaifi-shot force and. com- 
plication of his oaths.” 

This early proficient in profanity 
was also precociously initiated in 
the adventures and mishaps of war. 
As a boy of fourteen he began to 
take part in the desultory skirmish- 
es between Tories and Whigs, sid- 
ing with the rebels, and was cut 
down, as well as his brother, by a 
dragoon officer, whose boots they had 
refused to clean when prisoners. 
This was but the begioning of a 
long course of ill-usage. They were 
cruelly treated on the road to the 
jail in which they were confined at 
Camden, where by the villany of a 
contractor who cheated the prisoners 
of their rations, they were nearly 
starved. Their hopes were at one 
time raised by the approach of a 
force under General Greene, who en- 
camped within a mile of the town; 
but, through a crevice in the fence 
around the prison, Andrew had the 
mortification to see Greene’s troops 
(twelve hundred in number), con- 
fident in their superior force, and 
careless of precaution, attacked by 
Lord Rawdon with nine hundred 
men, aud put to flight. The youth- 
ful prisoners were afterwards ex- 
changed, but not till they had both 
caught the small-pox ; and they made 
the journey home; Andrew on foot, 
his brother on horseback, over forty 
miles of wilderness, while suffering 
under the first attacks of the dis- 
order, and from their still unhealed 
wounds, The brother died, and 
Andrew recovered with difficulty ; 
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and, while still an invalid, he lost 
his mother, who, going with two 
other charitable women to Charleston, 
to comfort the prisoners there with 
food and medicine, died. of the fever 
of the prison-ships) Andrew was 
pot yet fifteen when he had become 
thus familiar with the ills of life. 
After being a saddler’s appren- 
tice, and, according to some autho- 
rities, a schoolmaster—though what 
he could possibly be qualified to 
teach, except swearing, does not ap- 
pear— he became at the age of eigh- 
teen, a student of law, and in two 
years had qualified himself to prac- 
tise in the courts of North Caro- 
lina. At this time he was a very 
tall, thin, and straight youth, with 
sandy hair, blue eyes, and a long 
freckled face. He was an excellent 
horseman, very fond of racing, and 
still fonder of cock-fighting ; and, 
in his tastes and style, appears to 
have been one of those young men 
of pleasure so often to be met 
with in communities that lie on the 
outskirts of civilisation, who would 
be condemned as irreclaimably vul- 
gar, low, and disreputable, if judged 
by a social standard more refined 
and exacting than their own, but 
whose excuse lies in the fact that 
the desire for amusement natural 
to their age can only be gratified in 
the rude sports and in the question- 
able society which such circum- 
stances afford. One of bis friends 
being appointed a judge in Ten- 
nessee, gave Jackson the office of 
solicitor or public prosecutor in that 
district which then formed part 
of the territory of North Carolina. 
The country between the Allegha- 
nies and the Mississippi was then 
inhabited by settlers, many of whom 
had obtained grants of land from 
the State as the reward of their ser- 
vices in the Revolution, and who 
maintained an incessant contest for 
life and property with the hostile 
Indian tribes that surrounded them. 
Men were shot down at their own 
doors. The labourers who tilled 
the ground, and the women who 
went to the fields to gather fruit, 
were protected by guards—and if a 
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man went to drink at a spring, an- 
other covered him with his rifle. 
Jackson’s future wife’s father was 
killed while alone in the woods, 
and it was never known by what 
hand he fell. The young solici- 
tor’s business lay in two places far 
apart — Jonesboro and Nashville; 
and in the course of seven years’ 


practice, he made the journey 
between them twenty-two times. 
These legal expeditions were of 


themselves a valuable military ex- 
perience ; for the whole track, near- 
ly two hundred miles in length, 
was infested by savages, whose hos- 
tility was incessantly active, and 
whose endless stratagems forced the 
strong and well-armed parties that 
alone could venture to traverse the 
road, to be always vigilant, obser- 
vant, and ready for covflict. His 
friend the judge, and his com- 
panions, were once surprised, and 
escaped with difficulty by swim- 
ming a river, leaving horses and 
baggage to the Indians; and some 
of Jackson’s own personal adven- 
tures were as hazardous and roman- 
tic as those of Cooper's hero the 
Leather-stocking. 

The nature of Jackson’s legal 
practice explains the difficulty there 
else might be in understanding how 
a youth of twenty, after two years’ 
study of law, varied extensively 
with drinking, cock-fighting, and 
rowdyism, could be qualified for 
the duties of his profession. Dis- 
puted claims for land, cases of as- 
sault, and the collection of desperate 
debts, made the chief part of his 
business, which was very consider- 
able and profitable. 


“ Jackson's arrival, as we have inti- 
mated,” says his biographer, “was most 
opportune. The only licensed lawyer in 
West Tennessee was engaged exclusively 
in the service of debtors, who, it seems, 
made common cause against the common 
enemy—their creditors, Jackson came 
not as a lawyer merely, but as the pub- 
lic prosecutor, and there was that in his 
bearing which gave assurance that he 
was the man to issue unpopular writs 
and give them effect. The merchants 
and others who could not collect their 
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debts, came to him for help. He under- 
took their business, and executed it with 
a promptitude that secured his career at 
the bar of Tennessee. Before he had 
been a month at Nashville, he had 
issued, it is said, seventy writs to delin- 
quent debtors. He was the man wanted. 
And this was the first instance of a cer- 
tain good fortune that attended him all 
through his life; he was continually 
finding, himself placed in circumstances 
calculated to call into conspicuous exer- 
cise the very qualities in which he ex- 
celled all mankind.” 


The circumstances of Jackson’s 
marriage were just as odd and 
original as those of his legal career. 
In the first years of his residence 
at Nashville he boarded with a 
widow named Donelson, some of 
whose relations probably gave a 
name to the Fort Donelson which 
has just been so conspicuous in the 
civil war. With the widow also 
lived her daughter and the daugh- 
ter’s husband, Captain Robards, a 
suspicious and _ irritable spouse, 
who, having previously lived un- 
happily with his wife, was now jea- 
lous of Jackson. Andrew’s friends 
say that this jealousy was the cause 
of his subsequent proceedings, and 
not the consequence of previous 
intimacy with Mrs. Robards. How- 
ever that may be, when she left 
her husband in 1791 on the ground 
of ill treatment, Jackson accom- 
panied her down the river from 
Nashville to Natchez, Thereupon 
the legislature of Virginia granted 
a divorce to Captain Robards, and 
Jackson married the lady. This 
step was, however, premature, for 
the divorce was not complete till 
the Act of the Legislature had been 
followed by proceedings in the 
supreme court of Kentucky. The 
divorce having gone through the 
first stage, Robards let the matter 
rest, and the new-married pair con- 
-tinued to live together ‘ beloved 
and esteemed,” says one of his 
friends, “by all classes.” At the 
end of two years, however, , the 
troublesome Robards interrupted 
heir domestic felicity by applying 
yo the court for the completion of 
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his divorce, which was now made 
final: whereupon, in 1794, Jackson 
got married over again. 


“He was most prompt,” Mr. Parton 
tells us, ‘‘ to defend his wife’s good name. 
The peculiar circumstances attending bis 
marriage made him touchy on this point. 
His temper, with regard to other causes 
of offence, was tinder; with respect to 
this it was gunpowder. His worst quar- 
rels arose from this cause, or were greatly 
aggravated by it.- He became sore on 
the subject; so that, at last, I think he 
could scarcely hate ary one very heartily 
witbout fancying that the obnoxious per- 
son had ssid something or caused some- 
thing to be said, which reflected on the 
character of Mrs. Jackson. For the mau 
who dared breathe her name, except in 
honour, he kept pistols in perfect condition 
for thirty-seven years.” 

Practising steadily in his two court- 
houses of Nashville and Jonesboro— 
which were built of logs, the one 18 
feet square, the other 24— Jackson con- 
tinued to grow in wealth and conse- 
quence. Ht dabbled in trade, and 
bought land. In 1796 Tennessee was 
admitted as a State into the Union, 
and the solicitor was then a person 
of so much influence as to be elect- 
ed as its first representative, and 
became the honourable Andrew 
Jackson. He was what was then 
known as a democrat, though the 
signification of the term has since 
undergone wide changes. 


“A democrat of that day,” says Mr. 
Parton, “was one who sympathised 
witb, and believed in, the rrench Revo- 
lution; who thought the United States 
doubly bound—bound by gratitude and 
by community of principles—to aid the 
French Republic in her struggle with 
the ‘leagued despotisms;’ who thought 
it due to the human race that the Mis- 
tress of the Seas should be humbled, and 
that the United States ought to assist in 
that undertaking; who hated kings, 
nobles, and all privileged orders, with a 
peculiar warmth of animosity; and who | 
believed in Republicanism, pure and 
simple, as established by the Constitu- 
tion, and as expounded by Jefferson.” 


Some of the principles of the 
party are placed in a strong light 
y the list of toasts given at a ban- 
quet of the Tammany Society of 
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New York, in the year when Jack- 
son became a representative. No. 6 
is as follows: — “ Citizens Jourdan, 
Bonaparte, Moreau, Bournonville, 
and the other brave officers and 
soldiers of the French armies: suc- 
cess to their arms, and may their 
exertions secure the constitution 
and liberties of the French Repub- 
lic. (Six cheers.)” No. 9 is ‘still 
more remarkable : — “ Eternal love 
and gratitude to the French nation ; 
may the men who would connect us 
with Great Britain justly incur the 
resentment of every genuine Ameri- 
can. (Twelve cheers.)” No. 14 is 
also devoted to the display of anti- 
British feeling:— “A speedy eva- 
cuation of this city by all the Tories, 
Royalists, and British emissaries ; 
may their retreat be to the tune of 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ (Fifteen cheers.)” 
But No. 15 is the most notable of 
all, as showing what are democratic 
notions of true liberty :— ‘‘ May the 
tricolor flag soon wave in triumph 
on the Tower of London, and may 
the oppressed citizens of Britain re- 
gain their lost rights and enjoy 
perpetual freedom.” Such was the 
party with which the England- 
hating representative for Tennessee 
identified himself at the beginning 
of his political career. “He be- 
longed,” says Mr. Parton, “to the 
most radical wing of the Jeffer- 
sonian party—the ‘ Mountain’ of the 
House of Representatives.” He 
made himself so popular in Ten- 
nessee by successfully advocating, 
in the House, a vote of compensa- 
tion for services rendered by the 
state militia against the Indians, 
that in 1797 he was elected to the 
Senate. Jn the following year he 
resigned the office of Senator, and 
returned to pursue, in Tennessee, 
avocations which he considered more 
profitable and important, and which 
had been almost entirely interrupt- 
ed by his attendance on Congress, 
and by the length of the way 
between Nashville and Philadel- 
phia, the journey demanding at 
that time six weeks for its perform- 
ance. On his return, he was elected 
Judge of the Supreme Court. “ Tra- 
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dition reports,” says Mr. Parton, sig- 
nificantly, “that he maintained the 
dignity and authority of the bench 
while on the bench; and that his 
decisions were short, untechnical, 
unlearned, sometimes ungrammati- 
cal, and generally right. When not 
blinded by passion, by prejudice, or 
by gratitude, Judge Jackson’s sense 
of right was strong and clear. More- 
over, the cases that came before the 
courts of Tennessee at that day were 
usually such as any fair-minded man 
was competent to decide.” 

While such was his demeanour 
on the bench, however, no citizen 
was more resolute in maintaining 
the right of private quarrel, and in 
personally redressing his own in- 
juries, than the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. He was very easily 
offended, and became, then, impla- 
cable against the offender. His 
quarrels and disputes were inces- 
sant. Among others, he maintained 
an inextinguishable feud with the 
chief personage of the state, Go- 
vernor Sevier, whom he challenged 
—and for some time these dignita- 
ries went about begirt, like ancient 
barons, with a retinue of adherents, 
and prepared for mortal combat. 
Meeting in this way, a scuffle en- 
sued between them, which ended, 
however, without perdition of souls, 
and the quarrel ultimately took the 
form of a paper war. Bat whatever 
the degree of his enemy, Jackson was 
equally ready for the encounter. When 
President, he gave the following belli- 
gerent counsel, and illustration of its 
value, to a friend who expected to be 
attacked in the streets for supporting 
his administration :— 


“Now, Mr. B.,” said the general, “if 
any one attacks you, I know how you'll 
fight with that big black stick of yours, 
You'll aim right for his head. Well, 
sir, ten chances to one he’ll ward it off; 
and if you do hit him, you won’t bring 
him down. No, sir” (taking the stick 
into his own hands), “ you hold the stick 
so, and punch him in the stomach, and 
youl drop him. Tl tell you kow I 
found that out. When I was a young 
man practising law in Tennessee, there 
was a big bullying fellow that wanted to 
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pick a quarrel with me, and so trod on 
my toes. Supposing it accidental, I said 
nothing. Soon after, he did it again, 
aud I began to suspect his object. In a 
few minutes he came by a third time, 
pushing against me vivlently, and evi- 
dently meaning jight. He was aman 
of immense size, one of the very biggest 
men I ever saw. As quick as a flash I 
snatched a small rail from the top of a 
fence, and gave him the point of it full 
in his stomach. Sir, it doubled him up. 
He fell at my feet, and I stamped on 
him. Soon he got up, savage, and was 
about to fly at me like a tiger. The 
bystanders made as though they would 
interfere. Says I, ‘Gentlemen, stand 
back, give me room, that’s all I ask, 
and I'll manage him.’ With that I stood 
ready, with the rail pointed. He gavo 
me one look, and turned away, a whipped 
man, sir, and feeling like one. So, sir, 
I say to you, if any villain assaults you, 
give him that pint in his belly.” 


His pursuits, legal and commer- 
cial, had by the year 1798 made him 
a rich man. He possessed at that 
time not less than 50,000 acres of 
Jand, worth five dollars an acre. 
But one of his specalations turned 
out badly, and nearly ruined him. 
He had sold land to a rich Penn- 
sylvanian merchant named Allison, 
receiving payment in long-dated 
notes. With these, endorsed by 
himself, he purchased goods in 
Philadelphia to sell again in Ten- 
nessee. But before the notes _be- 
came due, Allison failed, and Jack- 
son was called on to provide pay- 
ment for them in money. This 
he managed to do, but with such 
sacrifices, that he resolved to relin- 
quish his judgeship, and to devote 
himself to business, with a view of 
retrieving his affairs. Accordingly, 
in 1804, he quitted public life, and 
became a trader. He cultivated a 
large farm by the labour of his 
slaves. He was one of the few 
owners of a cotton-gin, and took 
cotton in exchange for goods. He 
dealt in a great variety of commo- 
dities brought from Pittsburg down 
the Ohio, such as cloth, calico, blan- 
kets, salt, grindstones, hardware, 
gunpowder, cowbells, and whatever 
else the people of the neighbourhood 
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wanted. In payment he received, 
not money, but the produce of the 
country, which he sent down the 
Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi 
rivers, in flat-bottomed boats, to 
Natchez, where it was sold. The 
late Judge and future President 
might be seen at this period sell- 
ing his goods, through a narrow 
window of his store to the Indiana, 
whose thievish propensities ren- 
dered it necessary to exclude them 
from the interior of the establish- 
ment. While thus actively engaged, 
he continued to expend his super- 
abundant energies on sporting pur- 
suits. He fought cocks, and backed 
his birds more ardently than ever. 
He was well known as a breeder of 
horses, and, in particular, became 
the owner of Truxton, a famous 
Virginian horse, who won for him 
many races, and whose descendants 
are still highly prized in Tennessee. 

In these times, too, he became a 
Major-General — elected, as we learn 
later, by a majority of only one 
vote — apparently without passing 
through any of the tedious prelimi- 
nary grades, and without being at 
the pains to establish any special 
claim to the rank; for, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, he was dubbed 
with unhacked rapier, and upon car- 
pet consideration. But the most re- 
markable passage of his life, in these 
earlier years of the century, was his 
famous duel with Dickinson, which 
exhibits strongly his most marked 
characteristics, good and bad — his 
cool and fixed determination, and his 
quarrelsome temper and savage and 
implacable animosity. 

Dickinson, like Jackson, was a 
lawyer and a dealer in horses, He 
was reputed the best shot in Ten- 
nessee. The General twice heard, 
from some good-natured friend, that 
Dickinson had spoken offensively of 
Mrs. Jackson ; and bad feeling there- 
fore already existed between them 
when the final cause of quarrel 
arose. It originated in a match 


between Jackson’s horse Truxton, 
and one belonging to a friend of 
Dickinson, in which the latter paid 
forfeit; and the point in dispute 
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was, whether Jackson had or had 
not asserted ‘that the notes in which 
the forfeit was paid were not pay- 
able on demand, as had been agreed 
on. A long and extremely unintel- 
ligible correspondence on the sub- 
ject between the General and Dick- 
inson’s friend Swann was, according 
to the laudable custom of America, 
published in the Nashville news- 
paper, ‘The Impartial Review.’ To 
the first statement on the subject the 
General replied, says Swann, “in a 
letter couched in the following ambi- 
guous expressions :”— 


“Let me, sir, observe one thing: that 
I never wantonly sport with the feelings 
of insocence, nor am I ever awed into 
measures. If incautiously I inflict a 
wound, I always hasten to remove it; if 
offence is taken where none is offered or 
intended, it gives me no pain. If a tale 
is listened to many days after the dis- 
course should have taken place, when all 
the parties are under the same roof, I 
always leave the person to judge of the 
motives that induced the information, 
and leave them to draw their own con- 
clusions, and actaccordingly. There are 
certain traits that always accompany the 
gentleman and man of truth. The mo- 
ment he hears harsh expressions applied 
to a friend, he will immediately commu- 
nicate it, that explanation may take 
place; when the base poltroon and cow- 
ardly tale-bearer will always act in the 
background. You can apply the latter 
to Mr. Dickinson, and see which best fits 
him. I write it for his eye, and the 
latter I emphatically intend for him.” 


This is, as Mr. Swann said, sufficient- 
ly ambiguous, the only clear part of it 
being the insult to Dickinson. But 
the gallant Swann, who had no reason 
on earth to mix in the quarrel, replies 
in the following heroic terms :— 


‘“‘General Andrew Jackson, — Think 
not that I am to be intimidated by your 
threats. No power terrestrial sball pre- 
vent the settled purpose of my soul. 
The statement I have made in respect to 
the notes is substantially correct. The 
torrent of abusive language with which 
you have assailed me is such as every 
gentleman should blush to hear; your 
menaces [ set at defiance; and now de- 
mand of you that reparation which one 
gentleman is entitled to receive of an- 
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other. My friend, the bearer of this, is 
authorised to make complete arrange- 
ments on the field of honour. 
’ THoMAas SWANN. 
“NASHVILLE, Jan. 12, 1806,” 


The next act in the drama was 
an assault made on Swann in a 
tavern by the General, armed with a 
stick and a brace of pistols. What 
the settled purpose of Mr. Swann’s 
soul might be did not appear, for 
the General, after delivering a blow 
with his stick, fell back over a chair 
into the fireplace, where a “ power 
terrestrial,” in the shape of some 
bystanders, pinned him down, and 
prevented further mischief. But 
Swann had shown Jackson’s letter 
to Dickinson, who wrote an insult- 
ing missive to the General, and then 
went on a journey. Pending his 
return, the interest of the dispute 
was maintained, for the readers of 
the Nashville ‘Impartial Review,’ 
by the publication of numerous affi- 
davits, first, on the main question, 
whether Jackson had made the as- 
sertion imputed to him about the 
notes, and, secondly, the collaterial 
issue, whether Mr. Swann was a 
gentleman. A _ still more active 
interlude was the appearance of two 
new adherents of the champions, 
who plunged into the newspapers 
and the quarrel with all the ardour 
of principals, fought a duel, in which 
one was shot through the thigh, and 
who proceeded to publish new state- 
ments and new affidavits. 

It seems incredible in these times 
that people could really have quar- 
relled about such unintelligible trifles, 
But duels were so common as to be 
matters of course at that time and for 
many years after in America; and 
Miss Martineau says that in 1834 
more duels were fought in New Or- 
leans than there are days in the year. 

At length Dickinson returned: 
a formal challenge was exchanged, 
and arrangements for a duel were 
concerted by the seconds and so- 
lemnly committed to paper, the 
Nashville public taking immense 
interest in the progress of the affair. 
So far as any likelihood of inter- 
ruption, or of interference of the 
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law, could exist, it would appear that 
they might have fought at noon in the 
public square in presence of the inhabi- 
tants. Nevertheless, they thought 
proper to ride a long day’s journey 
across the Kentucky border. On the 
day preceding the duel two cavalcades 
set forth from Nashville, like knights 
riding to a tournament,—Sir Dickinson 
and his compeers in high spirits, shoot- 
ing at marks as they went, and leaving 
taunting messages for the foe when he 
should pass by ;—Sir Jackson in close 
council with a revolutionary Paladin 
named Overton, who discussed with 
him the probabilities of the duel, and 
the best means to be taken to insure 
victory, while the general body of ad- 
herents rode after. They slept at two. 
inns near the appointed spot, to which 
they repaired next morning. 


“ Dickinson’s second,” says Mr. Parton, 
“won the choice of position, and Jack- 
son’s the office of giving the word. The 
astute Overton considered this giving of 
the word a matter of great importance, 
and he had already determined how he 
- would give it if the lot fell to him. The 
eight paces were measured off, and the 
men placed. Both were perfectly col- 
lected. All the politenesses of such oc- 
casions were very strictly and elegantly 
performed. Jackson was dressed in a 
loose frock-coat, buttoned carelessly over 
his chest, and concealing ia some degree 
the extreme slenderness of his figure. 
Dickinson was the younger and hand- 
somer man of the two. But Jackson’s 
tall, erect figure, and the still intensity 
of his demeanour, it is said, gave him a 
most superior and commanding air, as he 
stood under the tall poplars, on this 
biight May morning, silently awaiting 
the moment of doom. 

“* Are you ready ?’ said Overton. 

“ *T am ready,’ replied Dickinson. 

“<T am ready,’ said Jackson. 

The words were no sooner pronounced 
than Overton, with a sudden shout, cried, 
using his old country pronounciation, 

“*FERE!’ 

“Dickinson raised his pistol quickly 
and fired. Overton, who was looking with 
anxiety and dread at Jackson, saw a puff 
of dust fly from the breast of bis coat, 
and saw him raise his left arm and place 
it tightly across his chest. He is surely 
hit, thought Overton, and in a bad place, 
too. Erect and grim as Fate he stood, 
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his teeth clenched, raising his pistol. 
Overton glanced at Dickinson. Amazed 
at the unwonted failure of his aim, and 
apparently appalled at the awful figure 
and face before him, Dickinson had un- 
consciously recoiled a pace or two. 

“*Great God!’ he faltered, ‘have I 
missed him ?’ 

“* Back to the Mark, sir!’ shrieked 
Overton, with his hand upon his pistol. 

“Dickinson recovered his composure, 
stepped forward to the peg, and stood 
with his eyes averted from his antagonist, 
All this was the work of a moment, 
though it requires many words to tell it. 

“General Jackson took deliberate aim, 
and pulled the trigger. The pistol 
neither snapped nor went off. He looked 
at the trigger, and discovered that it had 
stopped at half-cock. He drew it back 
to its place and took aim a second time. 
He fired—Dickinson’s face blanched ; he 
reeled ; his friends rushed towards him, 
caught him in their arms, and gently 
seated him on the ground, leaning 
against a bush. His trousers reddened. 
They stripped off his clothes. The blood 
was gushing from his side in a torrent. 
And alas! here is the ball, not near the 
wound, but above the opposite hip, just 
under the skin. The ball bad passed 
through the body below the ribs. Such 
& wound could not but be fatal. 

“Overton went forward and learned the 
condition of the wounded man. Rejoin- 
ing his principal, he said, ‘ He won't 
want anything more of you, General,’ 
and conducted him from the ground. 
They had gone a hundred yards, Overton 
walking on one side of Jackson, the sur- 
geon on the otber, and neither speaking 
a word, when the surgeon observed that 
one of Jackson's shoes was full of blood. 

“*My God! General Jackson, are you 
hit ?’ he exclaimed, pointing to the blood. 

“‘*Oh! I believe,’ replied Jackson, 
‘that he has pinked me alittle. Let’s 
look at it. But say nothing about it 
there,’ pointing to the house. 

“ He opened his coat. Dickinson’s aim 
had been perfect. . He had sent the ball 
precisely where he had supposed Jack- 
son’s heart was beating. But the thin- 
ness of his body, and the looseness of his 
coat combining to deceive Dickinson, the 
ball had only broken a rib or two, and 
raked the breast-bone. 


“He despatched one of his retinue to 
Dr. Catlett to inquire respecting the con- 
dition of Dickinson, and to say that the. 
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surgeon attending himself would be glad 
to contribute his aid towards Mr. Dickin- 
son’s relief. Polite reply was returned 
that Mr. Dickinson’s case was past sur- 
gery. In the course of the day General 
Jackson sent a bottle of wine to Dr. Cat- 
lett for the use of his patient. 

“ But there was one gratification 
which Jackson could not, even in such 
circumstances grant him. A very old 
friend of General Jackson writes to me 
thus :—‘Although the General bad been 
wounded, he did not desire it should be 
known until he had left the neighbour- 
hood, and had, therefore concealed it at 
first from his own friends. His reason 
for this, as he once stated to me, was, 
that as Dickinson considered himself the 
best shot in the world, and was certain 
of killing him at the first fire, he did not 
want him to have the gratification even 
of knowing that he had touched him.’ 
Poor Dickinsoa bled to death. 


“But the matter did not rest here, 
Charles Dickinson had many friends in 
Nashville, and Andrew Jackson many 
enemies. The events preceding, and 
the circumstances attending the duel, 
were such as to excite horror and disgust 
in many minds. An informal meeting 
of citizens was held, who could hit upon 
no better way of expressing their fvel- 
ings, than sending the following memo- 
rial to the proprietors of the ‘Impart‘al 
Review :'—‘ Thé subscribers, citizens of 
Nashville and its vicinity, respectfully 
request Mr. Bradford and Mr. Eastin to 
put the next number of their paper in 
mourning, as a tribute of respect for the 
memory, and regret for the untimely 
death of Mr. Charles Dickinson,’ 

“ Seventy-three ames, many of which 
were of the highest respectability, were 
appended to this document. Mr. Eastin 
had no hesitation in promising to comply 
with the request. 

“Upon his couch at the Hermitage, 
General Jackson heard of this movement. 
Wnth his usual promptitude, he despatch- 
ed to the editor the following letter :— 
‘Mr. Eastin: Iam informed that at the re- 
quest of sundry citizens of Nashville and 
vicinity, you are about to dress your pa- 

r in mourning, “as a tribute of respect 
for the memory, and regret for the un- 
timely death, of Charles Dickinson.” 
Your paper is the public vehicle, and is 
always taken as the public will, unless 
the contrary appears. Presuming that the 
public is not in mourning for this event, in 
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justice to that public, it is only fair and 
right to set forth the names of those citi- 
zens who have made the request. The 
thing is so novel that names ought to ap- 
pear, that the public may judge whether 
the true motives of the signers were “a 
tribute of respect fur the deceased,” or 
something else that at first sight does 
not appear.’ 

“The editor, with equal complaisance 
and ingenuity, contrived to oblige all par- 
ties, He placed his paper in mourning; 
he published the memorial ; he publifhed 
General Jackson’s letter; and he add- 
ed to the whole the fellowing remarks: 
—‘In answer to the request of General 
Jackson, I can only observe that, previ- 
ously, the request of some of the citizens 
of Nashville and its vicinity had been put 
to type; and as soon as it had transpir- 
ed that the above request had been made, 
a number of the subscribers, to the 
amount of twenty-six, called and erased 
their names, Always willing to support, 
by any acts, ‘the title of my paper—al- 
ways willing to attend to the request of 
any portion of our citizens, when they 
will take the responsibility on themselves 
—induced me tv comply with the peti- 
tion of those requesting citizens, and 
place my paper in mourning Impartiali- 
ty induces me also to attend to the re- 
quest of General Jackson.’” 

When the war of 1812 broke out, 
Jackson was not among the militia 
generals selected for active service by 
the Government. His admirers have 
been at some pains to account for this 
on political grounds; but the fact is 
that Jackson had no claim whatever to 
such a distinction. He was known, out 
of his immediate circle of friends, only 
as a fierce, overbearing, quarrelsome 
man, easily offended, and with a tre- 
mendous power of animosity. He was 
probably looked on as an officer with 
whom superior and_ subordinates 
would alike find it difficult to serve, 
and who would be likely to give trou- 
ble to the Government. At any rate, 
if such were the grounds on which he 
was passed over, he did his best to jus- 
tify them. He offered his own services 
and those of 2500 volunteers of his 
division to the President, who accept- 
ed them, and he was ordered to con- 
duct his force towards New Orleans. 
“Tf anything,” observes Mr. Parton, 
“dimmed the brightness of the prospect 
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before him, it was the fact that the com- 
manding officer at New Orleans was the 
man whom, of all others in the world, he 
despised—General James Wilkinson. 
He felt a premonition, that on his ar- 
rival in New Orleans he should have a 
collision of some kind with Wilkinson. 
So confidently, did he expect it, that he 
took his duelling-pistols with him, and 
a small supply of a very superior kind 
of powder that was formerly employed 
on the field of honour.” 

, Whether General Wilkinson sus- 
pected these little arrangements or 
not does not appear; but, luckily 
for himself, he ordered the ap- 
proaching auxiliary with the duel- 
ling-pistols to halt at Natchez; and, 
a short time afterwards, Jackson 
received from the Government an 
order to disband his volunteers, 
whose services were no longer re- 
quired. This was no doubt morti- 
fying; and the General felt it so 
keenly that he announced his in- 
tention of disregarding the orders 
of the minister, and marching his 
men back to Tennessee as an organ- 
ised body. This resolution he exe- 
cuted; and we are informed that it 
was the endurance of fatigue dis- 
played on this march which earned 
for him the title, by which he was 
afterwards so generally known, of 
Old Hickory. Moreover, this pre- 


ference of the interest of his corps’ 


to the desire of the Government, 
joined with the solicitude which he 
displayed for the welfare of his 
imen throughout the expedition, 
raised him to great popularity in 
his State, entirely effacing the stig- 
ma that had rested on him since 
Dickinson’s deatb. 

Thrown once more on his own 
resources for the gratification of his 
belligerent propensities, he was very 
soon in the full enjoyment of a fresh 
feud, growing out of the circum- 
stances of a duel in which he acted 
- as second. His new foe was Colonel 
Benton,» who had just done the 
General a signal service, by prevail- 
ing on the. Government to relieve 
him from the expenses he had in- 
curred in the unauthorised march 
of his corps from Natchez to Ten- 
nessee, and which it would have 
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ruined him to pay. Benton’s bro- 
ther had been a principal in the 
duel, and had complained of Jack- 
son's conduct as his adversary’s 
second; rousing the Colonel's in- 
dignation to such a pitch against 
the mam whose cause he had just 
been advocating, that, as we are 
told, “Jackson took fire at last, 
threw oid friendship to the winds, 
and swore by the Eternal that he 
would horsewhip Tom Benton the 
first time he met him.” In pursu- 
ance of this design he and his parti- 
sans attacked the Benton faction in 


the door of a hotel in the public 


square of Nashville; and, io the 
disgraceful scuffle that ensued, Jack- 
son was brought to the ground 
severely wounded by a pistol-shot 
in the shoulder. 

While he lay thus disabled, news 
arrived at Nashville of a dreadfal 
massacre committed by the Creek 
Indians on the inhabitants and gar- 
rison of a small fort in Alabama. 
The fellow-feeling of the Tennessee- 
ans, who had suffered so much at 
the hands of the red men, prompted 
them to equip a military force for 
the defence of Alabama, then part of 
Mississippi territory. Jackson was 
invited to command pne of the two 
divisions of volunteers, and rose 
from his sickbed, still feeble and 
maimed, to lead it against the ma- 
raudere. He found his first diffi- 
culty in a circumstance which is not 
without significance in the present 
war. The division was encamped 
on the Tennessee river, the same on 
which stands -Fort -Henry,, lately 
captured by the Northern troops 
and flotilla. It had been arranged 
that provisions which had been col- 
lected at Knoxville, 300 miles up 
the stream, should be sent to meet 
Jackson at his camp. But the Ten- 
nessee, like most of the Western 
rivers, is not navigable in its upper 
waters in dry seasons; the provi- 


sions were detained till there should 
be a rise in the river, and the troops 
were nearly starved. Jackson's me- 
rits as a soldier are better displayed 
in the hardibood which enabled him 
to maintain the spirits of his troops 
under these ‘privations, than in the * 
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actions with the savages, who were 
always greatly outnumbered, and to 
whom no quarter was given. After 
he had twice destroyed great num- 
bers of the Creeks, want reduced 
his force to inaction first, and then 
to mutiny. The General was at last 
constrained to accompany his vol- 
unteers and militia towards a point 
from which they expected supplies, 
with the understanding that, when 
food should be obtained, they should 
return to face the enemy. They 
met a drove of cattle approaching, 
which they slaughtered and ate ; 
and then, instead of keeping the 
terms of the bargain, “the army, 
filled with beef and valour, felt it- 
self able to cope even with General 
Jackson.” They continued their 
homeward march, which the Gene- 
ral, making a detour, intercepted, 
afid stopped the movement by a fire 
of a novel kind. 

“The manner, appearance, and lan- 
guage of General Jackson. on occasions 
like this, were,” says Mr. Parton, “ lite- 
rally terrific. Few coramon men could 
stand before the ferocity of his aspect 
and the violence of his words. His abi- 
lity in swearing amounted to a talent. 
Voileys of the most peculiar and original 
oaths, ejected with a violence that cannot 
be imagined, sca¥ed and overwhelmed the 
object of his wrath. Aware of his powers 





in this respect, he would feign a fury that - 


he did not feel, and obtain his ends 
through the groundless terror of his op- 
ponents. The mutineers were put to 
flight as much by the terrible aspect of 
the General, as by the armed men who 
were with him.” 

Bat neither oaths nor entreaties, 
though they prevailed for a time, 
could induce the volunteers to re- 
“main beyond the date when they 
considered themselves entitled to 
return to their homes. His army 
fell to pieces. New troops, how- 
ever, were raised, and with these Jack- 
son advanced, in the spring of 1814, 
to his final conflict with the Creeks. 

The remnant of these warriors, 
900 io number, with 300 women 
and children, had fortified them- 


selves in a deep bend of the Talla- 
poosa, a main tributary of the Ala- 
The loop formed a long 


bama. 
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narrow peninsula, containing a hun- 
dred acres of woodland, and only 
350 yards across at the neck. This 
space, from bank to bank, the Creeks 
had filled with a line of - loopholed 
breastwork of heavy logs, backed 
by mounds of timber and brush- 
wood, such as Indians like to fight 
behind. At the end of the penin- 
sula scood their huts, on the bank 
of the river; and a line of canoes 
was there drawn up, on which the 
red men relied as a means of escape 
in case of defeat. 

Jackson, approaching this posi- 
tion with 2000 men, perceived that 
the Indians had penned themselves 
up for slaughter. Sending his trusty 
adherent General Coffee, with a 
force, to cross the river at a ford 
two miles distant, and cut off the 
retreat, he brought up his two guns 
to a neighbouring eminence, and 
proceeded to batter the stockade. 
This fire produced no effect, but 
Coffee not only reached the position 
assigned to him, but sent some In- 
dian swimmers to bring to bis side 
of the river the canoes of the Creeks, 
in which he passed over some of his 
men. These, setting fire to the huts, 
created a diversion in the rear, un- 
der cover of which Jackson stormed 
the stockade, and nearly all the war- 
riors of the Creeks were destroyed. 
This blow broke the power of the 
tribe, and they sued for peace witb- 
out farther resistance, 

In these exploits there is evi- 
dently nothing to show that Jack- 
son would have been what was 
called, in his own time, an able ge- 
neral. To defeat, with superior 
numbers of well-armed men, a 
wretched Indian tribe, affords no 
criterion by which to judge of his 
ability to meet the experienced 
Karopean generals of that day. Pro- 
bably there were plenty of back- 
woodsmen in the States who could 
have planned and executed the at- 
tacks on the Indians as*well as 
Jackson. But the qualities which 
he really exhibited to a remarkable 
degree, were those of resolution and 
constancy, enabling him to conduct 
the enterprise to a successful end, 
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under all the disadvantages of scanty 
supplies, inexperienced and discontent- 
ed troops, formidable obstacles of 
ground, and his own personal suffer- 
ings; for the wound received in his 
last affray quite unfitted him to bear 
the privations of the campaign, which 
ruined his health for life. And the 
reputation he had acquired was so co® 
siderable that the commission of Ma- 
jor-General in the United States Ar- 
my was bestowed on him, and he was 
appointed to the command of the 
south- western division of the forces. 

At this time the abdication of 
Fontainebleau had brought peace 
to Europe. The power of England, 
constantly augmented by sea and 
land during the long war with Na- 
poleon, was now free to direct all 
its efforts against the Americans. 
Regiments from Spaia were sent 
across the Atlantic to reinforce Ca- 
nada, and to threaten the enemy’s 
coasts; and the overwhelming force 
of the English navy was directed to 
the enfurcement of the blockade, 
and the extinction of American 
commerce. At a time when the 
problem of how the Federal Govern- 
ment is to find the means of carry- 
ing on the war of conquest against 
the South is so interesting, Mr. 
Parton’s account of the finances of the 
Union, after two years of war, deserves 
attentiun :— 


“In May 1814, just before the bad 
news came (of peace in Europe) a sum of 
niae millions (dollars) was borrowed by 
the Government, at rates varying from 
eighty-five to eighty-eight. In August, 
when the Government’s need was sorest, 
and the news of June 6th had done its 
worst, a loan of six millions was adver- 
tised for, but only three millions could be 
obtained, and that by a loss of more 
than twenty dollars in every hundred. 
Colonel MacHenry, in his Memoirs, men- 
tions an amusing iastauce of the poverty 
of the Government during the last months 
of war. There was not even money 
enough ‘to buy fuel to keep the cadets 
at West Point from perishing, when re- 
sort was had by them to every old build- 
ing and outhouse, to fence-rails, and 
shrubs, and roots, until Governor Tomp- 
kins threw in five hundred dollars’ worth 
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of wood, which was met by the cadets 
on its way to the Pcint, and borne to 
their quarters on their shoulders.” 


And the money necessary to en- 
able Jackson’s force to reach New 
Orleans was obtained by Mr. Mon- 
roe on his private credit; all at- 
tempts to raise the small sum re- 
quired, on Government securities, 
having failed. 

When Jackson took the command 
of the south-western division of the 
national army, a British expedition 
was threatening the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The points of ex- 
pected attack were Mobile and New 
Orleans. A British squadron sent. 
against Fort Bowyer, which pro- 
tected Mobile, was repulsed by the 
fire of the work, and he was able to 
concentrate his attention on the de- 
fence of New Orleans. In the be- 
ginning of December 1814, he rode 
into the town, where he found plenty 
of hands ready for the defence, but 
no head to organise them. For the 
particular work required. he was ex- 
cellently adapted. He had sufficient 
reputation to be looked on as an 
authority where all were ignorant of 
war; his decision of cheracter ena- 
bled him to control the miscellane- 
ous and disorderly pepulation; and 
his experience of the rade levies of 
the Western States taught him how 
to employ their imperfectly discip- 
lined masses to the best advantage. 
He had begun by appealing to the 
patriotism of the States in a series of 
addresses, which Mr. Parton seems 
to admire very much, but which 
are tinsel imitations of the bulle- 
tins of Napoleon ; the bad taste, as 
in all caricatures, being more faith- 


fully rendered than the genius. In 
these ambitious productions, in 
which the English are “the base 


and perfidious Britons,” “the com- 
mon enemy of mankind, the high- 
way robber of the world,” we are 
told we have Jackson’s spirit in 
Livingstone’s language. What they 
would have been if written in bis 


own language we may divine from 
the fact, which his biographer has 
recorded with seeming “Perera 
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that he used to speak of the Brit- 
ish troops as the “ red-coat rascals,” 
“the red-coat villains”—a coarse 
ruffianism which is best excused by 
a recollection of the sufferings he 
had undergone in his boyhood. 

It is not necessary here to review 
the operations ending in the repulse 
of the British from New Orleans. 
They have been often described 
and discussed, especially by the 
present- Chaplain-General, who, as 


a subaltern of Packenham’s force, . 


took an honourable part in: the 
actions of which he afterwards 
gave to the world so vivid a pic- 
ture. What we are at present con- 
cerned with is the degree of mili- 
tary talent displayed by Jackson, 
on an occasion which gave him at 
once such immense celebrity, and 
subsequently raised him to the 
chief magistracy of the Republic. 
It is well known that he was men- 
aced in an unexpected quarter, and 
that, but for the escape of a pri- 
soner, the surprise might have been 
complete; that his attempt to drive 
back the advanced guard of the Eng- 
lish by a night attack, boastfully 
and confidently undertaken, proved 
a total failure; that the line of de- 
fence, which the delays in landing 
and advancing’ gave him time to 
construct, was incomplete, and, as 
the event showed, left a point un- 
guarded which might have been 
penetrated with fatal effect. The 
British attacked his line where it 
was strongest, and under circum- 
stances which appeared hopeless 
to the most sanguine and gallant 
spirits of an army accustomed to 
victory. Advancing, in broad day, 
over a space swept by impregnable 
batteries and the broadsides of aux- 
iliary vessels, they were mowed down 
without ever closing with, or even 
seeing, the enemy; and the defen- 
ders, doubly superior in number, 
fought behind their intrenchments 
in perfect security. We must re- 
member that ‘the circumstances 
were precisely those in which dis- 
cipline and soldiership lost their 
advantage, and which made re- 


ecruits count for as mach as vet- 
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erans. Giving Jackson credit, then, 
for promptitude, energy, and iron 
determination, we find nothing to 
entitle him to high rank as a gene- 
ral. The histories of European wars 
afford us numerous examples of de- 
fences showing far more conduct 
and hardihood, but which have con- 
fgred on those who achieved them 
no particular distinction. To ac- 
count for the enduring popularity 
which this single action secured to 
Jackson, it must be remembered, 
first, that the men who gave them- 
selves to be slaughtered by his rade 
borderers and militia, had amply 
proved themselves more than a 
match for the most formidable 
troops in Europe; and, secondly, 
that the action was measured, not 
by a European, but an American 
standard, which the experience of 
their wars had not contributed to 
elevate. There were no rival repu- 
tations on the continent to detract 
from his, and, henceforth, Colum- 
bia was as proad of him as a hen of 
her one chick. 

Jackson was by no means the 
kind of man to let his good for- 
tune pass unimproved for want of 
due celebration. For some time 
he was engaged in passing under 
triumphal arches, receiving crowns 
of laurel, and in “causing to be 
prepared an address, recounting in 
glowing words the leading events 
of the campaign, and taunting the 
enemy with the miserable frustra- 
tion of their designs.” In the 
South he was the most admired 
and applauded of all Americans — 
in the North everybody was inquir- 
ing who this unknown corcqueror 
might be. Fortunately for the vic- 
tor, peace was made before he again 
fronted the enemy, for fresh suc- 
cess could svarcely have increased 
his fame amoag his countrymen, 
and the English had succeeded in a 
second attack on Fort Bowyer, and 
would have advanced under cir- 
camstances which might perhaps 
have reversed the fortune of war, 
and consigned Jackson’s to the 
limbo of so many abortive reputa- 
tions, Of the use made of bis 
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victory by his Government, to dis- 
guise the terms on which peace was 
concluded, the following testimony 
of an American writer is quoted by 
Mr. Parton: “ All that could be 
maintained was, that we had made 
war charging the enemy with very 
gross enormities, and we had made 
peace saying not one word about 
them! Madison and his party 
had, in fact, swallowed the declar- 
ation of war whole, and it naturally 
caused some uneasy qualms in the 
region of digestion. ‘Let us, how- 
ever, said they, ‘put a good face 
upon it; we can hide our shame 
for the moment in the smoke of 
Jackson’s victory; as to the rest, 
why. we can brag the country into 
a belief that it has been a glorious 
war!’ Madison set the example 
in a boasting message, and his party 
organs took up the tune, and have 
played it bravely till the present 
day.” So effectually was it played 
that a vast portion of the distaste- 
ful feeling engendered in other 
nations by American arrogance is 
due to the strange belief, which 
the people were thus encouraged to 
entertain, that they had acquired a 
great reputation in war. 

The General was one of two ofl- 
cers of his rank retained in the ser- 
vice at the conclusion of the war, 
and commanded the southern divi- 
sion of the army of the Republic. 
His popularity at this time is thus 
described:—“ He was the darling 
of the nation. Nothing had yet 
occurred to dim the lustre of his 
fame. His giant popularity was in 
the flush of its youth, He could 
go nowhere without incurring an 
ovation, and every movement of his 
was affectionately chronicled in the 
newspapers. It was not possible 
to overstate his popularity in his 
own State. He was its pride and 
boast and glory. Tennesseeans felt 
a personal interest in his honour and 
success, His old enemies either 
sought reconciliation with him or 
kept their enmity to themselves. 
His rank in the army, too, gave 
him unequalled social eminence; 


and, to add to the other felicities of 
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his lot, his fortane now rapidly in- 
creased, as the entire income of his 
estate could be added to his capital ; 
the pay of a major-general being 
sufficient for the support of his 
family.” A few years later, Henry 
Clay spoke of him as “ that distin- 
guished captain, who has shed so 
much glory on our country, whose 
renown constitutes so great a por- 
tion of its moral property.” The 
General did not, however, enjoy 
his fame in idleness. He nego- 
tiated treaties with the Indians; 
and, in an enterprise against the 
Seminoles in Florida, he _ vio- 
lated Spanish Territory in the 
most arbitrary manner, and placed 
his Government in the predicament 
of either provoking a war with 
Spain by supporting his acts, or 
bringing themselves into discredit 
with the people, by disavowing so 
popular a violator of law as him- 
self. He took great interest in the 
Belgien campaign of 1815, lament- 
ing Napoleon’s fall, and deciding 
that the Emperor’s fatal error con- 
sisted in not burning Paris after 
Waterloo, and throwing himself on 
the country as he ayerred he would 
himself have done. He also en- 
joyed a great number of quarrels 
with various persons, either on pri- 
vate grounds, or on public con- 
siderations, which he always made 
personal. It was a neceasity of his 
life that he should be the Capulet 
to a never-ending succession of 
Montagues, upon whom to vent his 
superabundant acrimony. Among 
the most conspicuous of these un- 
fortunates were General Adair and 
the present General Winfield Scott, 
with whom he had a paper war, 
maintained on Scott's side with 
courtesy atd sense, on Jackson's 
with the vilest and most insane 
abuse, ending in a challenge. Bat 
the person who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of his fullest wrath was 
more eminent than these. “ Jack- 
son,” we are told, “never hated 
any man so bitterly nor so long as he 
hated Henry Clay.” The cause of 
this superlative and abiding hostil- 
ity was, that Mr. Clay, in his public 
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capacity, had censured Jackson’s 
raid against the Indians in Florida. 
Shortly afterwards we hear, in rela- 
‘tion to the same subject, that “ the 
opposition of General Harrison, 
though expressed in the mildest 
and most courteous terms, excited 
in the mind of Jackson a peculiar 
and lasting animosity, which, a few 
years later, he had an opportunity 
to gratify in a striking manner.” 
While his conduct was under in- 
quiry, he raged like a madman, and 
swore he would cut off the ears of 
every member of the committee 
who reported against his conduct. 
In fact, between ill-health and ill- 
temper, he appears to have been 
scarcely sane at times. In 1821, on 
the cession of Florida, he was made 
Governor, and in that quality had a 
dreadful dispute with the Spanish 
commissary. ‘* The Governor, Don 
Andrew Jackson,” wrote a Spanish 
officer present at the scene, “ with 
turbulent and violent actions, with 
disjointed reasonings, blows on the 
table, his mouth foaming, and pos- 
sessed with the furies, told the 
Spanish commissary to deliver the 
apers. . . Lastly, the Governor, 

on Andrew Jackson, after having 
insulted the Spanish commissary 
with atrocious words,” <&c. In 
fact, this offspring and _ spoiled 
child of democracy was a horrible 
despot, and democracy itself beheld 
his arbitrary proceedings with high 
approval. It must have been a 
great relief to the Government, how- 
ever, when this fiery auxiliary re- 
tired ayain into private life, for the 
Secretary of State said that he 
dreaded the arrival of a mail from 
Florida, not knowing what General 
Jackson might do next. But the 
General was not always in this ire- 
fal condition. His usual demean- 
our in society was said to be cour- 
teous and dignified. Daniel Web- 
ster described him as grave, mild, and 
reserved, 

Such was the man, then, who 
was now to be the favourite candi- 
date of the people for the chief 
magistracy. In youth he had been 
illiterate and dissolute. In man- 
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hood he had carried to the judicial 
bench the violence and lawlessness 
of his previous career, As a soldier 
his talents were never proved to be 
of a high order. As a government 
official he acknowledged no law but 
expediency, and was reckless how 
far his arrogant assumptions might 
embarrass his Government, know- 
ing that they pleased the people, 
who were masters of the Govern- 
ment. He had shown all his life 
that his temper was fierce, intract- 
able, and vindictive. His preju- 
dices were ridiculously strong. His 
capacity, thongh good, was by no 
means extraordinary, and his cul- 
ture so slender, that his official 
and other important writings were 
always transcribed by some friend 
whose powers of composition were 
greater than his own. His remark- 
able qualities were, — a strong will, 
that remained equally unsbaken 
whether it impelled him to a right 
or a wrong course—a habit of au- 
thority, and a fearless temper. His 
faults of disposition were balanced 
in private life by cordiality in his 
friendships, easy good-temper to his 
dependents, and probity in his deal- 
ings. Among his minor character- 
istics vanity was conspicuous, ren- 
dering him boastful and self-lauda- 
tory on the subject of his own ex- 
ploits and abilities, and ridiculously 
open to flattery. When it is re- 
membered that a democracy pro- 
poses to remedy the evil chance 
which, in other forms of government, 
may place incompetent persons at 
the head of affairs, the choice of a 
man like Jackson, on the ground 
of his single military achievement, 
proves that that part of the prob- 
lem of politics is still unsolved. 
Jefferson and Clay both expressed 
their disproval of the selection of 
a military ‘chieftain for the Presi- 
dency. “TI cannot believe,” says 
Clay, “that the killing of two thou- 
sand five hundred Englishmen at 
New Orleans qualifies for the vari- 
ous difficult and complicated duties 
of the chief magistracy.” But the 
people thought otherwise. 

In 1824 Jackson’s friends put 
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him in nomination for the Presi- 
dency, which was to be vacant in 
the following year. Io order. to 
stand this ordeal a man must either 
be conscious of a very blameless 
life, or must be very indifferent to 
the exposure of his faults; for it is 
the playful custom of political par- 
ties in America to investigate strict- 
ly the career of a hostile candidate 
from his cradle, and to exhibit its 
defects in the strongest colours, 
In the exercise of this privilege of 
free electors, compared with which 
the pillory would be a mild inflic- 
tion, the General’s life underwent a 
strict scrutiny, and catalogues of 
his misdeeds were drawn up calcu- 
Jated to save much trouble to his 
recording angel. One adverse citi- 
zen made a collection of his fights 
and quarrels, discovering, as he 
stated, “nearly one hundred fights, 
or violent and abusive quarrels.” 
Another inquired minutely into the 
details of his marriage, and repre- 
sented poor Mrs. Jackson, then sixty: 
one years of age, as a light character. 
Another investigator assailed the 
memory of his mother, then de- 
ceased about forty-five years. One 
of the Bentons, who owed him a 
grudge for his condact in the 
duel already mentioned, and whose 
pistol-ball be still carried in his 
shoulder, drew up a _ pampblet 
charging him with thirty-two crimes 
and misdemeanours. He had, in 
his military capacity, ordered eleven 
persons to be executed. These exe- 
cutions were all recounted; and a 
hostile editor issued a series of 
handbills, each bearing the outline 
of a coffin-lid, on which was in- 
scribed the name of one of the vic- 
tims, At his second nomination a 
number of his friends formed a 
body-guard for the defence, not of 
his person, but his reputation, by 
refuting slanderous stories, which 
was known as the Whitewashing 
Committee; and, as his eulogists 


were no less indefatigable than his 
opponents, materials were speedily 
collected for a character antithetical 
enough to have delighted Pope or 
Macaulay. 
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Jackson obtained a plarality of 
votes, but not a majority —that is 
to say, he had more than any other 
candidate, but not more than the 
sum of all the others. According to 
the: law of the constitution, there- 
fore, the conditions of election were 
unfulfilled, and the duty of select- 
ing a President from the three can- 
didates who stood highest devolved 
on the Honse of Representatives. 
In this assembly Henry Clay was 
all-powerful, and with him, there- 
fore, the choice practically rested. 
It remained for him to choose be- 
tween Adams and Jackson, the 
third candidate being incompetent 
from ill-health. Clay had always 
been opposed to Adams; but, for 
reasons already recorded, he pre- 
ferred him, a statesman, to Jackson, 
a mere soldier. By his influence 
Adams was elected, and Clay be- 
came Secretary of State. The sting 
of defeat was sharpened for Jack- 
son by the fact that the people had 
referred him to Adams; and it was 
inevitable that one of his temper 
should not only hate Clay more than 
ever, but seek to justify his hatred 
by some plausible accusation. He 
proclaimed, and professed to believe 
to the end of his life, that Adams 
and Clay had made a corrupt bar- 
gain to defeat him, Clay selling his 
inflaence for the promise of the 
Secretaryship, which was generally 
understood to carry with it the Pre- 
sidency in reversion. In those days, 
too, it was understood that a Presi- 
dent who should give no special . 
cause of complaint would be re- 
elected for a second term of office. 
All Jackson’s energies were now con- 
centrated, first on defeating Adams at 
his renomination ; and, secondly, on 
revenging himself on the authors of 
the imputed coalition and their sup- 
porters. 

In 1828, accordingly, he came 
into the field prepared for victory 
by a four-years’ canvass. This time 
he was elected by a large majority 
of the people. His desire for ven- 
geance had been sharpened by, fresh 
electioneering attacks on himself 
and on his wife, whose end was sup- 
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posed to be hastened by their effects, 
and to whom he was deeply attach- 
ed. The course he now took to pun- 
ish his enemies and reward his friends 
formed a new and most disastrous era 
in the history of the republican gov- 
ernment. 

The President had always pos- 
sessed the power of removing at 
pleasure all persons in the civil 
employment of the Government. 
The power extends not merely to 
those ordioarily known as_ official 
personages, ministers, consuls, and 
clerks in public offices, but to the 
postmasters and persons employed 
for the collection of the revenue, 
each of whom carries with him a 
body of dependants. Hitherto this 
power had never been used, for 
the presidents had been chosen’ not 


because they were successful in- 
triguers, but because they were 
eminent statesmen; the bribe of 


promised office had been needless ; 
and they were glad to retain in 
their situations those servants of 
the Government whom experience 
had qualified to conduct the routine 
of public business. Thus the pos- 
session of a government office was 
regarded as a provision for life, and 
he who filled it depended for ad- 
vanceme2nt on the character he could 
establish for rectitude and efficiency. 
To displace persons from, or appoint 
them to, these offices, for their poli- 
tical opinions, was rarely, if ever, 
resorted to. Even the Cabinet was 
not, of necessity, changed with the 
President.. 

But at Jackson’s inauguration 
Washington overflowed with office- 
seekers, his adherents. Their ex- 
pectations, in whatever way excited, 
were amply fulfilled. The words of 
Falstaff, when, in exultation at the 
accession of his young prince, he 
exclaims, ‘‘ Happy are they that 
have been my friends, and woe to 
my Lord Chief Justice!” exactly 
express the policy of the new 
President. He proceeded at once 
to expel from office all who had 
opposed him, and to replace them 
with * his friends. Public  ser- 
vants, against whom there was no 
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complaint, were thus turned adrift 
on the world, and the capital 
was filled with ruined and de- 
spairing men and their destitute 
families. But the evil went far 
beyond these immediate distresses. 
The system once begun must be 
continued: no, candidate could in 
fature hope to succeed who bad 
not been lavish of his promises. 
A President must enter on his 
office as Brennus entered Rome, 
or as William the Conqueror enter- 
ed England, rewarding his adher- 
ents with the spoils of the van- 
qnished. Places, as Adams had 
prophesied, became the prize not 
only of partisanship but of slander. 
Men of character no longer cared 
to leave other grooves of life for 
so precarious a benefit as office ; 
and hence the action of Government 
was embarrassed, and its credit im- 
paired, by a crowd of incapable 
and defaulting servants. The ob- 
ject was no longer to strive for the 
recommendation which able -and 
faithful service formerly brought, 
but to extract from the post all 
the emolument it could be made 
in a given time to furnish. The 
effect of such a system on the State 
was of necessity most disastrous ; 
but the mischief did not end here. 
Where prizes were counted not by 
thousands but by scores of thou- 
sands, every man who had a vote 
had also a chance of Government, 
employment. Thus office - seeking 
was unlimited, and corruption 
spread into all classes and all parts 
of the community, tending inevi- 
tably to make vast numbers de- 
pendent for success in life less on 
their industry than on their dexter- 
ity in political gambling. A new 
class sprang up, also, in the in- 
triguers and wire-pullers, who aim- 
ed at directing the votes of the 


masses, and thus influencing the 
elections, Here, again, the man of 
character, who had position and 


profession to lose, could not com- 
pete with the needy adventurer ; 
politics became the most ignoble 
of trades; and a candidate for the 
Presidency must place himself in 
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contact with what most men of 
honour woald consider pollution, 
as the price of success. Hence the 
Presidency itself fell to the lot, not 
of men of ability or merit, nor even 
of successful intriguers, but of pup- 
pets placed in competition to serve 
the purposes of tradiog politicians, 
The incoming President found his 
atfention entirely engrossed in al- 
lotting the rewards of office to those 
-who had elected him specially for 
that purpose; while his predeces- 
sor, having nothing further to be- 
stow, had long been neglected as a 
dried-up fountain. Anybody who 
wishes to ascertain the effect of 
this on the character of the chief 
magistrates need only compare those 
who came after Jackson with those 
who preceded him. It is a favour- 
ite boast with republicans that 
their president, as the people’s 
choice, occupies a prouder position 
than any monarch. One great point 
of superiority which they claim for 
their political institutions is in this 
power of selection. But to be 
beneficial, this power must be so 
used as to suit the man to the posi- 
tion. When, therefore, an Ameri- 
can, uttering the above sentiment, 
points at the same time to a Tyler, 
a Polk, or a Lincoln, he places 
himself in an inevitable dilemma. 
Kither the President is the man of 
all others best suited to the chief 
position in the State, which is not 
to the credit of the nation that 
produced him; or he is not the best 
choice that could have been made, 
and the system has therefore so far 
failed. And when we see not only 
that a succession of failures is possible, 
but that they are a natural result of 
the system, it becomes clear that one 
of the most vaunted advantages of 
democracy is an illusion. 

It was to this change we alluded 
when, at the beginning of this 
article, we spoke of the iufluence 
which Jackson exerted on the char- 
acter of the nation. What the 
nature.of that change was we have 
seen ; — its effects are witnessed in 
the politics and statesmanship of 
the modern Union, the evils of 
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which many of their wisest men 
foresaw, and warned the nation 
against, and which all who have 
thought deeply and fairly on the 
subject have lamented. We are 
not sure that with Monroe really 
originated the doctrine which goes 
by his name, and which proclaims 
the extension of the Union over 
the whole continent, regardle:s of 
the claims and possessions of others, 
as the rightful destiny of Americans. 
But if so, be may certainly share 
with Jackson the obloquy of in- 
flicting a deep injury on the char- 
acter of the nation. The mind - of 
the people was thus habituated to 
regard spoliation as legitimate; 
and, when the change of system 
had lowered the character of public 
men, that arrogant and aggressive 
policy was initiated which could not 
but cause to other Powers just offence 
and alarm. 

But though Jackson was the au- 
thor of this change, it had perhaps 
become inevitable. Before his time, 
the Presidents had been named by 
a “Congressional Caucus” — that is, 
by an assembly of members of the 
legislature — and their nominations 
had been accepted by the people. 
It was to break through this prac- 
tice that* Jackson’s popularity was 
used to effect a direct appeal to the 
people. Under the old system the 
capital had been the focus of poli- 
tical intrigue; under the new, the 
sphere of that intrigne expanded till 
it included the whole country, and 
every district was a centre of party 
influence. In these circumstances it 
was probably certain that, sooner 
or later, the system of official plun- 
der should become organised. Bat 
though we may thus acquit him of 
originating what bat for him would 
never have existed, we must con- 
demn the system which conducted 
inevitably to such results: and to 
Jackson still attaches the stigma 
of having, for the gratification of 

rsonal resentment, accelerated 
the downfall of the old officiay sys- 
tem through the breaches of which 
such a flood of corruption poured to 
inundate the Union. 
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The eight years of Jackson’s pre- 
sidency are not marked by many 
incidents which will greatly inter- 
est English readers. His crusade 
against the bank -——his mode of en- 
forcing the claim of America for 
an indemnity from France — and 
his contests with adverse parties 
and politicians, are all marked by 
the same qualities of character and 
of temper that distinguished his pre- 
vious career. But, in 1832, South 
Carolina took the step known as 
“ nallification™ which is of great inter- 
est and .importance at the present 
time, on account of the light it sheds 
on the causes of the civil war in 
America. 

The South had long complained 
of a protective tariff, the operation 
of which, it averred, was to tax it 
for the benefit of Northern manu- 
facturers. It happened in that year 
that Jackson’s administration was 
sorely perplexed by a problem that 
has rarely formed the difficulty 
of governments — namely, how to 
dispose of a surplus revenue, The 
income of the Federal Government 
was nearly double its expenditure. 
Amidst the -various modes sug- 
gested of providing for this unusual 
embarrassment, the South.very na- 
turally proposed that the protect- 
ive tariff should be relaxed in 
their favour, and the income thus 
reduced to the level of the expend- 
iture. But the Northern protec- 
tionists would not hear of this, and 
wished that the surplus should be 
raised as ‘before, but divided after- 
wards among the States. Upon 
this, South Carolinia — whose policy 
and sentiments were &t that time 
represented by Calhoun, a_ states- 
man upon whom Jackson concen- 
trated a large share of his animosity 
— proclaimed her right to withdraw 
from a Union, the operation of 
which was to her unjust and oppres- 
sive, and threatened to put the right 
in practice. This fact is sufficient 
to prove, what has often been 
loud denied of late, that the ir- 
ritation produced by an obnoxious 
tariff is sufficient to account for se- 
cession. 
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Jackson, like many men who are 
violent democrats in theory, was a 
tremendous autocrat in practice. 
He had always been opposed to 
the Federal party — he had been 
placed in office with the aid of the 
advocates of State-rights. As a 
private individual, or a senator, it 
is likely that he would have taken 
the side of South Carolina, especi- 
ally if the adverse view had been 
represented by any of the numerous 
public men who had incurred his 
displeasure. But logic and _ consist- 
ency were not in the catalogue of 
the President's merits. When, there- 
fore, the dissenting State proclaimed 
the tariff laws null and void with- 
in her territory, and announced her 
intention to seced2 if an attempt 
should be made to enforce them, 
the President, in a proclama- 
tion full of indignant Federal- 
ism, denounced the secession, took 
steps to assert the Federal su- 
premacy, by force of arms, and 
avowed his intention to make Mr. 
Calhoun a State prisoner, if any 
collision took place between the 
State and the Federal govern- 
ment. South Carolina responded 
with defiant meetings and military 
preparations, and the conflict of 
our day seemed about to be an- 
ticipated, when Congress passed 
a@ measure of compromise which 
satisfied the malcontents and avert- 
ed secession. Probably the Presi- 
dent lamented as much as anybody 
this peaceable termination of the 
dispute, which deprived him of the 
opportunity for a campaign, and 
prevented him from indulging one 
of the most cherished dreams of his 
later life — that of hanging Mr. Cal- 
houn. 

The President’s proclamation was 
considered a masterpiece by the Fed- 
eralists, and is probably the best 
known of his public writings. Read 
by the light of recent events, its 
fallacies are sufficiently transparent. 
Tbe argument, of which the whole 
performauce is an expansion, ‘is the 
now familiar one, that the prin- 
ciple of secession must be wrong 
and false, because a government 
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that may thus be set at nought and 
defied would be an absurdity. But 
the answer is, that a government 
based like that of the Union és an 
absurdity directly it attempts to 
assert its supremacy. Put it in the 
simple form of a supreme govern- 
ment existing by permission, and 
it is a manifest contradiction in 
terms. It is. effective so long as all 
choose .to submit, but no longer; 
long toleration may increase its 
confidence and stimulate its ar- 
rogance, but cannot augment its 
strength, nor knit more closely the 
ties which are but ropes of sand. 
The inevitable tendency of demo- 
cracy is the oppression of a mino- 
rity; and the result of oppression 
in such a system is dissolution. 
‘Were we mistaken, my country- 
men,” asks the President, ‘‘in at- 
taching this importance to the 
constitution of our country? Was 
.our devotion paid to the wretch- 
ed, inefficient, clumsy contrivance 
which this new doctrine would 
make it? Did we pledge ourselves 
to the support of an usiry nothing 
—a bubble that must be blown 
away by the first breath of disaf- 
fection?” Most reflecting people 
would now give to these questions 
an answer quite opposite to that 
which the interrogator triumph- 
antly anticipates. 

Through the whole of his presi- 
dency, and through the years of 
retirement which succeeded it, he 
continued to be the idol of the 
American people. The fact is, that 
he came to the surface in a time 
aud country whose characteristics 
he embodied ; his faults and virtues 
were the faults and virtues of the 
American people. Theirs were his 
energy, self-dependence, and de- 
cision; theirs his arrogance, bigotry, 
and lawlessness. His disregard of 
the ‘rights of foreign powers, his 
fearless assumption of responsi- 
bility in aggression, were high 
merits in the eyes of a filibustering 
populace. His boastfulness and 
vanity were more than tolerated, 
because they represented exactly 


the pretensions of his countrymen. 
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His theoretical republicanism and 
his arbitrary practices were the 
true reflection of the spirit of demo- 
cracy. And he was the last man 
in whom the people saw a chief 
who followed his own ideas, right 
or wrong, uninfluenced by popular 
opinion, and who was in unison 
with the spirit of his age, not be- 
cause he yielded to it, but because 
he controlled it. 

Jacksoh’s violent prejudices were 
in great measure caused, no doubt, 
by his ignorance, which was ex- 
treme. He appears to have had 
the faculty of believing exactly 
what he wished to believe, not in 
the ordinary limits, but to the ex- 
tent of being actually possessed 
by a thorough conviction. People 
were angels or devils exactly as it 
suited him to endow them with 
celestial or infernal attributes; and 
no acts of theirs, except their sub- 
mission to, or rebellion against, his 
will, could change their destiny. 
In his latter years he became re- 
ligious, and desired to be publicly 
admitted into the church, The 
divine who records this phase of 
his existence reports that the ven- 
erable convert or ‘‘candidate,” as 
he terms him, answered the ques- 
tions respecting doctrine and expe- 
rience very satisfactorily; but that 
there was great difficulty in getting 
him to declare that he forgave his 
enemies. This obstacle, however, 
was at length surmounted, and he 
made public profession of his faith; 
but that did not at all prevent him 
from attacking anybody who differed 
from him, or censured him, with 
his customary virulence. He used 
to read at this time a great deal 
in the Prayer-book—principally, we 
suspect, the Commination, or De- 
nouncing of God’s anger against. 
sinners, with special application to 
Clay and Calhoun. His latest mo- 
ments appear to have been clouded 
by regrets that he had not caused 
this latter statesman to undergo 
the last penalty of the law. 

We cannot, hoWever, part from 
this sturdy character without doing 


justice to its better points. We 
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have been judging him principally 
as the man selected for a great 
office; but we can well understand 
that no man had warmer friends 
than he, nor more devoted adher- 
ents. There was much that was 
amiable and lovable about him. 
If he was relentless in his animosi- 
ty, he was equally constant in his 
friendships. In domestic life he 
was gentle and winning —in social 
life distinguished by a fine and 
antique courtesy; and success and 
popularity certainly developed in 
him no latent faults of disposition, 
but rather softened and refined 
him. The finest trait in his mixed 
character, and a very remarkable 
one, was his tender and chivalrous 
affection for his little old homely 
rustic wife. The illusory light in 
which he saw her must have eman- 
ated from some innate nobility of 
his own—#it transfigured for him 
her whole life, and made her me- 
mory sacred. “Heaven,” said the 
old man, after she was dead, “ will 
be no heaven for me, if I do not 
meet her there.” 

Nor can we part from Mr. Parton, 
without acknowledging the various 
and considerable talent he has 


President Andrew Jackson. 
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shown in this biography. From 
the common fault of biographies it 
is free— it does not transmute the 
faults, nor exaggerate inordinate- 
ly the merits, of its hero. It is 
voluminous, certainly, extending 
through three big volumes, each of 
six or seven hundred pages; yet 
we cannot say what portions we 
would have retrenched, for all have 
legitimate connection with the 
subject, and, even where that con- 
nection is slenderest, a vivid side- 
light is generally thrown on events 
and topics and manners which in- 
terest the general reader. There is 
ample evidence of industry, hones- 
ty, and humour; and the tangled 
questions of American, politics are 
lucidly stated and sensibly dis- 
cussed. The most amusing chap- 
ter is “the Successful Politician” 
—where the career of a youth who 
takes office under Jackson and Van 
Buren is told in a way that would 
have made it a very agreeable 
separate story or magazine paper. 
And the chapter that shows most 
weight and power of analysis is, as 
it should be, that which gives the 
summary of Jackson’s character and 
career. 











